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HONEY 
richly sug- 
searching 
thought—, withal it is 
a most ex- cellent, a 
most readable novel, admira- 
bly well constructed and well 
written.—New York Tribune 


Merrill 


A mark of high credit 
must be given for 
the quality of THE 
HONEY BEE and 
the admirable manner 
of its telling —New 
York World 


Bobb's - 


oe 
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“Supremely  pathetic— 
supremely heroic.” 


“This little story is 
founded on fact—true in 
its main details—given as 
it reached me, in the sub- 
lime simplicity of a_ sol- 
dier’s letter from _ the 
front.”—Mrs. BaRcLAy. 
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A little story, big in 
mattcr—as simple and as 
beautiful as “The Perfect 
Tribute.” 


The Publishers felt this 
little masterpiece worthy 
of an unusual setting, and 
have bound it in a rich 
purple cloth with decora- 
tive gold stamping, and 


a story of Bel Ked bearing the Red Cross in- 
ae ke tas, it oan signia. Each page of the 
during the masterly re- — is surrounded by o 
treat from Mons. “Sim- . B flower border = color and 
ply and rr? ~— u ge naga aa 

n a g gift. 2. 
mrringrodnee "Florence Ie Barclay 5s. 


Author of ‘‘The Rosary’’ 





CHECK YOUR STOCK ON 


Moore—The Jester 
Smedley—On the Fighting Line 
Dell—The Keeper of the Door 


Fowler—Patricia 

Barclay—My Heart’s Right There 
Hemingway 3 Gentlemen from 
and Halsalle 


New Caledonia 





OF UTMOST IMPORTANCE TO AMERICANS 


Japan to 
America 


Edited by Professor Naoichi Masaoka 
12°. $1.25 


A symposium of papers by statesmen and 
other leaders of thought in Japan. The book 
is issued under the auspices of The Japan 
Society and contains an introduction by Lind- 
say Russell, President of the Society. It 
gives first-hand information as to present con- 
ditions in Japan, as to the ideals and policies 
of Japanese leaders, and on the all-important 
matter of the state of public opinion in Japan 
in regard to the continuing interest of the 
Empire in maintaining peaceful relations with 
the United States. 


Pee fl 





NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 


All Prices Net 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


America 
to Japan 


Edited by Lindsay Russell, President of the 
Japan Society 
12°. $1.25 

A symposium of papers by fifty-two repre- 
sentative citizens of the United States on the 
relations between Japan and the United States 
and on the interests that the two countries 
have in common. The series of essays was 
inspired by the recent message of like spirit 
and purpose: “Japan to America.” 

The two books constitute an interchange &: 
thought and information between leading 
minds of both countries, unique in interna- 
tional intercourse; they indicate the points 
upon which East and West can meet. 
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LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
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oii To be published June 2nd 


Winston Churchill’s 


New Novel 

















A Far Country 





By the Author of Cloth 
‘*The Inside of Illustrated 
the Cup,’ etc. $1.50 





Winston Churchill 


Place your order now as the 
first edition is already nearly 
exhausted by advance orders 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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CROSS-EXAMINING 
HARRY LEON WILSON 
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Other Victims of the “‘Ruggles Craze”’ 


The Mantle of 
Mark Twain 


You are certainly and 
exclusively and exqui- 
sitely “‘there’’! 

I don’t know when in 
years I have felt that 
“after glow” as complete- 
ly on reading a story as 
I have with the Colonel. 
I guess you and Mark 
Twain must commune 
across the gap. Certaim- 
ly you have carried on 
American humor where 
he left it off. 

Edward H. Hurlbut, 

Alameda, Cal. 


Ruggles and 
Tommy Atkins 


I have twelve volumes 
ordered at McClurg’s. 
They are going in some 
way to the trenches of 
the English. I am sure 
they must be cheered by 
“Ruggles.”’ 

Meinette M. McCrea, 

Chicago, Ill, 


Shades of 


“‘The Mixer’’ 


Just finished the last 
of “Ruggles’—have_ to 
tell you about it; posi- 
tively the cleverest thing 
in a million years! Sat 
here letting out roars of 
laughter to such an ex- 
tent that others rushed in 
from adjacent rooms, 
fearing I had taken too 
many “shots of hooch.’’ 

Would it be possible 
to send marked copies to 
the Society Editresses of 
the Denver “Post” and 
Denver “Republican,” or 
“News”! 

Franklin Ballou, 
Cripple Creek Club, 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


Your remarkable story has caused me 
much speculation. I have wondered: 


1. Is Harry a young man? 

Ans. The creator of Ruggles will never 
grow old. 

2. Why have I not known of him before? 


Ans. The fault is yours—not ours or the 
booksellers. 


3. Did he live in England? 
Ans. To this the character of Ruggles 
is sufficient answer. 
4. Did he live in the West? 
Ans. Monterey, California, is his home. 
5. Where on earth could he have picked 
up that which made him delineate 


woman so cleverly, and man so suc- 
cessfully, in all the different types? 


Ans. Genius comes from above! It is 
not earthly. 


6. Has he written other things and 
what? 


Ans. “The Spenders,’ “The Boss of 
Little Arcady,” “Bunker Bean” 
and others. 

7. Will he go on and write? 


Ans. It is the prayer of the public—the 
publishers, and the bookseller 
that he wall. 


Bless Harry Leon Wilson, and may 
he go on if he can do this thing again. 
Yours truly, 

Ellen E, DeGraff. 
Adams Centre, N. Y. 


For the benefit of others who have 
“wondered” the publishers have an- 
swered the questions of Mr. Wilson’s 
inquisitor to the best of their ability. 


Curing 

infections 

If I read itt myself 
there is one constant 


SuUCCeSSion oy chuckles. 
lf anyone reads it aloud, 
there are roars of laugh- 
ter. I have never run 
across a long story with 
such infections of humor. 


Haidee Seideman, 
California Sanatorium, 


Let The 
Leg Go 


I sent a copy to a 
friend of mine that is 
laid up with a broken leg 
and three broken ribs— 
and the nurse threatened 
to leave if I sent any 
more, as he laughed so 
much he made the band- 
ages slip. He told her 
to go and let him laugh. 


Mrs. Minnie C. Shaw, 
Oakland, Cal. 


‘The Colonel’’ 
Vindicated! 


T am enclosing a vindi- 
cation of the Colonel's 


appendicitus theory. This 
deadly product i the 
can-opener was discov- 


ered in a plate of > 
served peaches served im 
our Company restaurant. 
In chocsing the Col- 
onel’s viewpoint as a 
means of holding up to 
us some of our national 
oddities, you have made 
a ten-Strike, while im 
clean refreshing humor, 
the story of Ruggles’ ad- 
ventures surpasses even 

that of Bunker Bean. 

F. L. Moise, 

The National Tube Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


“RUGGLES OF RED GAP” 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 


The Most Amusing Book of the Year. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


4th Printing. Net $1.25 


ilustrated by F. R. Gruger 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Booksellers, Authors 
and Publishers 


[o} 


HE rumors circulated by competing pub- 

lishers that this company intends retiring 
from business are absolutely untrue. Our book 
publishing business will continue under the 
management of J. L. Perkins, as heretofore. 


As an example of our forthcoming serious 
publications we announce Hillaire Belloc’s im- 
portant work, ‘* Elements of the Great War, The 
First Phase,” inaugurating a series of six or 
more volumes which will give the first author- 
itative history of the present European conflict. 


As an example of our important fiction in 
preparation we announce for early fall pub- 
lication Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Eltham 
House,” which competent critics declare is this 
gifted author's greatest novel. 


In addition to their regular line our book 
salesmen wil] soon submit to the trade a dis- 
tinctive line of popular calendars and pictures 
by the foremost American artists. 


HEArsS?T’s INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY Co. 
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PUBLISHED MAY 15 


The Prussian peril: The theme of the hour. The book of 
the hour for Americans, native or hyphened, who are to- 
day interested in the question of what the Prussians are 
trying to do, and what they expect of the rest of the world. 


WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT 
By Ford Madox Hueffer 


Hueffer, the English novelist, scholar and world-traveler, author of “The Good Soldier,” 
“The Fifth Queen,” etc., knows Germany as well as England. He has lived in every cor- 
ner of it, with every class of people. He is of German origin. And he shows us, caus- 
tically, startlingly, yet authoritatively, a nation bound by the Prussian State, ready to 
turn to war or anything else that promises release from their straitened lives. The one 
book that sees masterfully both sides of Kultur. “The most incisive analysis of Prussian 








culture.”—British Weekly. - Net $1.00 
THE LIE By Henry Arthur Jones 
Margaret Illington edition, handsomely illustrated with pictures of Miss Illington in the 
biggest scenes of this most successful play. Net $1.00 





The Big Doran May 15th Fiction 
THE STORY OF JACOB STAHL | 


The magnificent series of three realistic novels that promises to have such a success as 
greeted Arnold Bennett’s novels. In three books: 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF JACOB STAHL 


“This should place its writer at once in the forefront of modern novelists. We recom- 
mend it to all who like a brilliant psycholo gical novel.”—London Post. 


A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 


“Captivated by it more than by any novel for months. We shall buy the earlier vol- 
ume, and await the next with hardly less eagerness than that with which we await the 
next book by Wells, Bennett or Galsworthy.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT 


The concluding volume; now first published. Can be read by itself or following the 
others. The three volumes in set, boxed, Net $2.50. Separately, $1.35 


THE RAT-PIT By Patrick MacGill 


Reception by the English Critics: 
“A book impossible to ignore. Mr. MacGill is an artist and a great realist.”—Standard. 




















“A revelation.’”—Academy. “A powerful novel.”—Athenaeum. “I would not have 
missed it for much.”—Globe. . . . Now watch the American critics’ reception 
to this astonishing second book by the navvy genius, author also of CHILDREN 
OF THE DEAD END. Net $1.25 





GEORGE:-H. DORAN COMPANY 32 .w. s2nast. New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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BRENTANO’S SPRING BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUKE de ST. SIMON 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES, WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Vol. I—Gossip and Glory of Versailles 
Vol. II—The Silver Age of Louis XIV 
Translated by Francis Arkwright 


8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00, net, per Volume 
The Volumes may be bought separately. Each Volume is complete in itself 





A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE TERROR 


By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN 


Illustrated with Fourteen Full-Page Plates. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00, net. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 


Now for the First Time Arranged Chronologically and Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 2 vols. Sm. 4to. Boards. Printed in the Florence Press Type on Pure Rag 
Paper. Net, $5.00. 


THE STORY OF DOROTHY JORDAN 
By CLARE JERROLD 


Illustrated with Eleven Full-Page Plates. 8vo. Cloth gilt. Net, $4.00 
This book tells the story of the life of Mrs. Jordan—actress and mistress of King 
William IV. of England—a beautiful, tender and fine-hearted woman. 


NEW NOVELS 


CELIBATES. By George Moore. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


ON DESERT ALTARS. By Norma Lorimer, Author of “A Wife out of Egypt.” 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


THE HOUSE OF MANY MIRRORS. By Violet Hunt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE. By Rene Bazin. 12mo. Leather. $1.00 net. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: His Life and Work. By M. A. Miigge. New and Cheap 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT: Travels along the Nile. By Norma Lorimer. With 
Sixteen full-page illustrations in color. 1I2mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 





BRENTANO’S Fifth Ave. & 27th Street, New York 
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Two Big Novels for May 28 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Open Market 


An important novel, with an unusual theme—by far the 
best story Mrs. Bacon has written. Her heroine, a 
thoroughbred, finds herself for the first time in her life, 
thrown upon her own resources. She has beauty, a 
charming personality, and a determination to make good. 
But how? Her solution is daring, so daring it makes 
one fairly gasp. But Evelyn Jaffray is a good sport. She 
makes an inventory of her assets, and like a desperate 
gambler, she gathers them together, stakes them all in 
one big throw, and waits. The events that follow take 
the reader from New York City to a lonely hut in the 
Adirondacks, to Bermuda, to London and back again 
to the wilds where the story ends in a thrilling climax. 
“Open Market” is not a problem novel, but a delightful, refreshingly original story 
by an author whose work has already earned for her a high place among American 
women novelists. 


Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. Jacket in Three Colors. $1.35 Net 











Mary Hastings Bradley’s 


Romance of the European War 


The Splendid Chance 


This splendid new novel by the author of “The Palace 
; of Darkened Windows” is not primarily a war story, but 
a love romance of gripping interest and deep pathos. Mrs. 
Bradley’s earlier stories have shown what she could do 
with her vivid imagination assisted by her marvelous 
grasp of historic detail. In this new story not only do 
these qualities assert themselves; the author has added 
her own personal experiences in the European War zone, 
and the result is one of the most thrilling romances of 
the year. It is the story of a young American girl’s determination to take the 
splendid chance life offers and to refuse to yield to anything but the best life holds. 
The theme is big—the story is big, and the combination is the biggest in point of 
quality, strength, and romance from this versatile author’s pen. 


Illustrated by Edmund Frederick $1.30 Net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY : PUBLISHERS : NEW YORK 
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New Books Worth While 


Kindergarten Limericks 


By FLORENCE E. SCOTT 


With an Introduction by LUCY WHEELOCK, of the Wheelock 
School for Kindergartners, Boston. 


A book which is entirely original and unique. As the title 
implies, it is a collection of verses about typical kindergarten 
children and is alphabetically arranged with colored pictures 
interpreting each verse. Mothers will enjoy reading these 
humorous Limericks to their children, and kindergartners will 
find the book a welcome addition during story-telling periods. 
Boxed, with colored inlay pasted on. 
128 pages. Price, $1.00. 










































Molly Brown’s Orchard Home 


Sixth Volume of the Molly Brown Series. 
By NELL SPEED. 


Those.who have followed Molly’s career through her several 
college years will thoroughly appreciate this story, in which a 
charming romance culminates at Paris and a home grows up in 
a Kentucky orchard. Bound uniform with the other volumes. 


Large 12mo. Illustrated. 320 pages. Price, 60c. — 


The Peter Rabbit Series 


A collection of beautiful books which every child should 
know and most of them do know. They are written in simple 
language which children can understand. Each book contains 
twenty-four illustrations. Bound in cloth, with colored inlay on 
cover. 96 pages to each. 4 titles. Price, 50. 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit. 

Letters and Rhymes for Story Times. 
The Three Bears. 

The Night Before Christmas. 


Rex Kingdon at Walcott Hall 


Third Volume of the Rex Kingdon Series. 
By GORDON BRADDOCK. 






Boys who have been fortunate enough to read the two pre- REX: KINGDON 
vious books of this Series by Mr. Braddock have in store for AT 
them in this volume one of the best all-round School and Athletic WALCOTT: HALL 





Stories ever written. Critics who have read the manuscript be- | * GORDON BRADDOCK : 
fore publication say so. Boys will like it. Large 12mo. Illus- : 
trated. Decorative jacket in five colors. 320 pages. Price, 6oc. 





Our New Catalogue is ready. It is impossible to outline its contents here. 
Send for a copy, see the new offerings for 1915 fully described in detail, then let our 
representatives show you samples. 


HURST & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
432 FOURTH AVENUE 
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NEW DUFFIELD 


War and the Ideal of Peace 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


The first study in popular form of the psychologi- 
cal bases of our attitude toward peace and war by one 
of our most distinguished psychologists. 


$1.25 net 


The Log of a Timber Cruiser 
By WILLIAM PINKNEY LAWSON 


Gifford Pinchot endorses this book enthusiastically 
calling it, “a real record of real things. True in spirit 
as well as description.” It is the best book on the for- 
estry service. 

Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 net 


The House That Junk Built 


.By JOHN R. McMAHON 


How a man really built his own house, with plans, 
costs and directions. 
Illus. $1.25 net 


The Emerald Story Book 
By ADA and ELEANOR SKINNER 
With frontispiece in color by MAXFIELD PaRRISH 


A collection of stories of the Spring by such auth- 
ors as Eugene Field, Henry Van Dyke, Maeterlinck, 
Helen Keller, etc. 


$1.50 net 
Every Woman’s Flower 
Garden 


By MARY HAMPDEN 


Practical advice delightfully written on planning 
and arrangement of flower beds and lawns. 
5 illus. in color and many plans, $1.50 net 








only book 


MY MARCH TO TIMBUCTOO 


This is General Joffre’s own story of a remarkable expedition which he led to 
As the only writing by this great soldier it has extraordinary inter- 


Timbuctoo. 
est to-day. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
” 3d Edition | 
It Pays to Advertise 
The Story of the Play by 


ROI COOPER MEGRUE and 
W. HACKETT 


The best story of business and 


love to-day founded on the 
most successful play of the 
year. 


Illus. $1.25 net 


The Kiss of Apollo 


By MARTHA G. H. BIANCHI 


The heroine says: “Tell them 
I love. Therefore I am.” 
This is a vivid and brilliant 
story of life in New York and 
the country round it to-day. 


$1.35 net 


The Curse of Castle 

Eagle 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 

Katharine Tynan is one of 

the few living writers of fic- 

tion who have achieved a style 

both distinguished and distinct- 
ive.—Evening Post. 

$1.25 net 


The Edge 
By JOHN CORBIN 

A good story well told.— 
Boston Globe. 

He has succeeded in creating 
a distinctly specific bit of hu- 
mor.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


$1.35 net 


75 cents net 














A book man wrote this advertisement of 


CONTRARY MARY 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


His house is known in America wherever books are sold, but he is too modest 
to let us tell his name 


’ 66 99 
Don’t Read Contrary Mary if you wish to read a novel filled with 
wars and rumors of wars— 
If you wish to read of the underworld— 
If you expect to find in it the latest fad or fancy along the lines of feminism, free 
love or what not— 
If you wish to get the details of the struggles and temptations of a young country 
girl employed in a great city department store— 
If you are keen for frequent allusions to Nietzsche or the cosmic urge— 
If you enjoy nothing but “high-brow stuff”— 


99 
Read ™ Contrary Mary if you enjoy a story of present day American 


life in which the chief characters belong neither to “the four hundred” nor to 
the slums— 


If you like to read about people who are perfectly natural people, the kind of 
people you and I meet the most often and understand the best— 

If you enjoy a book more when it is well printed and contains illustrations that 
really illustrate and in which the individuals portrayed look like real people, 
not like marionettes— 

AND 


If You Wish to read a story that stirs in you feelings that belong to the 
better side of your nature, a story that quietly yet vividly portrays the use- 
lessness and selfishness of a life given over to brooding on the shadows of the 
past and contrasts it with the wonderful, joyful awakening of a man to the 
realization that his life need not be a failure unless he wills to have it so— 


ABOVE ALL 


lf You Wish to know a fine American girl, one of hrain and heart, of 


intellectual capacity and of a sympathetic nature, with a knowledge of life 
as it is lived, yet pure in heart and mind, who wields for good the wonderful 
influence that such a woman can and does wield— 


BY ALL MEANS 


Read “Contrary Mary” 


His firm has backed up his opinion of the book with orders for 
over one thousand copies. Fifth edition—twentieth 
thousand—now ready. How is your stock? 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SURE 
SELLERS 


<M 
| By MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of “Big Tremaine” 





By the author of 
**Big Tremaine,’’ which has 


A brand new 
Oppenheim novel written since 
sold 13 editions and is still selling. the outbreak of the gréat war. 


Mary The Double 


Moreland Traitor 


By Marie Van Vorst By E. Phillips Oppenheim 






























A startling revelation of 
the workings of the Ger- 
man spy system in Eng- 
land ; together with an ap- 
pealing love story. 


A dramatic story of New 
York’s social and business 
hfe, im which a clever* 
young woman of high 
ideals meets a great tempta- 
tion. 
















A novel big with appeal and no The author’s previous book, 
less absorbing than “Big Tre- “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” is 
maine.” A book that is as- breaking his sales record. “The 
sured a ready welcome from Double Traitor’ is even 
the reading public. stronger 









ORDER 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
NOW 


| Publishers Little, Brown & Company = ton | 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
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Attention Booksellers! Don’t Ignore 


GUIMO 





(Pronounced Ghee-mo’) 


The New Novel 


By Walter Elwood 
A REAL FIND 


A GREAT BOOK 


Every one of your customers will thank you 
for bringing this unusual book to his attention 


SECOND EDITION SELLING 


What Some Reviewers Say 


The Bookman 


GUIMO attracts attention by certain un- 
usual qualities which stamp it as being 
unmistakably and refreshingly different, 
a welcome departure from conventional 
lines. A sincere and honest piece of 
work, vibrant with life and color and 
romance, and we may well wish it the 
success it deserves. 


Chicago Journal 


The lively interest of the tale is one of 
the least of its merits. Far more im- 
portant is marvelous delineation of 
GUIMO and almost equally valuable is 
the panorama of the islands which un- 
folds before the reader under the magic 
of the story. Guimo is one of the 
most haunting characters of recent fic- 
tion, and only Kipling has made the 
Orient live more vividly than this author 
has done. 


Montreal Weekly Star 


Publishers 


It is one of the most novel and entranc- 
ing books issued for years past. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


It is less the actual story than the 
romance of the story, the atmosphere 
which broods over it, and the wealth of 
knowledge of -nature which makes the 
book unusual. The author is so imbued 
with the wonder and the ideals of the 
native life in the Philippines that he 
has woven about it a magic which blinds 
his readers to all save the wonder of 
his imagination. : 


Chicago Evening Post 


It is not often that one can hail with 
one breath a new novelist, a well writ- 
ten work and practically a virgin field, 
but in GUIMO a writer whose name is 
new has achieved a real triumph. 


Philadelphia Record 


GUIMO is one of those books that, like 
the four leaf clover, fills the finder with 
glee or secret joy. Both for infinite 
variety and quality of pristine purity 
this romance will live long in the minds 
of literary fiction lovers. 


Price, $1.35 Net 


Reilly & Britton 


Chicago 


May 15, 191: 
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author of 


Diane of the Green Van 


will be published on 





August 3 





This is a blg book from every point of 
view. It is an entertaining, well written, 
well constructed story that makes good the 
interest inspired by its title. It has a human 
interest appeal that will make it one of the 
most talked of books of the year. It is so 
justifies the big 
advertising appropriation we have made to give 
it the widest publicity. We prophesy that it 
will be on the list of best sellers continu- 
ously from day of publication. 

We want your co-operation. Please get 


in touch with us so we can post you as to our 


plans, send you advance copies, samples of 





advertising, etc. 


. THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers Chicago 
May 15, 1915 
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TWO NEW 
GERMANY 


A scathing arraignment by 
pen and brush 


WAR BOOKS 
BELGIUM 


A sympathetic account of 
“gallant little Belgium” 


Kultur Cartoons The Spell of Flanders 


By WILL DYSON. With a foreword by By EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 

H. G. WELLs. ““Mr. Vose’s valuable book will remind me all 
my life long of the generosity of the American 
people, its sense of justice and love of liberty, 
its appreciation of morality in international 











“A remarkable and unusual publication—a strik- 
ing human document.” 


To pierce with the pencil of the caricaturist to politics and the greatness of its institutions, in 
the . . . core of the Prussian Idea and to illumi- one of which I have now the pleasure to live 
nate the vanity of its pretensions has been the and to be hospitalized.”—Leon Van der Essen, 
object of Mr. Dyson in this collection of cartoons. 


Professor at the University of Louvain. 


Net, $1.00 Net, $2.50 





Best Sellers Everywhere 
Pollyanna Pollyanna Grows Up 


The Glad Book The Second Glad Book 
Trade ™ }§=Mark Trade ™ Mark 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


“Tf the POLLYANNA books are read with the sympathetic comprehension they deserve, 
many a child’s life will be made happier because its own grown-ups understand it a little 
better. And many a grown-up. will again remember what a good thing it is to ‘love folks.’ The 
fact that the POLLYANNA books are and long will be popular is a matter of congratula- 
tion.”—The Bookman. Each illustrated, net $1.25 


et SE LL ea a aS RR 
A New Volume in the See America First Series 


On Sunset Highways * ies in‘catirornia 
By Thomas D. Murphy 


Author of “Three Wonderlands of the American West,” etc. 

“A handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated volume describing a motor tour of the length 
and breadth of California, locating its incomparable roads and portraying with pen and camera its 
scenic marvels. A valuable addition to California literature, especially this coming year, when all the 
world is contemplating a visit to the State.”—Los Angeles Express. 
Boxed, net $3.00; carriage paid, $3.20. 















Other Important Books for June publication 
L. M. MONTGOMERY’S New ANNE Book 


Anne of the Island 


In which the “irresistible” Anne Shirley of Green’ Gables and Avonlea fame—the very Anne 
whom Mark Twain called “the dearest and most moving and delightful child of fiction’’—comes back. 


ARCHIE BELL’S 


The Spell of the Holy Land 


In which the author graphically pictures the country and historic monuments of the Holy Land, 
tells of their connection with biblical events and describes as well the people, conditions, and customs 
that prevail in present day Asia Minor. Net, $2.50 


HARRISON ADAMS’ 


The Pioneer Boys of the Yellowstone 


_. A new volume in the Young Pioneer Series, which tells of the adventures of the Pioneer Boys 
with the Lewis and Clarke expedition; of how they became separated from the rest of the party and 
were lost in the “land of wonders.” $1.50 


Published by The Page Company 53 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Editor is not responsible for the views ex- 
pressed in contributed articles or communications. 

Publishers should send books promptly for weekly 
record and descriptive annotation, if possible in ad- 
vance of publication. 

For subscription and advertising rates see first page 
of Classified Advertising. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.”—Bacon. 


A REVERSAL OF EXPECTATIONS. 

THe 1915 Convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association in several respects 
repudiated prophecy. It was “expected” that, 
what with “wars and rumors of wars,” there 
would be a considerable decrease in attend- 
ance: the decrease proved insignificant. There 
was anticipated some slackening of both in- 
terest and enthusiasm; but surely no associa- 
tion which can increase its membership twenty 
per cent in fifteen minutes, or raise one thou- 
sand dollars in free-will subscriptions as easily 
as this convention did, can be accused of 
either. It was anticipated to some extent that 
most of the time would be consumed in the 
discussion of questions already worn thread- 
bare: on the contrary the papers were all 
forward-looking; the discussion of them was 
optimistic and aggressive; any dry bones of 
old issues which were brought to light were 
quietly, quickly and decently reinterred; and 
by the consideration and quasi-approval of 
Mr. Arnold’s consignment suggestion the con- 
vention took a step the importance of which 
may prove commensurate with that taken a 
dozen years ago in the adoption of the net 
price system. 

The importance of the last action indeed 
can hardly be overestimated. The idea of a 
consignment system is, so far as the book- 
trade of this country is concerned, a revolu- 
tionary one. It opens many issues of which 


the PusiisHers’ WEEKLY will speak later. 
Whether practicable or not, from both legal 
and trade viewpoints, remains to be deter- 
mined by the committee to which it was pro- 
perly referred; whether desirable and wise 
Probably no test will be 


remains to be seen. 
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definitive except that of actual trial. As a 
suggestion at least it is admirable: it has 
much to recommend it: the PuBLisHERs’ 
WEEKLY will not be surprised if, two or three 
years hence, modified perhaps to be sure, it is 
in actual effect. 

The emphasis so admirably put by the 
speakers, the committees and the president on 
the constructive rather than the critical phases 
of the trade’s problems was one of the most 
encouraging features of the sessions. The de- 
cision to “break the New York succession,” 
and hold the next meeting in the Middle West, 
was backed by convincing argument: the Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY believes it will bring re- 
newed enthusiasm to the Association as it 
will necessarily bring new faces and new ideas. 
“Selling more books”—the Middle West seems 
to know, or to think that it knows, how 
to do it. It has given some proof of its 
knowledge already: the rest of the trade will 
surely be glad to learn anything it has to 
teach. 


The prompt adoption by the Association of 
the suggestion advanced editorially in last 
week’s PusiisHerRS’ WEEKLY of a sliding scale 
of Association dues is, of course, gratifying 
to it even though the suggestion was advanced 
in the most tentative manner possible. The 
difficulty is always to find some basis for pay- 
ments that will be both practicable and just 
to all parties concerned, for the essential 
justice of the plan is so obvious that the larger 
payers seldom object, especially as they gener- 
ally are and should be entitled to plural mem- 
berships in the Association in proportion to 
their larger dues. City population, one sug- 
gested basis of dues advanced in the conven- 
tion, is not, however, an equitable one, as the 
little bookseller in the big city side street is as 
little able to pay the maximum dues as his 
brother bookseller in some isolated small town. 
The basis apparently usually taken in this sort 
of case is either net worth, gross business done 
or gross payroll figure. Of these three bases 
the second and third are to a certain extent 
confidential data; only the first is to any ex- 
tent a matter of public record. Net worth is, 
however, assuredly as just a single basis for 
the assessment of trade association dues as 
could well be taken. However, the committee 
tu which the whole question was referred by 
the Convention will undoubtedly give it care- 
ful consideration and may be confidently left 
to work out a plan which will be both equitable 
and workahle. 
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CATALOGUES OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. | 
Reginald Atkinson, London, S. E., 97 Sun- | 


derland Rd., Forest Hill. Catalogue: Rare and 
valuable books and engravings. (No. 14.) 

Aurand’s Old Book Store, Harrisburg, Pa., 
913 N. 3d St. Catalogues. 

—Civil War (No. 102; 75 items.) 

—Indians, Mormons, and the West. (No. 
103; 45 items. ) 

—Old and rare books. (No. 104; 156 items.) 

John & Edw. Bumpus, Ltd., London, W., 
350 Oxford St. Catalogue: Collection of 
scarce books from private libraries—first edi- 
qa of 18th century and modern authors 
etc.]. 


Francis Edwards, London, W., 83 High St., | 


Marylebone. Catalogue: Books and engrav- 
ings relating to London. (No. 350; 573 items.) 
Gustav Fock, Leipzig,- Markgrafen str., 4-6 


Antiquariats-Katalogs: Folklore (No. 457; 
8207 titles.) 
—Jurisprudenz Teil 2, Zivilrecht und Zivil- 
prozess. (No. 459; 7290 titles.) 
—Klassische philologie. Teil 1. (No. 463; 
3063 titles.) 
—Vom Mittebalter zur neuzeit. (No. 463; | 
4103 titles. ) 

John Grant, Edinburgh, 31 George IV 


Bridge. Catalogue of valuable and scholarly 
works on art finely illustrated books including 
the special numbers issued by the “Connois- 
seur”; selected list in general literature. 
( April.) 

John Heise, Syracuse, N. Y. Special list of 
interesting autograph letters, etc. (No. 129; 
197 items.) 

—Special bargain list of autographs at 50 c. ea. 
(No. 130; 404 items.) 

—Special list of autograph letters, etc. (No. 
131; 164 items.) 

Wm. M. Hill, Chicago, 831 Marshall Field 
Bldg., 22 ‘E. Washington St. Catalogue of 
miscellaneous books in all departments of lit- 
erature. (No. 59; 1068 titles.) 

Fk. Hollings, London, W. C., 7 Great Turn- 


stile, Holborn. Catalogue of rare and interest- | 


ing books. (No. 100; 906 titles.) 

Edw. Howell, Liverpool, 83 Church St. 
Catalogue of books and autographs. (No. 
178; 773 items.) 

H.R. Huntting, Springfield, Mass. Catalogue 
of reviewers’ copies and slightly shop-worn 
books. (May.) 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 218-224 So. 
Wabash Ave. Catalogue of Americana—books 
relating to early discoveries and explorations 
in North America [etc.]. (No. 45; 1121.) 

Jos. McDonough Co., Albany, N. Y., 73 
Hudson Ave. Catalogue of scarce and fine 
books. (No. 318; 1205-1508 titles. ) 

Henry Malkan, New York, 42 Broadway 
and 55 New St. Book list. (April.) 

John J. Mangan, Lynn, Mass., 774 So. Com- 
mon St. Catalogue of second-hand books and 
pamphlets, general and unclassified (Ameri- 
cana). (No. 6; 304 items.) 

W. W. Nisbet, St. Louis, 12 So. Broadway. 
Book lists: Maine. (No. 175; 27 titles.) 

—Kansas (No. 76; 27 titles.) 
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—Oregon, Washington, Idaho (No. 77; 4; 
titles. ) 

—Special list: American archeology. 

N. Posthumus, The Hague, 68 Daendelsstr 
Bulletin: America, Pt. 7, including a valuabh|: 
collection of pamphlets relating to New Neth. 
erland, the West India Co. [etc.]. (No. 4:: 
1019-1226 titles.) 

H. Rawlings, Cheltenham, Eng., 20 Pittville 
St. Book catalogue of rare and _ standard 
works. (No. 36; 835 titles.) 

Fk. Redway, London, 9 Thornton Rd., Wim- 


| bledon Common, S. W. Catalogue of rar¢ 


books—Americana—etc. (No. 18; 647 titles.) 

Chas. L. Sawyer, London, 23 New Oxford 
St. Catalogue: Rare and interesting books. 
(No. 38; 427 titles.) 

W. H. Smith & Son, London, 186 Strand. 
Second-hand book catalogue. (April.) 

P. Stammer, New York, 127 E. 23d St. Cat- 
alogue of books on journalism, advertising, 
printing, bookbinding and allied arts. (No.1; 
386 titles.) 

Curtis Walters, New York, 31-33 E. 27th St. 
Catalogue: Rare, choice and interesting books 
and prints comprising rare first editions, scarc 
Americana [etc.]. (No. 10; 1369 items.) 


PICK-UPS 
EDITION DEE LOOX, 

“Have another Benedictum?” said Mr. So- 
pus. “You wont’s? Well, take a light for that 
cigar, an’ come into the liberry. I wanta show 
you the liberry because I know you like such 
things, an’ I’ve spent a considerable wad oi 
money on it, an’ I’d like to get your opinion. 

Mr. Sopus led his guest toward the next 
room. 

“Now, I had this room measured, an’ we 
reckoned there was about three hundred an’ 
twenty runnin’ foot, so I told McNanigle to 
fill it up chuck-a-block with these here sexual 
bookcases. They have ’em in all the up-to-date 
liberries now, an’ they look first-rate. I give 
B. L. Peters & Co. the contract to fill it up, 
an’ their bill was just an even nine thousand 
dollars. Yessir. Now, look at this. Poetical 
Works of Longfellow. Edition dee Loox. 
Look at that. Hand-painted on pink plush, 


| those forget-me-nots are. Ain’t that beautiful ° 


All steel engravin’s. Here’s one. Look at the 
gilt edges—all fourteen karat, guaranteed. 
Complete Works of J. Fenimore Cooper. Edi- 
iton dee Loox, specially limited to five hundred 
sets, numbered. My name, you see, in gilt let- 
ters. H. Lemuel Sopus. The illustrations are 
fine. Let’s see—um—hand me that paper knife, 
will you? There! Ain’t that splendid! All 
hand-colored. What do think of the colors in 
this bindin’? Gee dee Mopassong. Complete 
Works. Say—look at that picture—that’s goin 
some! Real Frenchy, ain’t it? Guess I’d bet- 
ter keep that up on a top shelf. Here's a 
mighty fine set—Celebrated Classics of the 
World in ninety-four volumes, edited by the 
Reverend Bolivar Bogardus, D.D., LL.D., etc. 
Ain’t those covers fine? All silk inside, d’you 
see? I tell you, there’s nothin’ like books to 


make a house look good an’ homey! Ain’t that 
right?”—The Librarian, in the Boston Tran- 
script. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association 


JOHN J. WOOD, Presivent, Cleveland, O. 

WALTER S. LEWIS, First Vice-Presipent, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WARD MACAULEY, Seconp Vice-Presipent, De- 
troit, Mich. 

R. F. FULLER, TuirD Vice-Presipent, Boston, Mass. 

, LOUIS A. KEATING, Secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EUGENE L. HERR, TREASURER, Lancaster, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


W. B. CLARKE, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. E. BUTLER, New York City. 
C. G. GRAUER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOHN G. KIDD, Cincinnati, O. 
W. W. NORMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


BOARD OF TRADE. 


Cwarces E, Butier, President, New York City. 
V. M. Scnenck, Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 
Evcene L. Herr, Treasurer, neaster, Pa. 
W. H. Arnoip, New York City. 

Warp Macau ey, Detroit, Mich. 

E. Byrne Hackett, New Haven, Conn. 

H. A. Govutp, Chicago, Il. 

H. S. Hutcuinson, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wa ttTeR S. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alternates: 

Tueopore E. Scnutte, New York City. 
WiLiiaAM J. MacmiILian, New York City. 
Joun Loos 


| F. D. Lacy, New York Cn, 


L. A. Keatine, Brooklyn, New York City. 


CuarLes A. BuRKHARDT 


MORNING SESSION—FIRST DAY. 


Tue fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association was held at 
the Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th Street, 
New York City, May 11, 12, and 13, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. John J. Wood, at 10 o’clock. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Our numbers are not quite 
as large at this opening session as they have 
been at certain times in the past, but I think 
that of the active members, those who are 
really active in the work, there are quite as 
many present as usual. 

Before we go on with the program, I am 
going to ask Mr. Keating to read a letter and 
a telegram we have just received from some 
active members. 

[Here the Secretary read a telegram of 
regret from Walter L. Butler, and a letter 
from V. M. Schenck.} 

THe CHARMAN: The next thing in order is 
the President’s address, one of the foolish 
things of any convention, because the Presi- 
dent has during all meetings of the convention 
a splendid opportunity to say just what he 
thinks, and whenever he pleases, without being 
called down. So I have made the President’s 
address a very short one, just embodying 
some of the ideas that, I have gathered in the 
one-night stands that I made on the circuit 
arranged by the Co-operative Bureau and from 
letters which I have received since then. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Members of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

I am sure we are all very glad to be together 
again, and I know I am not the only bookseller 
who looks forward to our annual convention 
as one of the bright spots of the year. 

We all of us have our ups and downs, and 
we have certainly passed through some very 
strenuous months since our last meeting. It 
is therefore all the more pleasant to be able to 
forget for a while our daily trials and tribula- 
tions and meet together for the purpose of 
obtaining a general perspective view of our 
work and endeavors. 

Perhaps I should not own up to it, but the 
fact of the matter is I am one of those dissatis- 
fied booksellers who have a feeling that every 


time one book is sold it should have been at 
least two, and if, as we are told, that man 
deserves well of his country who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
I fancy the bookseller who keeps hustling until 
he sells two books where he used to sell one 
before is just as deserving and desirable a 
citizen. 

In fact, that is the main object of this or- 
ganization of ours. We want to sell more 
books, we know we ought to sell more books, 
and we are here to find out how to sell more 
books. 

| have one or two suggestions to put for- 
ward, and so | am going to get right at them 
without any preliminary explanations or apolo- 
gies. In the first place, with regard to our 
association: A successful organization must, of 
course, be a representative one, and it is there- 
fore most necessary that our membership 
should and must be greatly increased. The 
only way that this can be accomplished is for 
each member to hold himself directly respon- 
sible for the enlisting of new members in his 
particular district. There is a great deal of 
excellent material to be worked upon, and only 
by real live co-operation will he achieve the 
desired results. I know I am not telling you 
anything original when I emphasize this ques- 


; tion of increased membership, but just the 


same, it is a most important matter, and every 
one of us is going to do his share towards 
bringing new members into the_fold. 

With the end in view of co-operating among 
ourselves, I would like to see established an 
exchange bureau; where every member would 
send in copies of any advertising or other 
literature which he has issued and which has 
brought him business—whether letters, folders, 
booklets, leaflets, or in whatever form the ma- 
terial may be. Such a bureau, in charge of a 
competent person who would acquaint the 
members of the association with everything 
new and successful that was being originated, 
would be of tremendous service to the mem- 
bers of the association and would far more 
than repay to them whatever necessary ex- 
penses the bureau would entail. 

Remember that the one thing we are in busi- 
ness for is the selling of books, and whatever 
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legitimate means can be employed towards this 
end we want to utilize. Therefore, as book- 
sellers, we are anxious to have suggestions and 
ideas from all members, and any man who has 
thought out and found practical any new 
plan of selling books in his community should 
certainly be willing to give his fellow members 
the benefit of his experience. We are all work- 
ing together to keep on educating the public 
in the buying of books, and every book sold, 
no matter in what part of the country, is that 
much of a gain for the entire bookselling fra- 
ternity. Therefore, let us have new ideas and 
plenty of them from all sections. 

We should have our constitution and by- 
laws changed so as to make it possible for us 
to meet every other year in one of the West- 
ern or Middle West towns or in the South. 
Such a change would prove a great stimulant 
to the booksellers in different localities, and 
then, every other year, when we meet here 
in New York, the attendance would unques- 
tionably be improved. We have, of course, 
to look to New York for our foundation and 
make it our headquarters, but New York book- 
sellers, as well as those all over the country, 
would surely welcome the opportunity to vary 
the place of meeting and get new life and 
interest and a new viewpoint by meeting every 
other year outside of the metropolis. 

I also would like to see the publishers join 
hands with us, so that we shall have an Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Association. 
Such an organization would be indeed ideal. 
Our committees would then be able to handle 
vital questions concerning the relations be- 
tween booksellers and publishers in such a 
way that very definite and lasting results would 
be acomplished. There are so many problems 
that confront us—problems of selling, of ad- 
vertising, of a dozen and one other funda- 
mental things—that we need the closest co- 
operation with the publishers, and if we were 
all in one harmonious organization I am cer- 
tain we would accomplish far more effective 
results than we can at present. 

The possibilities are so great in this direc- 
tion and so full of real benefit to everyone 
concerned, that I would like to see a commit- 
tee appointed to take steps towards working 
out definite plans for bringing about this de- 
sirable result. 

I want to congratulate the various chairmen 
of committees who have unselfishly given so 
much of their time to the work of the associa- 
tion, and particularly does this apply to the 
officers of the Board of Trade and to the ex- 
ecutive committee. With regard to the details 
of the work accomplished, you will hear later 
when the reports are submitted. 

In conclusion, let us always bear in mind 
the importance of making whatever work we 
do constructive. Of course, we cannot hope 
to accomplish everything in a day, but it is up 
to us to stick firmly to what we know to be 
the right way to do business and to realize 
that it is better to do a small business at a 
reasonable and legitimate profit than to at- 
tempt to build up a large gross volume of 
trade with practically no margin. 


As the old saying puts it, we are not in 
business for our health, but to make a living, 
and even though it may be verv hard for some 
of us to change our ways and get away from 
the idea that the gross volume of sales is the 
most important thing, it is worth while to stop 
and think a little and realize that a cost 
system is just as necessary in bookselling as 
in any other business. 

Don’t be afraid of making a féw enemies, 
don’t be afraid of breaking a few worn-out 
traditions—hew to the line, establish a sound 
policy of buying and selling, and then stick 
to tt. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We will now hear the re- 
port of the Treasurer, Mr. Herr. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


RECEIPTs. 


Balance in Treasury May 11th, 1914 
1914 membership dues 

paid after the Conven- 

tion— 

44 members at $5 ea.$ 220.00 

1 member at $2.50. 2.50 








$ 222.50 
1915 membership dues 
to date— 
119 members at $10 ea.$1,199.00 
52 members at $ 5 ea. 260.00 
1 member at $15.... 15.00 
1 member at $ 2.... 2.00 
———__ 1,467.00 
From Bookseller, Newsdealer and 
Stationer for one-third share 
of expense for reporting 1914 
eS ere ere are 
Profit on 1914 banquet........ 
Accumulated interest (Greenhut 
Bank) 


50.00 
40.00 
2.60 


Ce 


1,782.70 


Total receipts to date........ $1,913.87 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Rental of office for twelve months 
ee Bid os dc tise e 

Reporting 1914 Convention... 

1915 Convention badges........ 

Miscellaneous printing bills 
(paid by check) includin 
stationery, and printing By 
various form letters......... 

The Burrows’. Brothers 
pany for the 1914 Convention 
invitations and programs..... 

The Rider Press for 750 copies 
of 1914 Convention reports... 
($176.20 less $22 deducted 
from $50, which was PuBLIsH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY’s share of report- 
ing Convention. Remaining $28 
— on payment for two 
half-page advertisements. in 
PuBLISHERS WEEKLY.) 

Bills for stationery and printing 
done for Booksellers’ Board of 
cr ee ee ere ee ee 

Stewart and Kidd Company for 
placards and postage......... 

L. B. Herr & Son for 1914 mem- 
bership, visitors’ and press tick- 
ets; membership application 
blanks and Songs eta bank ein ois 

W. B. Clarke for bill rendered by 
Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, of 
Boston, for professional serv- 
ices in the matter of Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association. . 

On account of cash box........ 

The Rider Press on account of 
1915 banquet letters, applica- 
tion cards and banquet tickets. 


$240.00 
150.00 
59.00 


50.09 


16.70 


5-72 


25.00 


422.02 


14.02 
1,251.27 





Balance in treasury May 11th, 1915......... $ 662.60 
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Casu Box Report. 


Bal. in cash box May rith, 1914 $ 19.11 
Received from Treasurer....... 422.02 
Advanced to cash box by Grace 

E. Going, Manager, for postage 

at various times ............ 64.00 
TURE COUT oi cc ccccccccscccccce $505.13 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Grace E. Going, Manager, salary 

for 52 weeks at $6 a week..... 312.00 
Mary J. Going for two days’ ser- 

vices at 1914 Convention..... 4.00 
PRIN 6 5.68500 0s Ces cedceccecuc. 86.00 
EXPreBOAQe 2 ccccccccccccccces .98 
Exchange on checks........... 1.50 
Facsimile signature stamp of 

Mr. Wood’s name........... 1.50 
Barnes Printing Company for 

Board of Trade Stationery... 9.15 
Night letter sent to Mr. Shoe- 

CE Oke £06 bhie 618) dcaal g's 4.5 26 
Grace E. Going, Mgr., reimburse- 

ment for money advanced for 

POSTAGE 2c cccccccevccccccecs 64.00 

$479.39 ——— 

Balance in cash box May ith, 1915....... $ 25.74 


THE TREASURER: This report was made up 
yesterday afternoon, and I am informed by 
Miss Going that since the time the report was 
made up, $55 or $65 has come in; so that at 
this time the whole balance is pretty nearly 
$750, which is a very much more satisfactory 
showing than we had at this time last year. 
In fact, I think I can say from previous years 
experience that with the dues, which we will 
in all probability get in between now and the 
fall, we will have enough to put the Associa- 
tion in very good financial standing. 

I took the liberty, on my own responsibility, 
of accepting from a number of members only 
$< dues, in the face of explanations as regards 
business conditions, and for other reasons 
which I felt were justified. One member, Mr. 
Adams, of Fall River, sent us $15, and I might 
say in this connection that any member who 


feels that the dues of $10 are inadequate for 


the service rendered by the Association, is 
always at liberty to send in as much more as he 
thinks the work of the Association warrants. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the Treas- 
urer’s report. What is your pleasure? The 
Secretary said he did not hear any applause 
on the suggestion of paying more than your 
dues. I think that would be a very nice thing 
to do, in the face of such a glorious report— 
such a report as we have not heard for some 
time, namely, that we have more actual cash 
on hand. Last year some of us were asked 
to put our hands into our own pockets. This 
year you are not asked to do that, but when the 
bills come to you you are at perfect liberty— 
and I would like to emphasize this—to send 
extra money for your bill. 

Tue Secretary: The report should be re- 
ferred to the Auditing Committee. 

THe CHARMAN: I will name the Auditing 
Committee later. We will now have a report 
from the Executive Committee, Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. CLarKE: The Committee, in this report, 
have passed over some business which was 
not taken care of last year, some business 
which ought to be discussed in the Executive 
Session, all of which, however, has been passed 
on to the Chairman of the Board of Trade, by 
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reason of the vote of last year which made 
that Committee paramount to everything else 
that we have in the shape of a committee. 
Therefore certain subjects were passed on to 
them. These were brought before the officers 
yesterday, and will probably be brought up at 
a later session, unless the Board of Trade 
objects to any of them, as having been taken 
care of by them in the meanwhile. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Your committee has very little to say in 
reference to work of the past year. The net 
price seems to be firmly established; price 
maintenance is not only in the air, but there is 
every hope that what has been illegal in the 
past will before long be legalized by Congres- 
sional enactment. Our Association has been 
adjusting itself by degrees and seems to be 
safely headed for a prosperous future. 

The time has arrived, however, when we 
should handle our meetings with better re- 
gard for the utilization of our time and ener- 
gies. We have learned much from papers 
read, and from the desultory talks from vari- 
ous members. At our earlier meetings, when 
we had a smaller membership held at the Old 
Victoria Hotel, we succeeded in getting ac- 
quainted with each other. 

In later years, with mistaken hospitality to 
the Association as a whole, and injudicious 
personal hospitality to a few members, a dis- 
cussion of matters out of regular order has 
been somewhat detrimental to progress. Your 
committee made the attempt last year to have 
reserved a special time for direct discussion 
among bookselling members of the Associa- 
tion. Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control, the whole work of the year was prac- 
tically lost. Arrangements have been made 
this year which will, it is hoped, remedy many 
of our troubles and difficulties. 

It is desirable to have discussion of subjects 
affecting the interests of the whole trade sub- 
ject to Parliamentary rule taken in proper 
order, regular routine business being followed 
by discussions of papers which may be called 
“new business.” It is sincerely hoped that we 
will succeed in securing better personal ac- 
quaintance with each other than we have been 
able to accomplish of late years. 

We also emphasize the necessity for the 
constant attendance of regular members as well 
as of those who have been sent to represent 
firms, and for whom they are acting as delegates. 

By methodical work in the directions named, 
it may be possible to shorten the exercises, and 
acquire some leisure when those present can 
utilize such time as there may be, in the 
direction of the greatest interest to them. 


W. B. CnarRKE, 
For the Committee. 


[Mr. Clarke read the topics advanced by the 
Executive Committee for discussion. These 
are reprinted on page 1503.] 


Mr. CiarKE: This report will be printed and 
presented to the members at the Executive 
Session, and those who have heard this should 
make a memorandum of anything which they 
wish especially to have attention paid to; and 
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the Chairman of your Executive Committee 
will explain, so far as he is able, why the trade 
as a whole has seemed to take special interest 
in these subjects. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report. 
What is your pleasure? 

[The report was adopted. ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We shall now hear from 
Mr. Grauer, of the Programme Committee, 
[ Applause. ] 


REPORT OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Graver: I wish the Programme Com- 
mittee might have had a little bit of that ap- 
plause while they were preparing this pro- 
gramme, because their labors would then have 
been very much lighter. The Committee, of 
course, submit their report in the form of a 
printed programme, which all of you have re- 
ceived. There are, however, one or two sug- 
gestions that we should like to make. One of 
them is this—that we feel that it is incumbent 
on every member of the American Booksellers’ 
Association to serve the Association when 
asked to do so, unless he has really a legiti- 
mate excuse. We have found that a great 
many members have been hiding behind ex- 
cuses that are scarcely valid; and, consequent- 
ly, the work of the Programme Committee has 
become a very much more difficult one from 
year to year. It is quite possible, as years go 
on, that some of you men who have prepared 
papers at former conventions will be asked to 
do so again; and when you are asked, we feel 
that you ought to submit gracefully and gra- 
ciously. 

In preparing this programme we have had 
one thing in mind. We have tried to have 
some cohesive plan to emphasize, and the topic 
which we want to emphasize at this convention 
is the selling of more books. All of these 
papers, you will notice, consider some partic- 
ular phase of that subject, either the question 
of advertising, or the question of mail-order 
business, or the question of co-operation, and 
co-ordination of the various bookselling agents. 

I believe that all of the papers as they are 
recorded in the programme will be presented 
by the persons whose names appear there, 
with the exception of two. I have a letter 
from Mr. Blessing in which he says that ill- 
ness will keep him at home, and his paper will 
be presented by someone else, Mr. Scribner, 
I believe; and Mr. Jenkins, of Little, Brown & 
Company, who is detained, I believe, by a 
sprained ankle, will have his paper read by 
someone else. 

Mr. Kidd asks me to make an announce- 
ment concerning the Thursday afternoon 
affair. Doubleday, Page & Company have 
invited the Amefican Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion. to be their guests at Garden City. 
That announcement came to the Programme 
Committee too late to enable us to incorporate 
it in the programme. I wrote to Mr. Huebsch 
when this programme was about to be printed 
and asked him if he had any announcement 
that ought to be incorporated in this pro- 
gramme, and he told me that their plans had 
not been sufficiently matured to enable him 
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to give me that information. A few days 
later, when the programme had been printed 
and was on its way to New York, I received 
a letter from Mr. Huebsch in which he told 
me that Doubleday, Page & Company had in- 
vited the American Booksellers’ Association 
to be their guests on Thursday afternoon. | 
asked him to have a special slip printed in 
New York and inserted in the programme. 
Whether that has been done or not, I cannot 
say. 

The Programme Committee really has a 
very difficult task. There are many people 
who promise to write papers; then, a few weeks 
before the convention, they send word that 
something has occurred which makes it im- 
possible for them to write the paper. They 
are called away from the city, or they are sick, 
or their business is not favorable—there is 
always something. But, members of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, it is very important indeed 
that you take an active interest in the Associa- 
tion if you wish it to accomplish that which we 
are all hoping it will. We can get out of it 
only what we put into it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report 
cf Mr. Grauer of the Programme Connmittee. 
What will you do with it? 

[The report was accepted.] 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the re- 
port of the Membership Committee, Mr. Kidd, 
of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Kipp: I was talking this morning to the 
treasurer, and he informed me that only about 
fifty per cent of the members pay their dues. 
We have a nice balance of 600 or 700 dollars, 
and if the other fifty per cent paid up we 
would have enough really to brag about. If 
there is any moral suasion that you members 
who do pay your bills can bring to bear on the 
others, it would be a mighty good thing. 

The Membership Committee of last year, of 
which I was Chairman, did not seem to ac- 
complish very much. With the co-operation 
of the publishers we sent out placards for 
their different representatives, and also mem- 
bership blanks, and personally I talked with a 
great many travelers that called on me in 
Cincinnati. We tried to instill into them the 
idea of the general benefit the publishers 
would get by our having a larger membership, 
for the simple reason that we are here to sell 
books, and the more there are interested in the 
selling of books the more not only will we 
be repaid individually, but the more will the 
publishers be helped, because it is their product 
we are selling. If the new Membership Com- 
mittee works on this line, probably it will get 
a little further advanced than we have. Per- 
sonally, I thought a good deal of having se- 
cured one real live member at ten dollars. 
We have fourteen others; I do not know 
where they come from. It may have been the 
effect of the concentrated hammering of the 
various publishers’ representatives. If that is 
the case, we are greatly obliged to them. 

The geographical distribution of the present 
membership is as follows: 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENT MEM- 


BERSHIP, 
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Total membership ............. 457 


We have lost 33 old members since the last 
convention and added 14 new names (one 
being a reinstatement of a member whose name 
was formerly on the roll). 

If we decide to go West next year for our 
convention, I think that you will find enough 
in the Middle Western States to take care of 
it properly. I think that the general feeling 
is that it would be a mighty good thing to 
move West once in a while. Certainly it 
would interest those people out there that do 
not have an opportunity to come East, and 
possibly later get them to come here when we 

ave our convention in New York. 

Mr. CLrarKe: May I ask Mr. Kidd what is 
the geographical showing of the payments and 
non-payments? Is it confined to any special 
locality ? 

_ Mr. Kipp: I think they pay their bills better 
in the West, Mr. Clarke. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLarKe: Just the thing I wanted to 
know. 

Tue CuHatrMan: Mr. Herr can answer that. 
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_ Mr. Herr: I was going to move the adop- 
tion of Mr. Kidd’s report, and take occasion to 
make the comment on the payment of dues 
Mr. Clarke requested. The majority of dues 
paid come from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio; as you go further 
West, they scatter out thinner. In the South. 
there are almost no dues paid, and have been 
none for a good many years, while through 
the West the smaller dealers, who have never 
come on to the conventions and have gotten 
out of touch with it, have not kept up with 
It has been our policy to keep all 
the names on the list unless a bookseller spe- 


| cifically requests the removal of his name, 





| some other reason. 


owing, I was going to say, owing to death— 
[Laughter]—to their failure, or the fact that 
they are going out of the book business, or for 
We have, accordingly, 
had a constantly diminishing membership, be- 
cause withdrawals have always exceeded the 
new members. 

I want to add that of the thirteen members, 
Mr. Kidd has accounted for one, while six of 
the thirteen were brought in by Mr. Arnold. 
I think recognition of the fact should be made, 
[ Applause. ] 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am not at all surprised 
that the largest membership comes from the 
booksellers of New England and New York. 
Why should it not, when we meet right in 
their midst? lf we are going to increase our 
membership and the activities of this Associa- 
tion, it is quite necessary once in a while that 
we move from this center and go into a center 
very much larger. [Laughter.] That is so. 
We have a lot of booksellers out in the West, 
and it has been my privilege to see a great 
many of them during this last year. They are 
not interested, because they cannot come here 
to these New York meetings. They are too 
far away from them, the smaller men. For 
that reason, I make the suggestion that this 
organization does move once in a while. I 
would like to see it go somewhere else for 
the very reason that we may have a member- 
ship that is not all in the East. All big busi- 
ness is not done in the East; we are doing a 
little in Cleveland; Mr. Kidd told me last 
night that they were doing a little in Cincin- 
nati: I hear that they are doing some in Co- 
lumbus. If you come out there somewhere 
near us we will probably do a lot more, and 
we will get other booksellers in the smaller 
towns also to do more. 

I am glad to hear this report of Mr. Kidd’s, 
and will now entertain a motion to accept it. 

[The report was accepted.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There are three other com- 
mittee reports that are quite important, but as 
none of the chairmen are present to make 
these reports, we will go on. One thing before 
we take up the papers. It has been suggested 
that we have a Publicity Committee. i think 
it a very important suggestion. I do not want 
to bring this matter up in Executive Session; 
I want to bring it up right here while we are 
fresh, 

Mr. CiarKE: I think we should have a Pub- 
licity Committee. I agree that we have not 

been kept entirely in touch with each other. 
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I do not think the PusLisHers’ WEEKLY has 
been kept fully informed of some things which 
might have been given it during the year. I 


think that members do not take the PusBLisH-_| 


ERS’ WEEKLY to the extent that they should, 
and the Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer 
as well. Both of these periodicals are work- 
ing for our members, but I do not think that 
they take these periodicals to a sufficient ex- 
tent, nor do they read them after they do get 
them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clarke. 
Mr. Arnold, what is your view of the matter 
of having a Publicity Committee to keep busy 
from the time we close this convention until 
we open it next year to let the people all 
over the country know that there is a Book- 
sellers’ Association? 


Mr. ArNotp: I think it would be a very good | 


plan to have something of the kind. I am sure 


the PuspLtisHers’ WEEKLY and The Bookseller, | 


Newsdealer and Stationer are very ready to 
print anything that is before them. Some of the 
matters that have been before the Board of 
‘Trade were thought hardly yet in such a state 
as to justify publicity. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why there has not been so much publicity 
material put out as there might have been. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Thank you. The work of 
such a Publicity Committee would be to keep 
everybody throughout the country, and espe- 
cially the PustisHers’ WeEKLy and the other 
trade journals aware of the fact that there is 
such an organization as the American Book- 
sellers’ Association and just what it is doing. 

Mr. MEtcHER: I would like to speak to that 
motion, but only to suggest that no new com- 
mittee should be started without rather serious 
thought. It is so easy to multiply committees. 
It seems to me that with our present commit- 
tecs for membership, with the publishers, with 
the libraries, etc.. we should be able to get 
their activities before us without sending them 
through another channel. Supposing the chair- 
man of this Publicity Committee was, say, in 
Syracuse, and every time the Membership 
Committee wanted to get publicity they had 
to write to a crowded desk at Syracuse, unless 
your chairman is one of those that keeps a flat- 
top desk clear would not the publicity be de- 
layed and its value lost? 

Mr. Butter: Mr. Chairman, I would advo- 
cate urgently that the booksellers throughout 
the country, as well as in the large centers, 
post themselves on the contents of the trade 
papers. You would be very much surprised 
to know how often, after all the strenuous 
efforts made by these various papers, news in 
them is missed by those who ought to read it. 
If we could urge every bookseller in the coun- 
try to take the Bookseller, Newsdealer and 
Stationer and the PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, then 
to study the contents and become familiar with 
them, we could acomplish a great deal more 
good than by appointing a Publicity Commit- 
tee. I think there lies the crux of the situa- 
tion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Who would do this work? 

Mr. Butter: The papers themselves. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You cannot expect the 
papers to do it all. They have other business. 











and it seems to me that if we are not suffi- 
ciently interested in our own work to keep 
them posted, we cannot expect them to do 
very much for us. 

Mr. Butter: Speaking for the Board of 
Trade, we do keep them posted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Board of Trade is not 
the whole Association. Do we want a Publicity 


_ Committee or not? 


Mr. Butter: i think the Association has 
already such a committee—its officers. I do 
not know of anything of consequence that 
transpires that is not reported in the trade 
papers. The trouble is that the booksellers 
themselves do not post themselves. You would 


| be amazed to learn how many of the book- 


sellers have not read this or that important 
article in the trade papers. 

Mr. Conover (of Amsterdam, N. Y.): It 
seems to me we need to give a real strong 
direction to our various executive committees 
to furnish this publicity matter direct to the 
trade publications. What do we have them 
for, if it is not to make them publish the news 
we have? [Laughter.] Do not keep it all 
under your hat, brothers; send it to them. 
You have got it. All you have to do is to 
send it to them and they’ll be more than glad 
to publish it. 

Mr. Crarke: Mr. Butler takes the view I 
do, that the fault is largely with the dealer. 
He does not in this direction—any more than 
any other matters of his business—look after 
his own interest by securing a knowledge of 
his business, for a great deal of the knowledge 
of his business is contained in our two period- 
icals. I know I have sent enough communica- 
tions, anonymously and otherwise, to the trade 
papers, to give the trade some idea of what 
was being done for them. The real trouble 
is where Mr. Butler places it: the booksellers 
do not read the trade periodicals after they 
take them, and they neglect their business in 
other dirctions. 

Mr. Butter: May I make one remark in 
connection with this? You talk about public- 
ity. The Board of Trade has sent out the 
resolution that they passed, for signature, to 
seven hundred and forty-three cities, towns 
and villages throughout the United States. 
That was three weeks or four weeks ago. We 
have received to date fifty-six replies. There 
is your comment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Thank you, gentlemen for 
your remarks. We won’t proceed any further 
with that. Is there any other business before 
we go on? Mr. Herr, have you something? 

Mr. Herr: It has been suggested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have a “get-together” meeting, 
an informal chat, a pleasant social evening, this 
evening, in the hotel, in one of the smaller 
dining rooms, which can easilv be arranged. 
It has been said that there has not been quite 
enough of the social spirit in this organiza- 
tion. The crowd that gathers here, as soon as 


it gets down-stairs, gets absolutely lost, not 
only in the city of New York, but even in the 
Astor Hotel, and the only way to get together 
is for all the men who are here to get together 
sometime and have a sociable evening. 

We might ask the president to deliver to the 
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assembled multitude that well-known talk of | 


his, which he has given in all of the large cities 
in the land—“How to squeeze the lemonade 
out of the lemons that the traveling men hand 
to him.” [Laughter.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: A number of letters have 
come to your president in the last year regard- 
ing such a get-together meeting. The writers 
feel that we ought to have some time during 
the convention when we could meet and talk 
over not shop altogether, but things generally, 
so that we may know each other a little better. 
In the meeting that we held yesterday after- 
noon, this was talked over a little bit, and we 
thought that if you felt, as a great many did, 
the same, that we might have such a meeting. 
No one suggested the president making any 
address, as his contract expired with the Co- 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—ITS 
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operative Bureau some months ago, and a new 


| contract for the Western circuit of one-night 





stands has not been made. [Laughter.] I 
hope it will be the sense of this meeting that 
the Secretary and Mr. Herr make arrange- 
ments for a get-together meeting to-night, 
where we can have a really good time. If 
you do not want to talk about how many books 
you sell, let us talk about how much money 
we lose, and see if we can in some way find 
out how to put the balance on the other side. 

[A get-together meeting was voted.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We now come to a very 
delightful part of the programme—the papers 
—and without any further talk I will introduce 
to you Mr. D. Medcalf, of Scrantom, Wetmore 
& Company, of Rochester, who will talk to us 
about co-operative advertising. 


EFFECTS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


STANDPOINT. 
By D. K. Mepcatr, of Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 


In a discussion of this topic the writer is 
unqualified to state what effect co-operative 
advertising has had upon booksellers in gen- 
eral, but is very glad to briefly state the effect 
it has had upon the business of one particular 
dealer, and hopes that others who have gone 
into this feature of bookselling have had 
equally satisfactory results. 

There are many specific ways in which 
publishers co-operate with the booksellers, as 
for instance in furthering the sale of par- 
ticular books of local interest, special cata- 
logues and other similar .projects. This kind 
of co-operation is for the few, however, and 
is of such little general interest that we will 
confine ourselves to holiday advertising only, 
as this must be of at least some interest to 
every retail dealer in the land. 

First and foremost, let me state that the 
term “co-operative” becomes a misnomer when 
either the publisher or the bookseller ex- 
pects the other to assume all the burden of 
expense. It is surely unreasonable for a book- 
seller to demand twenty-five dollars of a pub- 
lisher to help him sell fifty copies of a $1.35 
novel, and it is equally unjust for the pub- 
lisher to tell the dealer that he isn’t interested 
in any scheme that involves some expense to 
further the sale of his books., 

If we are to reach common ground on this 
subject, we must first dismiss the idea of re- 
ceiving something for nothing. If more books 
are to be sold through advertising, then as 
surely as the profit on those books is shared 
by maker and seller, so should the burden of 
that advertising be shared by each. 

Considered from a reasonable stand-point, 
the whole subject may be summed up in this 
way: If it doesn’t pay or promise to pay both 
publisher and retailer to co-operate, then it 
shouldn’t be done. Don’t spend two dollars to 
get back one, or ask the publisher to do it 
either, 

There have been a good many schemes 
originated by booksellers for holiday advertis- 
ing in which the publishers have been called 
upon either to share or shoulder the expense. 
Where there has been a division of the ex- 


pense, the results have generally repaid both 
parties amply for the money spent. But when 
the publisher has been asked by certain large 
dealers (who realize their importance to the 
publisher) to contribute a considerable sum 


| to help them dispose of stock already pur- 


chased, there has been much dissatisfaction 
expressed, and the entire proposition of co- 
operative advertising received a black eye. 

The so-called composite page on which each 
publisher is alloted definite space, and pays 
a fixed amount, has been criticized by many 
publishers as it is claimed that whereas the 
big concern stands a good chance of getting 
its money back, the smaller house is bound 
to lose out. 

It is largely due to the manifest unfairness 
of such schemes that of recent years there has 
been much opposition shown toward co-opera- 
tive advertising, for the publishers have prob- 
ably felt that as they were going to be com- 
pelled to contribute a considerable sum to 
their best customers, for this purpose, they 
couldn’t very well afford to do anything for 
the other fellows. The consequence of this 
has been for the smaller dealers to feel them- 
selves conspired against and denied their 
share of the spoils. 

The present attitude, however, of a majority 
of the publishers seems to indicate a willing- 
ness to join in any legitimate plan of co- 
operation where the retailer can show them a 
good prospect to get something out of the in- 
vestment. When we have succeeded in de- 
monstrating to others of the larger publish- 
ers that our idea is not to ask for gratuities 
but to spend money with them in the exploita- 
tion of their books, then we will have estab- 
lished the subject on a solid basis, and our 
advertisements will contain all the best books 
of the season and not merely a part, as at 
present. 

Having endeavored to establish a basis for 
co-operative advertising which seems to be 
fair to all concerned, let us consider in detail 
the working out of a definite plan. It is of 


utmost importance to make a careful choice of 
the books you intend emphasizing, as there is 
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a great deal of literature published which, al- 
though having merit, as such, will not re- 
spond to advertising as it does not have the 
popular appeal. The chief purpose of special 
holiday advertising of books is to bring home 
to a larger percentage of the non-book-buying 
public the fact that books make excellent 
Christmas gifts. The increased business is 
not taken from the regular patrons of the 
store, but very largely from people who sel- 
dom buy books during the year, and are in- 
fluenced largely in their selection by the 
advertisements they read. 

The best results will be obtained from the 
fiction ads, as they interest by far the greater 
number of people, and the proportion of ex- 
pense is less per copy for the number of books 
sold than of any other class of reading. Good 
juvenile books if properly advertised (and it 
is always well to have the publisher prepare 
the copy for these ads) bring excellent re- 
turns as the holiday season is the harvest 
time for children’s books, and mothers are 
only too glad to know what the best books for 
their youngsters are. 

With the advent of fall, there appear each 
season a number of popular biographies, travel 
books, and volumes of essays by prominent 
authors, all of which are desirable items to 
advertise and usually bring direct returns. The 
books of more serious import, however, must 
not be over three dollars in price, as the mar- 
ket for expensive books is too limited, and in 
addition to that fact you cannot afford to 
stock these in sufficient quantity to warrant 


an expenditure for advertising. Special holi- | 


day gift books and standard works at mod- 
erate prices are excellent items to advertise, 
provided you can afford to take generous 
space in which to list them, as a small ad. 
containing but a few items of this kind is lost 
in the mass of holiday publicity. 

It is a good plan to use a specially designed 
border for all book ads. and refrain as far as 
possible from including any other matter in 
these special borders. Make your advertis- 
ing as distinctive and unusual as_ possible, 
so that it may in time become a local in- 
stitution for the selection of Christmas 
gifts. 

In order to realize the fullest benefit from 
your advertising, do not neglect that other 
and most important factor—your window dis- 
plays. It is by driving the nail on the head 
repeatedly that you send it home, and it is 
also by constantly emphasizing the importance 
of a single book that you effect a sale. Dis- 
play in your store prominently and constantly 
the special books you are advertising. A good 
way of designating these. particular books is 
to use Christmas cover bands made of stiff 
red paper about two inches in width and let- 
tered in black as follows: “An Ideal Christ- 
mas Gift.” This band can be wrapped around 
the top book, and the remaining copies made 
to look more attractive by using a glazine 
wrapper with the conventional holly seals. 
Erect in a number of prominent places in 
your store signs to read “Have you read” or 
“A Christmas Suggestion,” and beneath this 
caption, which should be permanent, list each 
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day one or two of the special books, con- 
stantly changing the titles. 

This may all seem a far cry from co-opera- 
tive advertising, but in so far as it is backing 
up those ads. the relation is there and, indeed, 
you can’t afford to miss any opportunity, no 
matter how small, to hit that nail on the 
head. 

Now, with regard to presenting your case 
to the publisher. Make the proposition as at- 
tractive as you can. If you yourself have 
confidence and believe that the ads. are going 
to bring you business, don’t be afraid to guar- 
antee a re-order and show good faith by volun- 
teering to take payment of the publishers’ 
share of the expense in stock of the books 
advertised, 

Some publishers may tell you that they pre- 
fer to select the items to be advertised, but 
such an arangement is apt to be disastrous, 
as you are the best judge of what you can sell 
and will certainly put bigger effort into the 
books of your own choosing. 

Remember also that it is of infinitely great- 
er value to both producer and retailer to sell 
a large quantity of one good book, than an 
equal quantity of unimportant books, for the 
bookseller receives a better discount and 
makes more money, his customers are satis- 
fied and have confidence in his judgment, and 
the publisher has the satisfaction first of hav- 
ing produced a winner, and second of having 
helped his customers to turn a dollar. The 
conclusion seems patent, concentrate on the 
big items or the specials and eliminate as far 
as possible the dead wood and the expense in- 
cidental to carrying it. 

Although it is always a moot question as 
to how far we may assume advertising to 
have brought direct returns, it may be of in- 
terest to you to know the experience of one 
dealer during two holiday campaigns. In 1913 
there were over thirty people who brought 
clippings from the ads. into the store, and a 
majority of these purchased one or more of 
the books advertised. Over two hundred and 
fifty copies of a single two dollar travel book 
were sold, which was quite an exceptionally 
large sale for the size of the store. 

There was not a single novel of the twenty- 
three advertised which was carried over in 
any quantity, and of the balance of the books 
featured only three proved to be unprofitable. 
The publishers with two exceptions seemed to 
feel that the co-operation had been profitable 
to them, and expressed their willingness to 
join the campaign of I914. ; 

During the past season there were fewer 
books of exceptional merit, and as a conse- 
quence the showing was not as marked. How- 
ever, in only two cases were any considerable 
quantities carried over, and the fiction again 
responded splendidly, there being no “plugs 
in stock with which to face inventory. The 
heavier books brought better results in 1914 
than in the previous campaign, though it does 
not pay to run many expensive books, as you 
can’t get the returns. 

There were over fifty people who brought in 
ads, cut from the papers, showing an improve- 
ment over the previous season and indicating 
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that the ads. were being noticed. In 1913 
there were twenty-three publishers who co- 
operated, and in 1914 two more were added 
to the list, all of which goes to prove that 
with a good business proposition you need 
not worry about the publishers going in with 
you to sell more books. 

The principal trouble with a good many 
people is that they prefer feeling sorry for 
themselves instead of making an effort to re- 
lieve their condition. A policy of constant 
retrenchment never yet brought success to 
anyone, and if you are truly anxious to sell 
more books, and have never worked out any 
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hope this paper may have sown the seed which 
will bring you into line, for if others can 
make it pay, why can’t you? 





THe CHAIRMAN: We certainly should be 
very much indebted to Mr. Medcalf for such a 
paper. It dealt with facts, not theory, real 
facts, and those we are here for the purpose 
of getting. 

. With a great deal of regret, I must announce 
that Mr. Jenkins cannot be with us. He met 
with an accident—sprained his ankle—and is 
unable to be about, but we are particularly for- 
tutate in having Mr. Harcourt, of Henry Holt 


special plan for your holiday drive, I sincerely | & Company, to read his paper. [Applause.] 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING AS VIEWED BY THE PUBLISHER 
By Hersert F. Jenkins, of Little, Brown & Co. 


As it is the aim of both publisher and book- 
seller to sell more books, co-operation is es- 
sential if this end is to be attained. In no 
department of our trade is there a greater 
diversity of opinion than on the subject of 
the proper methods of advertising. Each pub- 


lisher has his own ideas—or advertising pol- | 


icy; some circularize large mailing lists, some | 
use the newspapers persistently, some prefer | 
magazines; all of us, I feel sure, provide the | 
booksellers with an abundance of printed mat- | 


ter. 

I believe that most publishers are willing to 
appropriate at least 10 cents per copy to ex- 
ploit their new books of a popular character, 
principally fiction, and frequently larger allow- 
ances are made. No small proportion of this 
amount is spent in various forms of co-opera- 
tive advertising—posters, elaborate window 
displays, mailing cards, imprinted circulars, etc. 
Considering the number of books which need 
to be advertised I doubt if there is any manu- 
facturer who does more for his retail trade 
in the way of supplying advertising material 
than the book publisher; and he is glad to do 
this because he wants thé booksellers’ hearty 
co-operation in furthering the sale of his 
product. 


ONLY TWELVE PER CENT SALES FROM ADVERTISING. 


Just how effective the bookseller is in dispos- 
ing of new books is shown by the results of a 
canvass, made some years ago by a New York 
publisher. He asked the readers of a certain 
novel to tell just what actuated them to pur- 
chase the book. In the tabulation of the 500 
replies which he received it was shown that 
only 12 per cent purchased because they saw 
the novel advertised, as against 26 per cent who 


bought on booksellers’ recommendation; 16 | 


per cent purchased because they had read the 
author’s previous books, and 14 per cent pos- 
esssed themselves of a copy on a friend’s 
recommendation. The remainder of the 500 
were influenced by various reasons, but the fact 
that stands out significantly is that over twice 
as many sales were made by the booksellers’ 
recommendation as by direct advertising. 
Another New York publisher sent out 10,- 
000 postal cards in as many new books, assort- 
ed fiction and non-fiction, none by a famous 
author, asking similar questions of purchasers. 
Of the 3400 who replied over 30% said they 








were induced to purchase because of the recom- 
mendation of book salesmen. Less than 10% 
were influenced by advertising. 

If he believes in a new book it would seem 
therefore that the bookseller had the power in 
his own hands to make it sell; surely the 
hearty co-operation of the book salesman who 
has read and liked a book is more to be de- 
sired than a long bill of expenses from an 
advertising agency for newspaper space. 

But co-operative advertising, to many book- 
sellers, means advertising in one or more 
newspapers in the booksellers’ own city, over 
the booksellers’ own name and address, par- 
tially or wholly at the publishers’ expense— 
the latter preferred. The claim is frequently 
made that publishers only advertise in the 
four large cities of the United States, and 
therefore the bookbuyers of the so-called sec- 
ondary cities do not know of the existence of 
new books. If the people of the smaller cities 
read only the local newspapers this assertion 
might be correct, but if they are sufficiently in- 
terested to purchase books, and have the 
wherewithal to gratify their tastes, they must 
surely take one or more of such publications as 
the Outlook, Independent, Atlantic Monthly, 
Review of Reviews, World’s Work, Scribner’s, 
Harper's, Century, to mention a few of the 
many weeklies or monthlies of national circula- 
tion. Practically all of the publishers use such 
mediums to reach the potential book buyer in 
all communities of the United States—large 
and small. 


WHY PUBLISHERS ADVERTISE IN THE “BIG FOUR” 
CITIES. 


As for confining the advertising to the news- 
papers of the four largest book centres, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston— 
modesty forbids me to mention Boston first— 
iong experience has shown that by the time a 
novel attains the best selling class in those 
four cities it has become proportionately well 
and favorably known in most of the other 
cities through the United States. If a ten or 
even fifteen cent advertising allowance be 
spread out thin in the newspapers of twenty 
cities it will not, in my judgment, be as effect- 
ive as if concentrated in the recognized book- 
selling mediums of the “big four.” 

But, you may very well ask, under what 
circumstances are you willing to arrange with 
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booksellers for co-operative newspaper ad- 
vertising ? 


THE “HALF AND HALF’ BASIS. 


My answer is as follows, and I am speaking 
only for the firm I represent: When we have 
a new book or books, principally novels, which 
seem to us to possess elements of popularity— 
books by new or old authors that we wish to 
exploit—we will co-operate with the trade on 
a half-share basis, provided the bookseller 
shows his faith in the book by a liberal initial 
order. After the title or titles are agreed 
upon, the bookseller may then select the news- 
paper in his own city, we will supply copy or 
cuts, which the bookseller inserts over his 
own name and address. We will pay one-half 
of the net cost of such advertising. It is not 
difficult for the publisher to ascertain the suc- 
cess of this plan—that is expressed in one 
word—re-orders. 

You have doubtless heard of this plan before 
—many publishers have adopted it—and per- 
haps you may think it far from liberal. Why 
not, you may ask, won’t you pay the entire 
cost? Because the advertising appropriation 
would not permit us to make such an arrange- 
ment with all of the good friends in the trade 
and we would not want to discriminate by 
favoring some one dealer in a city and turning 
down an equally good customer. 

There is every reason why the bookseller 
should advertise in his own town, like any 
other retail merchant and most of you do. lif 
the publisher shares one-half the expense of a 
campaign in exploiting a book the retailer de- 
rives certain general advantages from this spe- 
cial advertising in addition to his profit on the 
sales of this particular book. In other words 
you are credited with being a good adver- 
tiser. Therefore why should not the book- 
seller pay half of the cost? 

I can very well appreciate the benefits to be 
derived by a bookseller who contracts for one 
or more pages in his local newspaper and par- 
cels the space out to publishers. Such adver- 
tising during the holidays materially stimulates 
the demand for all books which the bookseller 
carries in stock—those issued by obublishers 
who do not take space as well as those who do. 
As for results—re-orders—from such adver- 
tising we have failed to discover any unless we 
devoted our space to exploiting a few popular 
books. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING. 


Consider for a moment the publishers’ posi- 
tion if he should grant all the demands for 
outright advertising allowance of this char- 
acter. Last autumn a score of such requests 
came to us from various parts of the country 
asking us to take space in advertising pages 
promoted by booksellers. 

To accommodate one dealer in a city re- 
sults in protests from his competitors after the 
advertisement appears, so that the publisher 
finds it necessary to indite diplomatic letters 
of explanation. If he makes the same counter 
proposition to all comers whereby publisher 
and bookseller share alike, his position is se- 
cure. 

As I stated at the beginning, this newspaper 
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advertising over the dealer’s name is in addition 
to all other forms of co-operative advertising. 
For example to herald the glad tidings of a 
book called “Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley” 
we have supplied 135 gross of clothespins to 
booksellers throughout the country to mail 
to their customers—enough pins to hang up 
the wash of all the booksellers in the United 
States. While carrying out this plan the price 
of clothespins increased 1oc. per gross—evi- 
dently some one thought we were trying to 
corner the market. 


WASTED ADVERTISING. 


In common with the other publishers we 
have furnished window display for booksell- 
ers costing a dollar or more each, booklets 
containing biographies of our authors, speci- 
men chapters of novels for distribution by the 
trade—until I sometimes think that the book- 
seller receives more material than he knows 
what to do with. I know of one instance 
where a dealer used the imprinted circulars 
we sent him for packing some original illus- 
trations when these were returned to us. Had 
it been some other publisher’s circulars we 
would not have felt so badly! 

I do not think that a bookseller asks for 
an advertising contribution without really be- 
lieving that he can sell more of a publish- 
ers’ books. But when such experiments have 
cost the publisher as high as one dollar per 
copy for every re-ordered copy sold by such 
advertising he becomes skeptical of results. 

If in addition to larger advances and higher 
royalties to authors, increased costs of manu- 
facture, growing overhead charges, more lib- 
eral trade discounts, the publisher accedes to 
all the requests made on him for outright 
advertising contributions, he might apply to 
himself Artemus Ward’s famous saying con- 
cerning Jeff Davis: “It would have been 
money in his pocket if he had never been 
born.” 

In conclusion co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising between publisher and bookseller, to 
me means “fifty-fifty.” 


THe CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, I desire to thank Mr. Har- 
court for the reading of this paper. It is 
surely a paper to be considered thoroughly. 

We have now some time for the discussion 
of these papers, and if we are going to be most 
benefited by these meetings, we must have dis- 
cussion of them. 

Mr. Cuartes E. Butter: One of the greatest 
of the bookseller’s difficulties, one generally 
overlooked, is his capacity to handle the ma- 
terial that is sent. I am very often compelled 
to decline, for the very reason that we cannot 
keep on sending to our clientele, everything of 
the sort sent to us by the publisher. It is one 
of the greatest problems to be handled, one 
that may well come before the convention, and 
likewise before the Executive Committee and 
the publishers; we will have to devise some 
better means of advertising and exploiting, in 
the face of the thousand and one publications 
that come out annually. Every publisher has 
absolute faith in each particular book. All it 
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needs in his view to make it a market is ad- 
vertising and circularization; but those who 


have to sell it, and are faced with the actual | 
problem, find that they are absolutely over- | 


whelmed by the quantity of circular matter 
sent them. 

Regarding advertising: I fully believe that a 
method carried out two or three years ago 
here in New York, by which a dozen or more 
of the larger publishers co-operated and ad- 


vertised their most prominent books, giving | 


the names of all the booksellers in the city, 
was a wise one. 
however, a great deal of antagonism arose, 
znd the publishers declined to carry it out 
further. 

Mr. Conover: We find that it is very con- 
venient for us to send out circular matter that 
can be enclosed in a 634-inch envelope. We 
think it a good thing to do a credit business, 
znd I will tell you why. In the first place, we 
send our customers a statement; and the en- 
velope is filled with as many circulars as can 
be sent for two cents. The matter is all pre- 
pared beforehand. When they send the money 
back they have to have the receipt mailed to 
them, and with it we send another lot of 
circulars. 

Do not, however, make the mistake of send- 
ing the same circulars when you send the book 
as you do when you send the receipt; also, do 
not send the same kind of material to a busi- 
ness house that you send to a home. You 
have to sort your envelopes containing cir- 
culars into four different lots—one to send 
to the home with the bill, one to the home with 
a receipt, one to the business place with the 
bill, and the other with the receipt. 

In addition to using circulars, I also believe in 
personal work. For example, I am very muck 
interested in botany, and last summer I was in- 
vited to talk to the pupils of a country school. 
I took Reed’s “Wild Flowers” in my pocket, 
and, on the way, I picked some of the various 


For one reason or another, | 


/ to be good. 


little weeds. In the course of my talk I showed | 


the weeds. Then I pulled out this little book 


flowers, and I am going to present this to the 
school. If I ever come here again, I want you 


to be able to tell me about the flowers and | 


weeds.” 
Well, it has worked well. [Applause.] 

hear these things from Mr. Conover. Some 
of us are really carrying books in our pockets. 
Why. in the West we do that very often. We 
go to a dinner, we put a book in our pocket 
and we play with it, and often take orders 
on it. 


I went to a Rotary Club meeting with a | 


lars with our statements these envelopes were 
invariably thrown away: there were also a 
great many complaints from our customers 
about loading up their envelopes with circu- 
lars and advertisements. We had to discon- 
tinue the practice. I do not think it is prac- 
tical in a large community, though it may be 
so in a small one. 

_ Mr. SHoemMaker: I want further informa- 
tion from Mr. Medcalf as to his co-operative 
advertising arrangements with the publishers. 

Mr. Mencatr: After we plan our purchases 
we go to the various publishers and tell them 
that we have selected certain books in their 
line which we want to emphasize, and we pro- 
pose to them to place an additional order for 
what they may consider a fair quantity. and 
agree to take payment out of their share of 
the advertisement in the stock of that par- 
ticular book. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: What is their share? 

Mr. MencatFr: Their share amounts to about 
fifty per cent. 

Mr. CLARKE: Some of our best book-buyers 
in Boston refuse to receive circulars in their 
mail. Therefore, we try to use a two-cent 
stamp on ordinary matter when we have no 
statements that call for a two-cent stamp. 
Another rule of ours is for our circulars to 
bear always the name of W. B. Clarke Com- 
pany, rather than the name of the publisher. 

Mr. Conover: Certainly, always. 

Mr. CLARKE (continuing): They are some- 
times dilatory in supplying them. We had 
occasion recently to put out twenty thousand 
circulars. We named a certain date when 
these circulars ought to have been there; some 
of them were, but our entire mailing was 
held back nearly three weeks by the stupid- 
ity of a certain publisher’s publicity depart- 
ment. 

I will not push a book that I don’t believe 
I can send out perhaps five thou- 
sand circulars by means of my lending library. 
These circulars are sent out in books of a 


| kindred nature of other publishers. 
and said: “Here you will find a great many | 





book in my pocket not long ago, and handing | 


it to a gentleman, I said, “Have you chil- 
dren?” He said, “Yes.” “Look it over,” I 
said. He looked it over, and I had four 
orders. Before I got through I had eighteen 


orders for this dollar book. This shows the 
value of personal work. : 

Mr. Butter: I merely want to say in answer 
to Mr. Conover that we tried the principle of 
enclosing circulars here in New York, with 
the result that in sending out a lot of circu- 


Mr. Lewis: There is one method of distri- 
bution which I have been using for the last 
few months that possibly more thoughtful 
booksellers have used for many years—the 
distribution of imprint circulars. The first 


| point I want to make is that I feel we should 
THe CHAIRMAN: It is always pleasant to 


be very careful not to use any circular that 
does not bear our own imprint. We simply 
throw away as useless the circular that has 
only the publisher’s name on it, because that 
diverts business away from our departmené. 
I have a newsstand which I have not utilized 
in the past as I might have done for the dis- 
tribution of imprint matter. For the last six 
months we have been systematically sorting 
the imprint matter—and I might add we have 
systematically requested publishers not to 
send us imprint matter of certain books which 
we cannot use. We must save the publishers 
expense along this line as much as possible. 
We place in a certain class of magazines that 
appeal to women the imprint matter of books 
that appeal to them. We place in magazines 
largely for light reading imprint circulars or 
post cards that refer to the books and novels 
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of the lighter character. We place in the 
heavier magazines, magazines such as the 
Forum and Reviews of Reviews, imprint cir- 
culars advertising books of a heavier nature. 
It is a mistake to fill a magazine like the 
Forum with advertising matter of novels; as 
also it would be a mistake to place in Munsey’s 
advertising matter of a book of a serious 
nature. [Applause.] 

Mr. ArNo_p: What Mr. Lewis has said in 
the matter of discrimination suggests a new 
line that we should follow up very much more 
thoroughly, as indicated. Mr. Rider, of the 
PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, told us a few years ago 
what he would do if he were a bookseller in 
a town of, we will say, fifteen or twenty 
thousand inhabitants. He would card cata- 
logue everybody in the town and everybody 
within twenty miles of the town, and then he 
would use this discrimination we speak of, 
with great particularity. If a book came out 
on the subject of meats he would see the 
butcher and sell him a copy; if a book for 
someone else. especially, he would get at him, 


and so on throughout the various branches | 


of trade and all sorts of individual interests. 
Then we would be able to use these circulars 
that the publishers are willing to give us so 
freely, without so much waste as there is now. 

Mr. Lewis indicates the direction in which 
to go. Mr. Rider has told us how far we 
can go. I wish we could hear from Mr. Rider 
now, because this speech which he made was 
before the local Booksellers’ League, and I 
am not even sure that it has ever been pub- 
lished. It was the wisest deliverance on the 
subject I think we have ever had. 

Mr. Rider logically pointed out the fact, 
which the statistics given this morning sub- 
stantiate, that the bookseller’s own influence 
is of more importance than the advertising. 
It all points to the fact that we should have 
more booksellers, and the best thing that the 
publishers can do, that the booksellers can do, 
is to get together and try to produce conditions 
which will put more people in the book trade. 
The best advertisement for a book is a book- 
store. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rider, we would be 
glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Riper: I regret to say I have just been 
out of the room, and so did not hear the dis- 
cussion preceding. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will try and arrange 
that Mr. Rider will give us a little talk before 
we get through. 

Mr. Mapison (Montclair): My experience 
in circularizing has been very unsatisfactory. 
For instance, I sent out five hundred post 
cards advertising “The Turmoil,” and I re- 
ceived one advance order; so you can see how 
the people in Montclair take these things. 
The only exception to this has been that quar- 
terly bulletin that Houghton Mifflin Company 
issues; it provides me with a steady trade in 
their: books. It is sent to three hundred and 
fifty of my best customers, buying people, and 
I find that before I can get the books people 
are asking for them. That is my experience 
now for more than ten years with that publi- 
cation. Every two years my mailing list is 





revised; the dead people straightened out, 
and changes of address made. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am afraid we are not 
careful enough regarding our mailing lists. 
Our mailing lists become morgues. Every 
little while we should go over such a list and 
find out who the living ones are, and then 
subdivide that list into numerous heads; the 
people who want to buy art, poetry and biog- 
raphy do not want circulars sent to them on 
business problems. From our own standpoint, 
I have fought the average publisher’s circular, 
not because it was not a well-printed circular, 
and not because it was one that was too flow- 
ery, but because there is too much of it. The 
average customer, when he takes up a cir- 
cular, wants to know what you have, some- 
thing about the book, get through with it and 
get the order in. 

The results with us, from circulars, have 
been tremendous. The circulars that we sent 
out for the last year have brought into us 
over sixteen and one-half per cent returns. 
Some of the circulars have gone as high as 
twenty-four and twenty-five per cent, while 
others have fallen down some; but do you 
realize that even ten per cent is a very large 
return? According to the best advertising 
sources that I can find, an eight per cent 
return on a circular is a profitable proposi- 
tion; so that when you do a ten per cent 
business on a circular you are doing a splendid 
business; when you are doing twelve and thir- 
teen, it is a glorious one; all you have to do 
is to keep on feeding to those people the 
things that they want and you can tell by the 
orders which are coming in the things they 
want, 

Why not look over your stock and feed to 
them the things they are demanding from you, 
instead of trying to force upon them a lot of 
circulars that don’t appeal much to them? 

It is no use sending a copy of a circular of 
a novel to a man who is filled with poetry 
or with drama; it is no use sending to a 
man who reads fiction and mystery stories 
circulars relating to the Tagore’s “Gitanjali” 
or “The Crescent Moon.” What you want to 
do is to send that man what he wants, and if 
you don’t know him, get busy and see that he 
is properly indexed under the head to which 
he belongs. 

At the convention last year a man from a 
town with a population of about 15,000 came 
to me, putting some questions to me about 
advertising. Together we mapped out a little 
circular for him on a certain book. He sent 
out the circulars, which cost him eighty dol- 
lars, and his return was $410. “I did not care 
for the $410,” he said, “but I found this out, 
that there were nineteen or twenty real book 
buyers in my town that I had never known 
anything about. They had been buying books 
away from my town before that.” 

What we want to do is to find out who in 
our town are buyers of real books, and to get 
their orders rather than let them come into 
New York, or into Cleveland, or some of the 
smaller towns. Get busy, and make your 


mailing list; get your customers and mail 
stuff to them. You can do it. The question is, 
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will we do a little bit of work, a little bit of | 
hard work, to making our mailing list what it | 
should be? | 

Mr. Conover: Mr. President, I am not here | 
to advertise anybody’s business, but 1 want to 
tell you that the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY issues a 
monthly imprinted periodical that we have 
found first-rate. We used it all last year, made 
a contract with them for this year, and are 
going to use it next year. 


Mr. Harcourt: We have found in general | 


that it does not pay to send imprint circulars 
to a bookseller, unless you have arranged with 
him beforehand, and the thing is planned, to- 


gether, and that the best results for the book- | 


seller, as well as for us, is when the principle 
of “fifty-fifty” is applied to circulars as well as 
to co-operative advertising. For instance, if 
we send out three or four hundred postal 
cards about a book, regular government postal 
cards at one cent apiece, if we charge the 
bookseller at the rate of fifty cents a hundred, 
we, ourselves, paying the other half and the 
printing expense, he uses those so much more 
carefully that the results pay him better than 
if he had them free, and it pays us a great 
deal better. I wonder if you would not think 


about that general proposition of dividing the | 


cost. Not because it is better for the pub- 
lisher so much as it is better for you. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Have you anything fur- 
ther you wish to say? 

Mr. Metcatr: I would like to ask with re- 
gard to your own circular work, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether you send out letters with circu- 
lars, whether you do individual solicitation 
to back your circulars up, and whether you 
send a circular published by the publisher, 
without any additional matter whatever, under 
a one or two cent stamp? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Very frequently the cir- 
culars we send out are circulars we have 
printed and send out, and the publisher some- 
times halves the expense. We never send a 
letter with it, but there is always an envelope 
enclosed addressed to Burroughs Brothers, 
with an order blank enclosed; we make it just 
as easy for them to enclose their money as 
possible. We have a list of probably seven 
hundred on some books. We follow up the 
circular two weeks or a month later, depend- 
ing on the book, with a letter. 

Mr. Butter: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask you what effect that method of doing 
business has on your regular customers. 
Would not you be turning it into a mail order 
business and thereby preventing them from 
coming to your store, which is the all import- 
ant thing? 

THe CHAIRMAN: That would be so if we 
circularized Cleveland, but we are very care- 
ful not to circularize Cleveland, except by 
telephone. Our circularization is outside of 
Cleveland, very largely. That is, for orders. 
Of course, we send out circulars in Cleveland 
all the time, in our statements, and in our let- 
ters, but the orders we get in mostly from 
circulars. Often the circulars or more often 
the letters which we send out bring people into 
town and into our store. 

Mr. Macautey: (Of Detroit) I thoroughly 





coincide with Mr. Jenkins’ view, and it seems 
to me perhaps we have lost a little track of it 
in our discussion of circularization. He was 
in Detroit early in the winter and we discussed 
his proposition, and undertook such a cam- 
paign on his book, “Amarilly of Clothes Line 
Alley,” with good results, and last fall 
we entered into a similar contract with an- 
other firm with “The Clarion,” also with ex- 
cellent results. There is one phase of this 
proposition which has not been mentioned, 
namely, that we very often fail to take our 
salesman into our confidence in regard to what 
circulars we are sending out. Very often a 
customer comes into our store and says, “I 
have a circular and I want to get that book.” 
It is of the utmost importance that your sales- 
man and saleswoman know what books you 
are circularizing and advertising. It seems to 
me that a window display at the time you 
are sending out circulars and doing advertis- 
ing would increase the results fourfold. 

Mr. CLarKE: I issued a nature catalogue 
for a number of years. I got certain adver- 
tisements paid for by the publisher. I sold a 
great many nature books; but I wonder 
whether any reckoning was made of how many 
customers came to the publishers from other 
towns? I know that my catalogue went all 
over the country. Mr. Fuller, of the Old 
Corner Book Store, tells me that customers 
came in with my catalogue in their hands to 
buy of him. A number of years ago I spent 
$3000 a year on a concise list of the best litera- 
ture, irrespective of who published it. I sent 
it to the leading public libraries. I am credit- 
ably informed that nearly every public library 
continued to go to its own bookseller; the 


| catalogue was appreciated, but the money that 


went to the other fellows was so much that I 
gave it up. 

Mr. Grant: We throw away no catalogues, 
but use, as intelligently as possible, every cata- 
logue sent to us bearing our own imprint. We 
have had good results from these lists. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: In a good many stores the 
sales people have lists of customers which they 
themselves make out at the time they are mak- 
ing the sales, and to a certain extent they are 
the property of those sales people; when book- 
sellers are making distributions of advertis- 
ing matter supplied by the publishers, they 
should consult those sales people and use their 
lists of customers. 

I might say from our own experience in dis- 
tributing advertising matter, of which we do 
a great deal, that we find the distribution with 
many of the booksellers unprofitable; but oc- 
casionally we do find distributions that are 
exceedingly profitable, and I am convinced 
that where we find it exceedingly profitable is 
where they have lists that are carefully pre- 
pared or checked up. 

I do not believe that any bookseller can bet- 
ter employ his time than by going over and re- 
classifying his mailing list, at least once, and 
perhaps several times a year. 

Miss Bette Morris: (Harlem) We are in 
New York, and yet not in New York. We 
have all New York competition to meet and 
it is pretty difficult. We have a little paper 
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called the Harlem Home News and it prints a 
long list of social doings. Along with our 
regular book department we have wedding 
favors and various other gifts. One plan I 
have developed is to go over the long list of 
engaged couples in this Harlem paper, and I 
send to everybody who announces his engage- 
ment a nice letter asking them to drop into 
the store. Out of twenty-five letters I have 
gotten eleven splendid orders, and I be- 
lieve if we followed the society columns on 
some lines we would be amply repaid. 

Mr. Conover: There is not a newly married 
couple in Amsterdam who have not received a 
circular of our baby books. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Herr: On behalf of the hurriedly ap- 
pointed committee on the get-together meeting, 
we have decided instead of trying to have a 
meeting this evening that we want to have a 
get-together meeting at the close of the ses- 
sion this afternoon when the treasurer will 
endeavor to provide a few light refreshments 
for those who remain; and we would like 
everybody, the members of the Association, 
and all of our guests, to remain. 

Mr. Cary: I am going to suggest some- 
thing that has to do with the war. Not be- 
cause we want to talk of the war, but we are 
proud that we have been recently represented 
in it by a bookseller. I have asked the presi- 
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dent if he would not appoint a committee to 
pass a resolution to show the deep apprecia- 
tion and the honor we feel in the gallant work 
which was done by a fellow bookseller, Mr. 
Lauriat, of Boston in the Lusitania disaster. 
[ Applause.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cary, will you say 
something about what Mr. Lauriat has done? 
Probably some of us have not seen it in the 
papers. 

Mr. Cary: I presumed you were all famil- 
iar with the facts. Mr. Lauriat jumped over- 
board, swam to a collapsible boat, put it to- 
gether, and rescued thirty-two people. [Great 
applause. ] 

{After some discussion it was moved and 
seconded that the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of three to draft the resolution.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: | will appoint that commit- 
tee a little later. 

I desire at this time to announce some com- 
mittees : 

The Auditing Committee: Mr. C. D. Nye, of 
Waterbury, Conn., Mr. Speakman of Coates- 
ville, and Mr. J. Roy Collier, of Troy, N. Y. 


The Committee on Nominations: Mr. Ful- 
ler, Mr. Remington and Mr. Malkan. 
The Committee on Resolutions: Mr. Mel- 


cher, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Charles E. Butler, Mr. 
Arnold, and Mr. Sterling. 
[The Convention adjourned until 2 o’clock.] 


TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


THe CHAIRMAN: I appoint as the Committee 
on Resolutions for Mr. Lauriat, Mr. Cary, Mr. 
Shoemaker, and Mr. Kidd. If any of you have 


any suggestions, which you want to place be- | 


fore the Resolutions Committee proper, kindly 
give it to them as early as possible, so that 
they may have ample time to work up the mat- 
ter. Mr. Melcher is the chairman of that 
committee. 

We would like to hear from Mr. Huebsch 
1egarding the banquet and the booksellers’ 
school. 

Mr. Huegsscu: The banquet has been very 
well taken care of. Only one of our speakers 
has disappointed us, Professor Stephen Lea- 
cock of Toronto, who wrote me to-day that 
he would not be able to come. 
outlined the arrangements for the banquet.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOOK- 
SELLERS’ SCHOOL—NEW YORK. 


Perhaps a few of you remember that there is 
a committee of this Association on the subject 
of a booksellers’ school. The Committee was 
appointed at my suggestion, two years ago, and 
it was reappointed last year, and while, as a 
committee, it has not been very active, the 
work that we have done in New York will, 
we hope, do credit to the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association: Mr. Jacobs will speak in de- 
tail of the course they have conducted in 
Philadelphia. In New York we have continued 
the series of lectures that have been given 
here for several years past, but the definite 
thing that we have done, and probably the 
most important step towards the establishing 
of vocational training as a permanent thing | 


[Mr. Huebsch | 





| ment, 


course under the supervision of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. That is the first 
course in bookselling ever given in this coun- 
try. The students have had to pay for their 
tuition, and it makes a vast amount of differ- 
ence, whether the people pay for a thing or 
get it for nothing. If they pay for it they feel 
there is a need for it, and if they get it for 
nothing they stight it. We have an enrollment 
of more than twenty young men and women of 
first class intelligence, the sort of people that 


| you would be very glad to welcome to the 


book trade. We have several high school 
teachers of English. We have the proprietor 


| of one of the largest New York book stores, 


we have the head of one of the largest depart- 
ment store book departments in New York, 
and several of the assistants in his depart- 
Three or four men employed in pub- 
lishing houses also take the course. Twenty 
is not very many, but the fact that there are 
twenty people, intelligent people, who are will- 
ing to pay to get this thing, seems to me to 
justify our committee’s work and much is 
hoped for in the future. 

The course that we are giving here consists 
of thirty hours, of which fifteen are devoted to 
a rapid survey of the history of literature. 
The lecturer on that subject is Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, who is known to some of you as an 
author, and who has been an instructor of 
literature of Stanford University, and lecturer 
for the University of London. The course, 
while not at all comprehensive, has proved very 
interesting, and the members of the school are 
quite as much interested in it as in the trade 
branches. He is making literature vivid and 


for the book trade, has been to introduce the | showing the relation of our older literature to 
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the books of modern literature which we 
handle for a livelihood. 

The other fifteen hours are being devoted 
to the various technical problems of the trade. 
We have had Mr. Glen Parker of the Baker 
& Taylor Company give two hours on the use 
of catalogues and trade guides, bibliographies, 
and short-cuts to the finding of books, and 
some of the experienced men who were pres- 
ent found a great deal of information in his 
talks. He brought about a van load of cata- 
logs with him, as illustrative material. We 
have had Mr. Temple Scott who lectured on 
classification, cataloging, making catalogs, sell- 
ing books by mail through catalogues, the 
arrangement of stock in the store, and similar 
subjects. We have had Mr. Eisele, of Bren- 
tano’s, discuss the routine of the book store, 
from the taking down of the shutters in the 
morning until putting them up at night, how 
orders are handled, etc., and we have several 
lectures still to come, on various topics—by 
Mr. Rider and by Byrne Hackett who is going 
to discuss the manufacture of the book. 

The course is continuing on Friday evening 
and, in the hope that some of you may remain 
over, we have made it an open session to 
which everybody is invited to come. The 
subject will be the making of the book in 
olden times and at the present time. It will 
be illustrated by lantern slides, showing the 
old time bookmaking, and moving pictures 


taken by the Atheneum Press, showing how | 


books are made to-day. The moving picture 
is a duplicate of the one which Ginn & Com- 
pany have on exhibition at the San Francisco 
Fair. 

There is just one thing I would like to say 
in conclusion, and it may be gratuitous, for I 
do not think I, as a member of this associa- 
tion, have any right to give you advice, but I 
feel very strongly about this whole subject 
of vocational training. If you take it as seri- 
ously as I do, it is a subject that should be a 





great deal more in your hands than in the 
hands of independent outsiders like myself. 
It affects your business vitally, it means every- 
thing to you and to the future of the retail 
book trade, and if you don’t see the value of 
it, and don’t continue it and push it in other 
cities, I hardly see why anybody else should. 
You discuss problems of net prices and dis- 
counts and a great many other things, all of 
which seem to me secondary to the funda- 
mental thing of training the people who are 
going to follow you in this business. 

There is no other way that they can get their 
training, except by long apprenticeship, and it 
could not and should not be given in a casual 
way. If we do not follow systems of instruc- 
tion such as have proved successful on the 
other side, in France, Germany and Italy, if 
we do not pursue systematic education for the 
trade, then you are never going to have a 
more cultivated book trade than you have to- 
day. It is a serious matter which your reso- 
lutions committee should take hold of, and 
it seems to me to exceed in importance all 
question of price, and similar matters, which 
after all do adjust themselves. 

[Mr. Shoemaker was called upon to re- 
port regarding the Philadelphia school. He 
asked that Mr. Jacobs report.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: This is surely one of the 
things that we are interested in. If we are 
not, we should be, because, the better the 
clerk is prepared for the work, the easier the 
work is going to be. Salesmanship in a book 
store is no simple proposition. In some towns 
we are not large enough to have a school, but 
we Can in our own stores carry out to some 
extent at least some of the things that are 
being carried on in the schools in New York 
and in Philadelphia. 

Now we will come to the reading of the pa- 
pers. The first is: “Methods employed in the 
Middle West,” by Mr. Fred Melcher, of W. K. 
Stewart & Company, Indianapolis. 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE MIDDLE WEST, 
By Frep Me tcuer, of W. K. Stewart & Co., Indianapolis. 


I have never approached a talk with more 
humbleness than I do this afternoon. Having 
missed two years of these meetings, unavoid- 
ably, I have been reviewing the two annual 
convention numbers of the PUBLISHERS’ 


WEEKLY, and reading the reports and com- | 


ments. It seems as though we have had all 
the suggestions which could be made and 


that it would be a good plan for me merely to | 
deliver an anthology of paragraphs on book- | 


selling from the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 

Another thing which makes me feel diffident 
is the fact that in the first number I picked 
up, I found towards the end of the discussion, 
that it was suggested that we had too much 
time given to papers and not enough to open 
discussion. In the second year, towards the 
middle of the paper, I found this: “But all 
this talk about what the bookseller ought to 
do, makes mea little hot under the collar.” 
Then it says “Great applause and laughter.” 
[Laughter.] 

Evidently the feeling that we can be lec- 





tured to too much has become recurrent in 
our conventions. I find that when one makes 
suggestions to me that seem too emphatic, 
when I am too much watched over to see 
whether I carry them through, I am perhaps 
a little less likely to want to undertake them. 


| 1 make this suggestion to any of the publicity 


men who send things out to the retailers, that 
they can overdo their suggestive letters. So 
it suits my own mood to tell you how we hope 
we can do it and how we are trying to do it, 
rather than to tell you how we have been 
doing it in Indianapolis. 


MAKING ONE’S BOOKSTORE A PART OF THE COM- 
MUNITY. 


In the first place, I should like to give my 
conclusions first, namely that what we want 
to do there is to make our book store an abso- 
lute part of the community and state life. 
Just as this country with its Constitution was 
at its inception an idealistic thing, so what we 
want is rather an idealistic conception of our 
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book store. Then, working from this stand- 
point, we will measure to very good practical 
advantage the suggestions that come along. 

When I left New England two years ago 
I had a firm determination that if I were to 
be a Hoosier, I would be a good Hoosier, 
[Laughter] so 1 read Dunn’s “History of Indi- 
ana,” and Ross’ “Changing America.” In that 
last book you will find perhaps the best inter- 
pretation now in print of the spirit of the 
Middle West, and I have found it coincides 
with my own observations. He points out that 
in the Eastern States there is the indi- 
viduality of cities and counties, the colleges 
are endowed and the institutions have grown 
up from personal foundation, while in the 
Middle West the States take their consciences 
seriously, they take no education from charity, 
out of their taxes pay for their institutions, 
pay for their college education, as well as 
their school education. 

There is a feeling in the cities in the Middle 
West that they are working together with 
their State and with the State conscience, 
which I find missing even in a State so loyal 
to its traditions as Massachusetts. Now, what 
I want is a book store to be part of that com- 
munity life. 

Did you ever notice when you go to a dis- 
tant city, how anxious you are to get hold of 
the characteristic thing in that city? Have 
you not an idea that if you went say, to New 
Orleans, that you would especially like to 
see something belonging particularly to their 
life, perhaps their French restaurants. Have 
you not thought, if you went to Los Angeles 
—I have heard others express the same idea— 
you would like to go and see Parker’s store. 
He is part of the community life there. 


A BOOKSTORE SHOULD BE A CIVIC INSTITUTION. 


Now, there is nothing except the institutions 
which the people build, their schools and their 
art institutes, that has such an opportunity to 
become part of that community feeling as a 
book store. Absolutely nothing. Has any 
other store the chance to be part and parcel 
of that community life? Not one! That is 
the feeling I have about our own book store; 
the feeling I think which might guide others. 
We want our store to be part of the com- 
munity life, and that does not mean just an 
idealistic conception, it means practically dol- 
lars and cents. It means what I am asked to 
talk about; it means selling more books. [Ap- 
plause.] 

There are two or three points in our practi- 
cal application of this principle which I will 
discuss, not because I believe I can add any- 
thing to’ the many suggestions already made 
at these conventions, but because the reitera- 
tion interests myself and perhaps helps me 
— clearly to understand what we are trying 
to do. 

In the first place, let me say a word as to 
what we have to consider in the preparation 
for an institution. We have an inheritance of 
about sixty years of Hoosier bookselling, from 
one name to another, always on the same 
stretch of street, always in the exact center 
of a loyal city. We are now equipped with 
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an entirely new store, one that we designed 
for the book business, and which we think 
is particularly suited for the book business. 
We have endeavored to make it a physically 
beautiful building that would attract people. 
It is, to my mind, the most attractive store, 
architecturally, in the two busiest blocks of 
Indianapolis. Inside we have tried to spare 
nothing in our endeavor to make it a place 
of dignity—the kind of thing people expect to 
find in that book store. 


THE CARE OF THE STOCK. 


With this building, as it was framed, we 
have of course now to make the appeal in 
the stock. I would like to speak about a few 
of the things which people like to find in their 
community book store. I might repeat some 
of the commonplaces of retail bookselling—I 
might emphasize again that people expect to 
find their books classified so that frequent visit- 
ors can go readily to the subjects which inter- 
est them. They expect to find the stock plain- 
ly marked, so that they do not have continu- 
ally to call for assistance in locating a book. 
They expect almost supernatural insight as to 
when they want to browse and when they 
don’t want to browse, and that difficulty is to 
be taken seriously into consideration. They 
also expect to find book exhibits that are time- 
ly, emphasizing something they have seen in 
their papers. They expect to find changing 
counters, otherwise the store becomes set in 
their minds, as if nothing ever happened there. 

Besides this purely mechanical means of 
taking care of the stock, there are two things 
that, | think, should be particularly emphasized. 
In the first place, it is very easy, especially 
when the letters and suggestions are flying in 
through the mail, to become engrossed in the 
idea that the bookstore must concentrate 
around this suggestion or around that special 
feature. We get the idea that people are only 
interested in some particular prominent book 
on the war, or on some novel—of course, they 
are, but there is the other side. A person com- 
ing in for a book on palmistry or etiquette, or 
any one of a hundred other insignificant but 
practical subjects, expects your bookstore to 
meet his need; expects you to have every 
cook book he may happen to want; expects 
you to have all books on education. These 
people are not so interested in your special 
feature, but they are interested, and want to 
feel that you are meeting their individual lines 
of interest. To my mind, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized—this follow-up of every- 


thing which people may want. 


Recently the Boston Transcript published an 
editorial in which it very favorably comment- 
ed on the Indianapolis Art Institute. It said 
that while the Art Museum in Boston has a 
tremendous collection and a wonderful build- 
ing, our little institute in Indianapolis, with 
its comparatively meager collection, is spread- 
ing art among the people again and again and 
again. In other words, they are getting a 
tremendous number of turnovers on their in- 
vestment. That is what the bookseller is 


after—a tremendous number of turnovers on 
his investment, and he gets them by following 
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those insignificant but important common- 
places of book selling. 


TAKING CARE OF THE INFREQUENT BUYER. 


Another thing that I emphasize, and it fol- 
lows from that, is that we get so used to cater- 
ing and watching over the interests of the 
bookstore frequenter, the man who frequently 
buys, and on whom the prosperity of the book- 


store depends, that we sometimes forget to | 
watch for the infrequent visitor, the one who | 


comes only occasionally but is very much 
surprised if you don’t meet his need. He 
does not know that it is a common thing in re- 
tail bookselling to spend five and seven days 


seller is quite patient under that; but the in- 
frequent visitor expects you to have it right 
there for him. He wants you to have his 
Keats in the Cambridge Edition; and there is 
no reason why you should not have it. The 
supplying of infrequently sought books makes 
for this same sort of community usefulness 
which the Art Institute furnishes in our city. 


MAKE YOUR WINDOWS WORK FOR YOU. 


Now that we have a stock here then for our 
people, I would like to speak of a few of the 
methods of publicity, of making the people 
understand that we are ready and willing ‘to 
serve the community. First of all, and our 
most expensive method of gaining attention, 
is the window. It is a commonplace to tell 
you how much you pay for your windows. 
To many it is their most expensive advertis- 
ing, and none of you can afford to neglect 
it. Anyone who is supporting a store 6n the 
main street of the town is at a great cost for 
his windows, and they must be carefully 
watched if they are to bring his store con- 
stantly into the community. It is the only 
employee of the store that works seven days 
a week and fourteen hours a day. I consider 
myself fortunate in having with us a young 
man who is particularly interested in window 
display, and particularly successful. The 
things that we try to emphasize are these: 
In the first place, make the window an abso- 
lutely neat piece of work. There is nothing 
that bothers you in another person’s window 
so much as for it to give an appearance of 
being slackly handled. The second point is 
to have some centralized idea, so that. the 
attention of the casual passerby is focussed on 
something. The third thing we try to plan 
out is that there shall be some clinch, some 
actual suggestion to buy, to have the window 
not an art exhibit or mere stacks of books, 
but some suggestion that we are inside for 
business. This suggestion may be indicated in 
the sign, or in some other way. And, fourthly, 
we try to bring out the idea and to impress 
it upon people’s minds that whenever the book 
idea comes to them, there is an institution at 
44 East Washington Street waiting to serve 
them. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

Another method of publicity which we em- 
ploy is the newspaper. That has been dis- 
cussed in another paper this morniig The 
newspapers should be our constant approach 
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to the community; but a bookstore must par- 
ticularly have an individuality to its approach. 
We used to use both the morning and evening 
newspapers, and we have our advertisements 
always in a certain place. They are always, 
if we can get them, in some typography that , 
is suitable to the book business, and also we 
try to word them so that there is a suggestion 
that we are always ready to serve customers, 
but never to bother them. 

There has been a discussion this morning 
of the publishers’ relation to local advertising. 
In our own city we are not particularly well 


| supplied with book publicity. But there is an 


| evening daily that is far and away the best 
ordering a book from New York. The book- 


in that section. It ought to have a splendid 
book page once a week in a community like 
that, but it has been a poor half page, and the 
automobile ads. crowd in. I do not mean to 
directly suggest that the publishers ought to 
put more ads. on that page [Laughter], but it 
seems too bad that a State like ours cannot 
have a complete book page in its leading news- 
paper. 
CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PRECARIOUS. 


_Another method of advertising is through 
circulars. Here we are on precarious ground. 
There is no means of advertising that shows 
more failures per inch than that, and yet I be- 
lieve in it. We try to send out at least one or two 
particular circulars a week. I have asked the 
young man who has charge of that depart- 
ment to write down what we have done in the 
last five weeks. We sent a circular with Ap- 
pleton’s two new advertising books to the 
advertising club of Indianapolis, a very patent 
approach. We circularized the school teach- 
ers on the “Mother Goose Rhymes” that were 
issued by the Hearst Company. We turned out 
a special letter on the new edition of Mark 
Twain. We circularized the Drama League 
of Indianapolis on two books that we felt 
were the most important in drama on the 
spring list. We circularized a large list of 
automobile owners on automobile books. We 
circularized the mayors of Indiana with a 
book on police procedure, thinking that the 
Terre Haute experience might make them 
wish to read more about the handling of 
criminality. [Laughter.] 

We had many other suggestions made to us. 
It is not because we do not approve of them 
that we did not try them all, but because we 
have not the dynamic energy to carry them all 
out. 


A “FORM CARD” FOR NEW BOOKS. 


We have also one other method of circular 
publicity—a stereotyped card which savs “that 
among the new books of the week we find 
the following which we believe you would like 
to have called to your attention.” All the 
salesmen find frequent use for this in sending 
out quick notice to people about new books. 

I want to say, in closing, on the subject of 
circulars, that I thoroughly believe in the idea 
that the community can be more fully covered 
by a closer and closer indexing of the various 
people and their interests. Not that every 
person buys just one kind of book, and that 
only one particular circular should be shot 
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at them. We all buy in various lines, but here 
and there in the community are people who 
are just waiting for information about certain 
sorts of books, and they expect that informa- 
tion from you. The problem is only a ques- 
_tion of finding the person with a systematic 
mind, one who likes system—I am not built 
just that way; I like the idea, but a card 
index sometimes gets me nervous. If you get 
a person, who believes in it as thoroughly as 
I do, into that systematic habit, I believe far 
more books can be sold by this method not 
only in our own community, but in every other 
community. I know other booksellers must 
feel ashamed as I do when they read of the 
efficiency of the booksellers of Germany and 
Norway and Denmark, where they really cover 
their communities as we are only half doing. 


SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONAL BUYERS. 


The next topic which I want to develop is 
the possibility of service to public institutions. 


ries, to city libraries, to art institutions, to 
State universities, college libraries, and school 
libraries. It is the peculiar function of the 
bookseller to serve all of these. Each book- 
seller must have within a reasonable radius a 
certain number of institutions that rely on him 
for book service. There are some pecu- 


women who are with me to feel that they are 
part and parcel of the impression that we give 
to the community. That cannot be done with- 
out careful training, without careful educat- 
ing. The work they are doing here in New 
York and the work they are doing in Phila- 
delphia is certainly a great movement in the 
right direction, and by the very fact that it is 
starting, by the fact that I see a notice of it 
in this current PupLIsHERS’ WEEKLY, it 
having an effect far beyond those borders. 


is 


BETTER TRAINING FOR BOOKSTORE CLERKS. 


I believe no one can read that even twenty 
people should give their time and money to 
learn how to become booksellers in New York 
withcut feeling by that much an increased 
respect for their own calling, and without in- 
creased respect for our own calling we will 
never have better bookstores. I believe that 
the note struck by this New York and Phila- 


_ delphia work is one of the most growingly 


We are selling books naturally to State libra- | important subjects that we can discuss in any 


of these conventions. We cannot, as Mr. Wood 


says, do so much in the smaller cities. For 


| two weeks during the last winter the book 
people of our stores have met with me, and | 


| tions of our store. 


liarities about that type of service, 
differing from ordinary retail selling. | 
In the first place, most of _ these | 


institutions have a trained buyer and they 
expect to come in contact with a trained 
seller. 


at that point of contact. In the second place, 


There should be no economy of brains | 


most of those buyers have been trained to a | 


competent and accurate way of handling busi- 


equally competent and thorough way of hand- 
ling their business. In the third place, I be- 
lieve that most of them like to trade at the 
natural point of contact, all other things that 
may be said to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I am not going to argue methods or practices 
for obtaining this trade. 


and concrete service to every one of the in- 
stitutions within its natural radius, and that 


I believe the theory | sonality that will lead up into entering tl 
° . ; s t g the 
and intent of the bookstore is to be of absolute | A : 


have endeavored to fulfil the functions of the 
faculty. I have talked on the matter as well 
as | could, and have taken up the various sec- 
I have talked on drama, 
poetry, history, book-making, the methods of 
book illustrating, and I have found a splendid- 
ly ready response from everyone in the store. 
That is what we are trying to do in a small 
Way. . 

Beyond this we have our monthly meetings. 
These include the whole store, all departments. 


‘ L | Just at the close of the day, for half an hour, 
ness, and they like to come up against an | 


[ discuss the general policy of the store, the 
failures for the present month,and our hopes 


| for the future, with special emphasis on the 


that is going to have an influence on bringing | 


all their business to it. And 1 conceive it to 
be part of our peculiar business as a com- 
munity bookstore to serve as best we can, and 
increasingly better, the various 
that make up our Indiana community. 


DEVELOPING A STORE’S PERSONALITY. 


I now come to the final topic, a most im- 
portant topic, partly introduced by the pre- 
ceding remarks. I believe that the most im- 
portant, the most efficacious method of be- 
coming a vital part of the community, is by 
developing the personality of our bookstore. 
I tell the people in my store that I do not 
want anyone in that whole community to think 
of Stewart’s bookstore as merely that colonial 
front and the lamp. I want them to think, the 
minute they see it, of a personality, in so far 
as a store or institution can have a personality. 
And I want every one of those forty men and 


institutions | 


| that I cut from last week’s Transcript. 


| 
| 
| 


latter. 

These are, in a humble way, some of the 
methods we are trying to follow to increase 
the personality of our store, because it is per- 


community life, and becoming an institution 
that I hope will be worthy of the heritage of 
our sixty years of bookselling, and worthy of 
the other institutions that the Hoosier State 
is proud of. 


A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


I should like to read, in closing, a clipping 
You 
see I still occasionally read a Boston pa- 
per. [Laughter.] It is much to the point, 
although, being entitled “The Churchman 
Afield,” for the moment I may seem to be off 
= subject. Think of the bookstore as I read 
this : 

“The cry has gone out from the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association for men. The association 
claims that it can get the money it needs and 
that it has the methods, but it must have some 
five thousand men in the next ten years to 
carry on its work at home and abroad. Charles 
K. Ober, fellowship secretary for the commit- 
tee, says that the great need is for men who 
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can be trained as efficient general secretaries, 
department directors and instructors. Men 
who can by their executive ability and leader- 
ship manage a fifty-thousand-dollar or a five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar association plant and 
carry on an active lifework among other men. 

“We are not offering mere jobs. We are 
offering a lifework, a chance to do something 
really worth while, something vital to the lives 
of other men, an opportunity for young men 
of red blood to get into the thick of things 
and to become leading factors in all that is 
significant in any community, large or small.” 

Why is it that the Y. M. C. A, can send out 
such a ringing call for young men? Why is 
it not possible to feel ourselves that we have a 
call for young men, young men who would 
serve the community? When I think about 
our position in the community, I remember 
that tense feeling that I had when I] went to 
see “Peter Pan.” Do you remember when the 
good fairy, Tinker Bell, was dying and seemed 
to be gradually fading away, that Peter Pan 
rushes to the front of the stage and says, “Do 
vou believe in fairies?” And the audience 
comes back with “Yes, we do.” Now, here is 
the booksellers’ part. Whenever you think 
that the thread of American bookselling, the 
interest in books is fading or dying, it is your 
privilege, you and other booksellers who be- 
lieve in bookselling, to come into that com- 
munity and say, “Do you believe in books and 
bookselling ?” 
ways come back and say, 
[ Applause. } 


“Yes, we do.” 





THe CHAIRMAN: Aren’t these meetings 


wort! while? I tell you, it wakes us up a little | 
bit to learn, as I believe it is, that the book- | 


selling business is yet in its infancy, that we 
are going to sell more books, and that we are 
going to learn how to sell more books from 
these meetings. 

Now, while we are on this subject, I think 
it appropriate that I call on Mr. Jacobs, who 


has just come into the room, to tell us some- | nental literature, English translations. 


thing about the Booksellers’ School in Phila- 
delphia. [Applause.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOOKSELL- 
ERS’ SCHOOL—PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Jacoss: Last spring, at a meeting of 
the Booksellers’ Association in Philadelphia, 
the suggestion was made that we ought to 
have a school for booksellers. It resulted in 
the appointment of a committee of three—Mr. 


Lewis, of Strawbridge & Clothier; John C. | 
Winston, and myself—to wait upon Dr. | 


Brumbaugh, the Superintendent of Education, 
in order to see whether we could accomplish 
it through the Board of Education. 

We made an appointment with Dr. Brum- 
baugh, and he received the suggestion very 
favorably; in fact, enthusiastically, and offered 
to present it with favorable recommendation 
at the first meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion. We presented it to the board, and_it 
was unanimously approved. Dr. Frazee, Di- 
rector of Vocational Training in the public 
schools, was instructed to co-operate with our 
committee. Dr. Cornman, the assistant to Dr. 





Brumbaugh, was also interested, and between 
the committee of three, whom I have named 
and Dr. Frazee and Dr. Cornman, we pro- 
ceeded to outline the course. 

One of the first obstacles that confronted 
us was the problem of securing students. The 
thought suggested itself to me of advertising 
in the daily papers under the head of help 
wanted, both male and female, suggesting that 
this would be a good thing for some of the 
young people to do, and I think that every 
one of us was amazed at the results. If I 
remember correctly, the number of students 
was sixty-seven in the class for women and 
thirty-five in the men’s class. One class was 
held on Monday and Tuesday evenings in the 
William Penn High School for girls, and a 
class for young men in the Boy’s High School. 

On Wednesday evening, the subjects of 
bookmaking and bookselling were taken up 
more particularly. On Monday and Tuesday 
evenings literature, cataloguing, etc., were 
taken up. A fee of $1 was charged, although 
this was refunded provided the student at- 
tended fifty per cent. of the sessions of the 
school, 

I have had a brief prepared to give you an 
idea of what was covered, 

On Monday evening, cataloguing and classi- 
fication, lectures and practice work, based on 


| the A. L. A. Catalogue rules, A. L. A. list of 


: ; | subject headings for in dicti ta- 
And the community will al- | ; oy SS an ee 


logues, Cutter’s rules for a dictionary cata- 
logue, the Dewey classification, alphabeting 


; and filing. 


The second period on Monday evening was 
taken up with the make-up of books, reference 
books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, bibliog- 
raphy, indexes to periodicals, statistical an- 
nuals, and general bibliography. 

On Tuesday evening, history of English 
literature bibliographically considered, a chron- 
ological study of the prominent writers in all 
fields, a brief survey of classical literature, 
English translations, a brief survey of — 

e 
second hour was taken up with current events, 
topics in newspapers and periodicals, politics, 
history, music, drama, art, science, literature, etc. 

Some of the other subjects discussed on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings were: the 
preparation of book lists, subjects of both 
permanent and passing interest, each student 
to prepare one list on an approved subject: 
book appraisal, by reading, by collection of re- 
views. Discussion in class as to the class of 
readers to whom the book would appeal; 
social effect of book, one book to be read and 
reviewed by each student; trade bibliography, 


| study and practical use of the PUBLISHERS’ 


WEEKLy, Cumulative Book Index, “United 
States Catalog,” “Publishers Trade List An- 
nual,” “Book Prices Current”; also in less 
detail the foreign publications of similar char- 
acter: children’s reading, books to be consid- 
ered not only for their content, but also with 
regard to their edition, and to include old 
stories retold; juvenile fiction, collections of 
poetry, picture books, books of information, 
general reference books, popular series, text- 
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books, etc.; principal publishers, what each 
stands for in range of subjects and quality. 
On Wednesday evening, we took up the 
general subject of bookmaking. This con- 
sisted of two courses of ‘twelve weeks each. 
The first course took up manuscripts and copy- 
right, how prepared, reading, editing. I might 
say that each one of these subjects was cov- 
_ered in two periods of an hour each, the first 
hour to be taken up with from thirty to forty 
minute talks, and then a quiz for the balance 
of that hour, and the second hour likewise. 
Among the subjects discussed in these 
Wednesday hours were: “Typemaking,” by A. 
S. Orchard, superintendent of the Keystone 
Type Foundry, “The Manuscript” and “Copy- 
right” were covered by Joseph Lippincott, of 
J. B. Lippincott Co. “Linotype and Monotype 
Composition” was discussed by Mr. A. F. Mac- 
Kay, of the Monotype Co. “Electrotyping” 
was covered by Mr. H. B. Hatch, manager of 
the Royal Electrotyping Co. The lecture on 
“Illustrating” was given by Mr. Herbert John- 
son, of the Curtis Publishing Co. “Engraving 
and Color Printing, Half-tone and Line 
Work,” forty-minute lecture, followed by a 
quiz of twenty minutes, followed by an excur- 
sion to an engraving establishment on some 
afternoon for a _ practical demonstration. 
“Color Work, including three-color lithog- 
raphy, offset,” etc.,a forty-minute lecture, fol- 
lowed by a quiz of twenty minutes, by Mr. C. 
W. Beck, of the Beck Engraving Co. “Paper 
Making,” by J. A. Hayes, superintendent of 
the Magarge & Green Co., illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. “Press Work, Printing Inks, in- 
cluding technique of bookmaking,” etc., by Mr. 
Charles L. Kinsley, general manager of George 
H. Buchanan Co. Mr. Kinsley went to the 
trouble of bringing a small model of a press, 
by means of which he demonstrated the 
actual process of printing. “Bookbinding, 
Paper and Cloth,” covered by Mr. Ellis W. 
Bacon, of the J. B. Lippincott Co. “Book- 
binding, ordinary leather bindings and rare 
books,” described by A. S. W. Rosenbach, of 
Rosenbach Galleries. There was also a lec- 
ture on the history of publishing in America, 


and the literary history of Philadelphia in 
particular, by Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 

Another course of twelve weeks, taken up 
immediately after the holidays, covered stock 
arrangement and the display of goods. There 
was a demonstration at the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society by Mr. Walter S. 
Lewis, of Strawbridge & Clothier. “Window 
dressing and salesmanship” was taken up by 
Mr. James W. LeGallez, manager of Jacobs’ 
Bookstore. “The Principles of General Sales- 
manship” were outlined by Mr. Herbert J. 
Tilly, of Strawbridge & Clothier. “Advertis- 
ing’ was discussed by Mr. R. H. Durbin, ad- 
vertising manager of Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Another feature of advertising was taken up 
by Mr. Charles Blum, of the Blum Advertising 
Agency. A demonstration of salesmanship 
was given in the book department of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier by various salespeople, and 
a like demonstration was also given by the 
book department of John Wanamaker’s. 

The selling of children’s books was covered 
by Mr. E. W. Mumford, of the Penn Pub- 
lishing Co., and by Mr. Robert W. Staton, of 
Germantown. Another evening was devoted 
to the main currents in Russian literature by 
Mr. Everhart Armstrong, of the Public Led- 
ger. Seliing books by mail was the subject of 
a talk by Mr. C. C. Shoemaker, of the Penn 
Publishing Co. 

Mr. Butter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask one question: How have these gentlemen 
planned to make use of the output? 

Mr. Jacoss: I might say in this connection 
that we have already had practical results in 
this respect. About one dozen of the students, 
or possibly fifteen of them, are employed in 
Philadelphia at the present time, and we hope 
later on to do even better than that. The 
Booksellers’ Association in Philadelphia are 
doing what they can to place those students 
who passed or who made a favorable showing 
in examination. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The next paper is “How 
We Do It In Cleveland,” by Mr. J, M. Owen, 
of Burrows Bros., Cleveland, O. 





HOW WE DO IT IN CLEVELAND. 
By J. M. Owen, of Burrows Bros, Cleveland, O. 


Some men are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some grate upon you. So 
that you will not class me with the latter, I 
will endeavor to be brief in my remarks. 
Speaking of brevity reminds me of a story I 
recently read about a certain tribe in Central 
Africa. They were noted for long speeches 
and the leaders were put to it for some means 
to stop them without offense. After much 
deliberation the following scheme was hit 
upon. When a member arose to address the 
assembly he was required to stand on one 
foot. So long as he kept its mate off the 
ground he retained the floor, but as soon as 
he stood upon both feet he had to stop. My 
feet are quite heavy, so it will not be possible 
for me to keep one up for long. 

The subject assigned me, “How we do it in 
Cleveland,” is much easier to demonstrate than 


to tell about. We are convinced that the day 
has passed for the old-fashioned dealer who 
laid in a stock of books and then waited and 
waited and waited for a purchaser until cob- 
webs covered his merchandise. In spite of 
the long prevailing notion that the bookstore 
is a sort of university and that it is undigni- 
fied to “go after” business, if you pay the 
rent you must meet modern conditions with 
modern methods and you have got to sell 
books. You must go out after your custom- 
ers, else you will find the other fellow is get- 
ting the orders and your pants will become 
shiny with much sitting. Acting upon this 
assumption we are ever on the alert for new 
ways of reaching our customers and find one 
way in the constant use of the telephone. We 
have several telephones and our salesmen and 
saleswomen are instructed to use them early 
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and often in reaching the regular as well as 
possible buyers. 

Team work is well established with us. If 
a clerk is asked for a book that he is not sure 
of, someone nearby, overhearing the request, 
will quietly and unobtrusively get the volume 
asked for and slip it into the hand of the 
puzzled one, with the result that a sale is 
often effected that otherwise might be lost. 
Should a sale be lost through lack of knowl- 
edge of stock, the article is pointed out to 
the erring one and he is admonished to gw 
and sin no more, and you may be sure he won’t 
repeat on that item. Another idea we are 
developing is to have a corps of specialists— 
one sells fiction, another biography, another 
drama and so on. We hope to so train each 
in his particular subject that any question per- 
taining to that branch of knowledge can be 
referred to an expert who will be able to give 
full and correct information. In checking 
catalogs each man checks his own stock, there- 
by gaining further knowledge of his subject 
and is instructed not only to correctly enter 
all stock but to suggest such items as he thinks 
we should purchase, thus enabling the buyer 
to judge the needs of the department. 

The only boss in our store is the customer, 
and all hands, from the proprietor down, are 
hustling for him all day. 

We believe in advertising and use every 
means possible to attract customers, the daily 
papers, house ofgans, publishers’ circulars and 
post cards and letters and circulars of our 
own composition. From this latter source we 
have much larger returns than from any other 
because we know the people and conditions 
that obtain in our locality and naturally ap- 
peal to our trade more strongly than can any- 
one else, 

We also make every effort to reach the 
transient in our midst. Actors and actresses 
and lecturers en tour are invited by letter or 
telephone, sometimes by personal call, to visit 
our store and when they do come in we try 
to make them at home. 

Our show windows are in charge of an 
expert and we keep up-to-date by having books 


| and return anything I don’t want.” 
| bet that order didn’t leave Cleveland except 
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of timely interest displayed. We look upon the 
show windows as the best of all advertise- 
ment. 
_Our president, the head of the drama sec- 
tion, and the young lady who presides over 
the children’s department are frequent speak- 
ers before such organizations as the Ad Club, 
Woman’s Club, Sorosis, etc., the topics being 
some phase of literature, publicity for the 
Burrows Brothers Company being the keynote, 
first, last and all the time. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to land several orders as the 
result of such talks. 
_ Usually the mornings are quite dull, and we 
improve the shining hour by sending one or 
more of the salesmen on a round of the offices 
soliciting orders. An order for more than 
$150.00 is a recent result of such solicita- 
tion, 

An example will illustrate. A certain firm 
whom we knew to be large buyers were not 
sending orders to us. Our salesman called 
and found their buyer with the catalog of a 
well-known New York publisher before him pre- 
paring to send an order direct. After some 
conversation he said, “Why it is so easy; all 
I have to do is to send the order and I get 
anything I want on approval—all charges paid 
You can 


through our hands, and since that time a 
gratifying number of orders have come in 
from them. Our old book department, though 
not large, is profitable and the man in charge 
can come nearer to picking orders out of the 
thin air than any one we know. 

Prompt delivery is our watchword. If a 
customer wants something quick, he gets it 
in a hurry. 

Our other departments are equally well 
looked after, service to our customers being 
the constant endeavor of everyone in our es- 
tablishment. 

My foot is now asleep, and I must put it 
down, and that closes my remarks. 

[ Applause. ] 

THE ‘CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to a 
paper by Mr. H. P. Dowst, of Boston. 


PUBLICITY, AN EFFECTIVE AGENCY IN BOOK SELLING. 
By Henry P. Dowst, General’ Manager, Smali, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


If a man spent fifteen or twenty years in 
the manufacture of rubber boots or ginger 
beer or celluloid collars, and then got up in 
a meeting of men of ‘his own craft, and said 
ke knew little or nothing about his business, 
he would run the risk of being thought either 
a liar or a crazy man. 

Those who are responsible for my having 
been invited to speak here on the subject of 
publicity must have thought, because I have 
been a student of publicity and advertising 
for a decade and a half, that I knew a lot 
about the subject. It seems a shame to un- 
deceive them and you. When I tell you that 
I know very little about advertising, I have 
only the consolation of knowing that I am not 
lonesome. I firmly believe that nobody knows 
much about it. 

If a man really did know a lot on the sub- 


ject—I mean actually know, just as an engi- 
neer knows the results of his computations, 
or a baker knows what proportion of yeast 
will raise a given volume of dough—he could 
get so rich that John D. Rockefeller and 
George M. Cohan rolled into one would look 
by comparison like members of the I. W. W. 
during a strike. 


WHAT IS “PUBLICITY?” 


Now what is this “publicity” we hear talked 
of so much, and upon which we spend so 
many hopeful dollars? And why is it that at 
any gathering of business men this poor old 
threadbare subject is trotted out, made to jump 
through a hoop, sit up and beg, and then 
worried to a frazzle, like an antediluvian cow 
doing duty in a Mexican bull-ring? 

In my humble opinion publicity is just 
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notoriety of some kind—notoriety that causes 
somebody to talk about something. Publicity 
as an effective agency in bookselling—mark 
the “effective”—is, then, the kind of notoriety 
which makes people talk a lot about your 
book to the end that a certain proportion of 
the talkers will go and buy it. 


HOW CONDEMNATION HELPS SALES. 


There is a wonderful film being shown these 
days, called “The Birth of a Nation.” Prob- 
ably most of us here have seen it. As a photo- 
play spectacle it is magnificent. 
money maker for its producer it would surely 
have fallen far short of its acknowledged 
success had it been left to depend upon its 
merits as a photoplay alone. It happens, how- 


But as a | 
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ever, that the plot of the play centers about | 
the race-question; and so live a topic this | 


seems to be that a great storm of controversy 
has arisen as to whether or not the play should 
be suppressed. In Boston we have actually 
experienced a sort of boy’s-size race riot, in 
which there were some broken heads, a lot 
of harsh language, and culminations in the 
municipal courts. 

Persons no less important than President- 
Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard College, have be- 
come dreadfully excited; mass-meetings have 
been held, and a loud, agonized wail of pro- 
test has gone up. 

The result is that one of the biggest theatres 
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Colonel Roosevelt, during his presidency, en- 
dorsed so heartily. The wave of demand 
which swept the country was not determined 
or controlled by the publisher of the book. He 
could foster it a little, but not much. 

Now suppose I were to publish a book to- 
morrow and get Colonel Roosevelt or President 
Wilson to endorse it. Would it sell as a 
result of such endorsement? I don’t know, 


' and you don’t know; but my guess is that the 


value of the endorsement would depend upon 
its spontaneity. And my guess is that the 
value of President Roosevelt’s endorsement of 
“The Simple Life” was determined by an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances 
which does not obtain to-day; for you must 
remember that in those days Colonel Roosevelt 
came nearer to being the idol of the people of 
this country than any man of our generation 


_ ever has come or perhaps ever will come. 


So, then, it is perhaps a logical conclusion 
that sudden waves of notoriety which are 


_ turned to commercial advantage in our busi- 
' ness are likely to be fortuitous rather than con- 


in Boston is packed to the doors twice a day | 


at much higher prices than those charged by 
ordinary picture theatres. 1 became very 
eager to see this play, because I was afraid 
it would be surpressed; and | think most other 
people felt the same way. 

The film is, you will agree, a very wonderful 
production. The big audience again and again 
bursts into applause. You get your money’s 
worth when you go to see it. And there is 
the basis of its success. If it were not accept- 


able to a very large proportion of those who | 


pay money to see it, all the publicity and noto- 


riety that has been given it would never have | 


made it pay. ; 
A very natural question is whether this noto- 


riety is accidental or designed. Probably a | 


little of one and a great deal of the other. 
The promotor may not have realized at the 
beginning just what a stir his play would 
make, but once aware that he was stirring 
up a controversy, he has undoubtedly taken 
very clever advantage of the discussion. 


TWO ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS—A GOOD THING AND 
PUBLICITY. 


So then, you have two elements of success— 
a good thing and a great volume of publicity. 


And, incidentally, please note that this public- _ 
ity has cost the promotor hardly a penny. | 
Therein lay its effectiveness, for the public is | 


not always shrewd enough to discriminate be- 
tween real news and clever press work, but the 
nearer to real news “publicity” is made to ap- 
pear, the better. 

The volume of publicity that is given a book 
which becomes the subject of widespread dis- 
cussion is something which cannot invariably 
be determined or controlled. You remember 
“The Simple Life” by Charles Wagner, which 


certed. It may be that in exceptional cases 
such waves may be stimulated deliberately. 
The traditional snowball, which, when started 
to roll downhill by a thoughtless boy, gathers 
momentum and bulk as it goes until it finally 
crushes everything in its path, is almost as 
mythical as the sea-serpent. It’s much more 
a to get stuck before it has rolled three 
eet. 


PUBLISHER GETS MORE FREE PUBLICITY THAN ANY 
OTHER MANUFACTURER, 


It may be said that, week in and week out, 
few businesses receive a greater volume of 
free publicity than that of the publisher. Com- 
mercialized baseball is the shining example of 
a business advertised almost entirely by noto- 
riety. The automobile makers used to get a 
lot of “free readers,” but they have always had 
to buy display advertising too, or be pointedly 
ignored in the reading columns. 

Books, however, are apparently thought by 
magazine and newspaper editors to occupy a 
higher plane than other merchandise. At- 
tempts to commercialize book reviews have not 
been successful. Happily, you can’t buy a 
favorable book review in any reputable news- 
paper, either for cash or as an advertising 
perquisite. 

The publisher who says to the newspaper 
advertising man, “You roasted my book; so 
I shall not buy space with you,” accomplishes 
nothing. The advertising man laughs, and 
goes his way. The publisher’s next book will 
be roasted or praised, according to the sweet 
will of the reviewer, without reference to the 
advertising columns. 

This is as it should be, because the news- 
paper whose book-reviews were governed by 
the advertising of the publishers would mighty 
soon lose the confidence of its readers, and 
such a newspaper would be of no value, either 
as an advertising or literary medium. 

Well, then, what kind of publicity does the 
book publisher determine or control, since he 
can seldom initiate or influence these fortui- 
tous waves of notoriety, and can by no means 
dictate the expression of the reviewers? 
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The publisher determines the volume, and 
kind of his paid-for display advertising, and 
controls the copy that appears in the space he 
buys. The magazine and newspaper people 
put no restrictions upon the book-publishers in 
the matter of claims of excellence for books 
in paid-for space. Sometimes I think a pub- 
lisher is like a noisy boy, who wants to shout 
and hammer a drum, but whom his parents 
and neighbors manage to quell to a tolerable 
degree of restraint. Now suppose that boy 
found that for a few cents he could gain 
admission into a great, big room, where he 
could just holler his head off, thump his drum 
or blow a horn to his heart’s content. And 
suppose he found that great big room half 
full of other little boys, just as intent on mak- 
ing a big noise as he was, and he could add his 
din to their tumult and just naturally float off 
into a kind of noise heaven on a great pande- 
monium of magnificent sound. 

Wouldn’t that kid be happy! 


HOW OVER-EMPHASIS KILLS. 


Sometimes when I look over the advertising 
pages of the magazines or the trade papers, 


and read the announcements that we book- | 


publishers pay for, I feel as if we were like 
the little boys in the big room, each one trying 
to make more noise than all the others. 
Every novel is the best ever written, and the 
biggest seller ever printed, and is going so 
fast that the paper mills and ink makers can’t 
supply materials quick enough for the editons. 
It seems as if, should some reformer of our 
language suddenly abolish the use of super- 
latives, all of us writers of advertising copy 


would have cerebral paralysis and writer’s | lisher doesn’t advertise at all some book which 


cramp. 

And then it occurs to me to ask, in the case 
of the little boys in the big room, all the noise 
makers should realize that the room was 
sound-proof, and nobody on the outside was 
aware that such a magnificent tumult was in 
progress. What would be the use of all that 
effort to produce a grand racket if nobody got 
the benefit of. it? What a profound silence 
would succeed the row! 

I think each boy would feel just as I have 
felt some mornings going to town in a train 
full of people reading newspapers. I see my 
neighbor scan the stock-market reports, and 
the baseball news and the war headlines and 


unexpectedly upon the literary page where I 
have a fine, costly, double column advertise: 
ment, he suddenly loses interest in the paper 
and drops it under the seat. ; 
Going up town the other morning with a 
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them and subdivide them and _ resubdivide 
them, by this process of elimination you would 
nna our why the book business is represented 
by so few stores in comparison with the gro- 
ceries and the drug stores and the hardware 
stores. You get rid of the illiterates, and the 
foreign speaking portion of our people, and 
the proportion who are insufficiently educated 
to demand books. You eliminate the very 
old, and the very young, and the very poor, 
and those in isolated communities—a tremen- 
dous number. And when you have boiled the 
population down to its small proportion of 
probable book-buyers you have reached the 
frontiers of definite figuring. Then you reach 
the speculative point, where you ask: 

“How many. of the possible or potential 
book-buyers of this country are spending from 
ten cents to a dollar a week for moving pic- 
tures?” 


WHY DO WE ADVERTISE BOOKS ? 
Right at this point you will begin to wonder 


| just what is left of the public for the book- 


publisher to influence by display advertising. 
Indeed, you will begin to wonder why book- 
publishers advertise at all. 

We advertise with at least two objects in 
view. Of these, the first is to influence that 
portion of the public which constitutes our 
probable market; and I have only shown you 
the very darkest side of the picture to empha- 
size something which you already knew—the 
extreme caution with which it is necessary 
that we spend our money. 

SPECTAIL FIELDS 


FOK SPECIAL 


Sometimes it may appear to you that a pub- 


BOOKS. 


you feel would very well stand a lot of pub- 


| licity. The reason is that the advertising may 


| patients themselves. 


have escaped you. The publisher believes in 
the highly specialized medium which reaches 
a concentrated audience. To illustrate: We 
published this spring a little fifty cent book 
called “Consumption,” by Dr. Hawes. The 
only people who can possibly be interested in 
that book are doctors, nurses, students of the 
great problem of the “white plague” and the 
So far as | know there 
is but one magazine that reaches these people 
exclusively, and that is the Journal of the 
Outdoor Life. Its circulation is almost trivial, 


| compared with the circulation of a general 
the prevalent divorce reports—and then when | 


he has exhausted all the other pages, coming | little book in a general magazine, of whose 


magazine; but the cost of advertising’ this 


readers hardly one in a thousand can pos- 


| sibly be interested in the book, would be 


publisher friend of mine, in one of the early | 


elevated trains that carries the multitude of 
the city’s workers to their places of employ- 
ment, my friend suddenly asked me: 
“How many of these people are possible 
customers of yours?” 


shamefully wasteful. 

Again, with “The Field of Social Service”— 
that is a book with a definite market, made up 
of a very numerous clientele of workers in 


| settlements, and in the fields of charities and 


- corrections. 


And I realized that out | 


of several hundred passengers on that train | 


there wasn’t one certain customer for the 
book publisher. 


If you would take the hundred million and | 


odd inhabitants of this country and divide | 


There is just one publication 
which reaches these people exclusively and 
that is “The Survey,” a sort of official organ 
for the charitable and correctional activities of 
the whole country. 

These mediums of concentrated circulation 
are not known at all to the general public. 
The general mediums merely dabble in a cas- 
ual or occasional way with these subjects. But 
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the specialized medium omeait away exclu- 
sively and untiringly on one subject—it is a 
text-book, a work of reference, a necessary 
element. The publisher may properly con- 
sider his book well advertised, therefore, when 
he uses the specialized medium to reach the 
definite market for a given book, even though 
such advertising is never seen by the general 
public at all. 


The publisher’s advertising manager finds it | 
necessary to assume a decided negative atti- | 


tude toward every advertising proposition. 
The advertising solicitor is a smooth and per- 
suasive salesman. The advertiser will be 
swept off his feet unless he sets his face reso- 
lutely against every presentation. And then, 
when every possible argument which he can 
bring up against using a given medium has 
been upset, when he is convinced in spite of 
himself, he will still be on the safe side to 
postpone a favorable decision. An advertising 
list built up by such painstaking selection 
ought to be a pretty good one, even if it con- 
sists of but one publication. 


SELECTION OF MEDIUMS A DELICATE MATTER. 


When it comes to the selection of mediums, 
therefore, the publisher’s advertising man is 
up against a delicate problem. He wants to 
satisfy the trade; he must reach the right 
market; he must spend his money with an 
economy that demands real stinginess ; and yet 
he must avoid being called stingy by the book- 
seller. 

And this brings us to the second ob- 
ject of the publisher’s advertising. 

It is indeed true that the publisher is very 
sensitive about what the dealer thinks of 
him. And he wants both dealers and authors 
to consider him a good advertiser—or, from 
the point of view of the author, sales pro- 
motor. The temptation is always to use “big 
copy”’—to “da stunts.” Therein lies the fasci- 
nation of publishing fiction. All publishers 
want you bookmen to feel that they are alive, 
full of enterprise and originality and vigor. 
We want you to believe that we intend honest- 
ly and earnestly to get behind each of our 
books and make it sell as well as its inherent 
possibilities of sale warrant. Every advertise- 
ment in a magazine or newspaper is an appeal, 
not alone to the reading public to buy the 
book advertised, but to the bookdealer to try 
his best to sell it. And this we do know— 
if we advertise in your local paper, you will see 
our announcement, whether anyone else in the 
city sees it or not. 


ONLY EXCEPTIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS 
WORTH WHILE. 


But I am convinced that the percentage of 
newspaper readers who read the book adver- 
tising in their daily newspapers is so small that 
newspaper advertising is something to be done 
only with scrupulous discrimination, and that 
only in the exceptional newspaper is the adver- 
tising space publishers buy worth anywhere 
near the rate they are obliged to pay. 

And here is a partial explanation: 

The reading of books is in its very nature 
an occupation of one’s leisure. Few news- 
papers are read at leisure. Book advertising 











is, above all atin kinds of publicity, de- 
pendent for its effect upon the state of mind 
of the reader. The man who is eagerly analyz- 
ing the previous day’s baseball scores, or absorb- 
ing the figures of a market report, is not in a 
book-seeking or book-reading frame of mind. 

The newspaper which conducts a highly spe- 
cialized literary department, and caters to a 
distinctly cultured or literary clientele, will 
necessarily number among its readers a fair 
proportion of really literary-minded people ; and 
such a newspaper is worthy of consideration, 
But the paper in which the sees department 
is a mere incident, a space filler, a device to 
catch publishers’ advertising, has little to jus- 
tify its use by publishers. 

On the other hand, the better grade of maga- 
zine is read at leisure, and its contents are con- 
ducive to the book-reading mood. This is also, | 
think, true even of magazines that do not make 
any distinct feature of literary reviews or news. 

I don’t advance these theories as conclusive 
or final; they are mere opinions, with which 
you may not agree. But I am sure of one 
thing—and that is the inherent self-advertis- 
ing quality of any good book, particularly out- 
side the realm of fiction. 

Nobody but the Lord knows when a nove! 
will sell, or why. Lay two manuscripts side 
by side, read them on their merits, and tell 
me, if you can, which of the two will sell a 
hundred thousand and which will lie down 
and die at nine hundred and seventy-two 
copies. 

And though you may be sure that the non- 
successful one is as good or better than the 
other, let me see you take ten thousand dol- 
lars and by advertising make it sell one tenth 
as well as the other, whose publisher does 
hardly more to promote it than kiss it and 
wish it well. 


WHO KNOWS WHY A NOVEL SELLS? 


They tell me that fiction is languishing. 
There are three explanations for this. The 
first of these is, perhaps, the fiction itself. The 
second is the universality of the moving pic- 
ture. The third is the lack of a distinct field. 

You don’t know who is going to buy a novel. 
I think you will agree with me that the big 
successes in fiction—like “Laddie” and “David 
Harum,” and: “The Inside of the Cup’—are to 
be credited to that great mass of readers who 
do not ordinarily buy novels. When you de- 
pend on the habitual novel reader for your 
market, you are acknowledging a restricted 
market. Nobody knows who buys the great 
bulk of a success like “The Rosary”; cer- 
tainly not the so-called “sophisticated” reader, 
because there aren’t enough of him. 

But the book with the inherent vitality to 
find its own market is the book with a per- 
fectly definite public of its own. When a pub- 
lisher brings out what he is certain is a per- 
fectly authoritative, intelligible and readable 


book on—say—the subject of landscape gar- 
dening, he need hardly worry about its sale, 
because he knows with reasonable accuracy 
what the demand for such a book is, what 
class of people will be interested in it, and, 
also with reasonable accuracy, the suitable and 
economical channels for its introduction. 
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PERSONAL RECOMMENDATION THE BEST BOOK AD- 
VERTISING, 


Such a book will inevitably find its market. 
It requires the minimum of exploitation to do 
so. We don’t hear our friends, the booksell- 
ers, crying out, “Why don’t you advertise it?” 
With the novel it is different; for the book- 
seller buys it in bigger quantities and then sits 
back and watches for the fireworks. Perhaps 
the fireworks either don’t work or don’t fire, 
in which case the dealer does both. He 
“works” the publisher for a rebate, and “fires” 
the book on the twenty-five cent counter. 

No indeed, it isn’t the loud noise that counts 
for most in the long run in the publishing 
business. 

You know our friend the rooster, who arises 
early and crows up the sun; and we smile in 
our sleeves and tolerate him for the four-flush- 
er that he is. 

But when the little red hen cackles 


We KNOW 

That 

She . 

HAS DELIVERED THE GOODS. 
[Great applause. ] 





THE CHAIRMAN: I wish it were within my 
power to bring to this audience this atternoon 
a man I know who could tell us something 
about publicity. He would tell us something 
about the publicity of actors and actresses. 


Real advertising—there is no one in the world | 


that knows more about it, I believe, so far as I 
know, than the theatrical profession. They 
tell me all you have to do is to condemn a 
thing and it will go. They tell me if you want 
real publicity, find out someone whom you can 
work on and you will get it. I remember in 
our town a minister who was very much 
opposed to a very small book, and on one of 
his Wednesday night prayer-meetings he took 
special pains to condemn that book and to 
tell the people they should not read it. That 
very night there were something like eighteen 
or twenty orders taken for it, and probably 
forty or fifty orders the next day came into 
the store, all because that one minister had 
damned it. 

We have three papers before us and two 
talks. They are open for discussion. The 
only request I have is that you will not make 
your discussion too long. 

Mr. Herr: I want in the first place to com- 
mend the whole tenor of Mr. Melcher’s and 
Mr. Owen’s papers, the whole idea of adver- 
tising the personality of the store, and of 
making the store a factor in the community. 


We have tried to make the name of our store 


a household word in our whole community. 
The talk of Mr. Dowst on publicity was one 
of the most entertaining and level-headed talks 
on the subject that I have heard for a long 
time. In this connection I want to point out 


what I think is wasteful publicity on the part 
of the publisher. To my mind the greater part 
of the publisher’s effort in publicity now is 
centered around the dealer in order to make 
In that respect I 


the dealer stock his books. 


| 
consider very much of the publicity very 
wasteful. 

[Mr. Herr proceeded to point out how much 

of the publisher’s publicity duplicated his ad- 
vertising in the trade papers.] 
_ 1 do not know how poster publicity (for 
instance) appeals to most dealers, but we our- 
selves are actually unable to use the larger 
number of costly posters that are sent to us. 
We are absolutely without any way of utiliz- 
ing them. I do not know whether most dealers 
do utilize them, but I am afraid a great deal 
of money goes into them which is wasted. In 
addition to that, the booklets and circulars 
which are sent to the dealer to be sent out 
should be in many cases more carefully gotten 
up. They should be made worth the dealer’s 
while to distribute. 

I believe that the newspaper is one of the 
most important factors in the publisher’s ad- 
vertising. One thing constantly occurs—the 
mistake we make of constantly trying to sell 
all the books we can to the same people, the 
class of book-buyers. Some effort should be 
made by the publishers to build up a larger 
and larger reading class. This is the sort of 
thing that the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau 
should study and analyze. [Applause.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I want to interrupt, if I 





| may, the discussion to make two important 


announcements. Immediately at the close of 
this meeting there will be a get-together meet- 
ing. We want everyone to stay and get ac- 
quainted. 

The second important announcement is that 


' on May 13 Doubleday, Page & Co. have pro- 


vided a special train to convey all our friends 
and members to Garden City for the after- 
noon. Should members desire a game of golf, 


| arrangements will be made for them as guests 


of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Secretary: The President suggests that 
I ought to add that there will be refreshments 
and smoking at the close of this meeting. 

Mr. Graver (of Buffalo): One of the rea- 
sons we fail frequently with our book pub- 
licity is that we have the idea that all books 
respond in the same measure to publicity. 
There are some books that will respond to 


| certain forms of publicity and which deserve 


plenty of publicity. On the other hand, there 
are some books that are drawn out of more 
or less deserved obscurity by means of pub- 
licity. The people who are being duped into 
buying them are naturally very much cha- 
grined and disappointed. I know that it is 
hard to discriminate, but if in the matter of 
publicity we will confine ourselves a little 
more closely to the books that really deserve 
it, returns will really be larger in proportion 
than they have been heretofore. 

Mr. Metcuer: I would like to add a word 
on this publicity question. The criticism has 
been made that the publishers reiterate their 
appeal to the bookseller too much. The best 
retail advertising principle known to me is to 
reiterate an impression on the customer. Per- 
sonally, 1 feel quite in agreement with Mr. 
| Dowst, when he is approached by an advertis- 





ing space seller, and I can well believe his 
caution when sellers of books come to him; 
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but I do think that reiteration affects one as a 
retail buyer, especially if he has not definitely 
made up his mind about a book. You get a 
good presentation from the salesman, and it 
seems to me often that some one of these other 
mediums, striking in on the memory, exerts 
the deciding influence which makes you willing 
to stock up on the book. It may be a good 
book, but advertising which reiterates its 
merits sometimes assures me that is the very 
book I want. I do not feel that we ought to 
say that these approaches are being too lavishly 
used. I have not felt the overpressure. 

Mr. Rettty (Chicago): My firm has spent a 
lot of money in newspaper advertising, and I 
quite agree with the gentleman from Boston 
that the more money is spent the less you 
know of the results. Mr. Herr said we should 
use more space. I would like to ask Mr. Herr 
if he ever undertook to count his line rates 
and figure how much he can afford to spend 
on a good book? Certainly our experience is 
that you cannnot use advertising space in the 
newspapers except to a very limited extent, 
with any profit. I think it is pretty well 
demonstrated that the only newspaper space 
that pays is the space in one of the four or 
five larger cities. I go further than Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia; per- 
haps St. Louis, Cleveland, and at least Los 
Angeles and San Francisco on the coast, and 
around the West, especially Kansas City, 
where there is more money at present than in 
any other place I know of. But I would like 
to hear from Mr. Herr more definitely his 
opinion as to the expenditure of money by 
publishers in newspapers, and whether he was 
referring to larger advertisements and more 
advertisements in papers like the New York 
Times or the New York Tribune; or whether 
he would advocate the publishers going into 
more small city newspaper~, such as the Lan- 
caster papers? 

Mr. Herr: Mr. President, if I may answer 
that, I would say to Mr. Reilly that in suggest- 
ing a greater degree of publicity in the news- 
papers my idea is that the newspaper is prob- 
ably the most fertile field for reaching the nun- 
reading class, that is, the non-book-reading 
class, those who might be made into book read- 
ers by educational methods in advertising. 

I think I agree with both Mr. Dowst and 
you that the advertising in the larger metro- 
politan dailies is the most valuable to the book 
publisher. I would not advocate any publisher 
spending his money in our own daily papers, 
because the book-reading public in our com- 
munity is so closely in touch with the Phila- 
delphia papers and the New York Times. The 
Times is circulated in our community, and is 
read very closely. So far as our community 
is concerned, advertising in the metropolitan 
paper is, I think, entirely adequate. 

My thought is that the money which is 
wastefully expended with too much du- 
plication on the dealer might be used in greater 
newspaper publicity, with the object of cre- 
ating and developing a larger class of book 
readers ; this turning of magazine and newspa- 
per readers into book readers (and, incidental- 
ly, into book dealers), is the campaign to be 
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promoted, and the same kind of advertising, if 
I may be permitted the comparison, that the 
better class of brewers, the Anheuser-Busch 
and Pabst people, are doing to-day in their 
educational campaign against the prohibition 
movement. The Anheuser-Busch advertising 
is a most marvelous educational campaign to 
save their business. It is such a campaign | 
had in mind for the book business; a cam- 
paign not to sell one particular book, but 
gradually to educate a larger and larger class 
of bookbuyers and readers. I am sorry to 
say I do not know just how to do it, but there 
is the thought. 

Mr. Rertty: Probably inadvertently, Mr. 
Herr has struck the one thing that, in my 
opinion, makes it so difficult to successfully 
advertise any book. He speaks of the cam- 
paign of the brewery companies, but their 
campaign goes on indefinitely. Advertising 
the year before last is effective in advertising 
Anheuser-Busch now. A baking powder can 
be advertised continually; a man’s cravat, 
clothes, shoes—but what are you going to 
do with a book? If we advertised the book of 
last year this year, and our salesmen went 
around to you gentlemen and tried to sell it, 
I know you would laugh. The idea of adver- 
tising a last year’s book is preposterous. Not 
but what there are exceptions, for there are 
exceptions to all rules. But you cannot yet 
get out a general plan for the advertising 
of a book, except for the limited time that you 
can keep that book on the front shelves of 
the booksellers’ store. That is the one reason 
it is so difficult to advertise books. 

Mr. Srertinc: I had an experience a few 
years ago which may throw light on the com- 
parative advantages of newspapers and circu- 
lars. I took the papers in my town, and used 
an entire page and at the same time I sent 
out circulars. As they came in inquiring about 
the books advertised I asked people where 
they got their information. Only two got it 
from the newspapers. All the rest said they 
got it from the circulars. 

Miss Bette C. Morris: Naturally, it seems 
to me, as was brought out a few years ago, 
we will have to begin with the children. This 
was the topic of one of the papers at one of 
our former conventions, which spoke very 
highly of the desirability of inculcating a 
knowledge of good literature in the children. 
If we could possibly get the educational heads 
of the schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try to pass on the merit of all new books, 
and they in turn should pass that knowledge 
on to their classes, and dwell upon the fact 
that it isa far more profitable way to spend 
an evening, to get one of the classics and 
read it than to go to a picture show, if the 
educational authorities of this country were 
to emphasize the far-reaching and unending 
benefit of reading, all the way through every 
school, primary and high school, we would 
soon have a better class of readers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Matxan: There are many ways of 
getting into new fields. Last Fall some of the 


publishers suggested that the general public 
I have no doubt 


“buy books for presents.” 
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that that suggestion was quite a factor, al- 
though one could not point to the special sales. 

I might incidentally mention—and no doubt 
you all know the great success that Brentano’s 
made in a new field when they got out their 
bon voyage boxes. It became a most impor- 
tant factor in their trade. It was a very fine 
idea, and they being the pioneers, received the 
greatest benefit of it and they would haye 
continued to do so except for the war. 

We are all taking pointers from our Presi- 
dent who has started the ball rolling in giving 
us ideas along new lines. There is a gentle- 
man here from the Ronald Press. I would 
be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. WarNER: I did not expect to speak here. 
I came here rather to learn, as it is the first 
convention of booksellers that I have had 
an opportunity to attend. I heard the last of 
the speeches on publicity. We have been 
specializing in a field that very few of the 
publishers and very few of the booksellers 
have ever taken an interest in. At the same 
time I notice a few faces here of men who 
have taken such an interest and have made a 
big success of the field books for business 
men. 

It is a specialized field truly, but there are 
no communities in this country that I know of, 
that we do not sell books to. We would 
rather, however, that the booksellers sold the 
books if they would only do it. We can sell 
them and we do sell them, but I dare say 
there are not over half a dozen of this audi- 
ence that ever heard of business books, or 
knew that they existed from this business 
point of view. 

I see Mr. Fuller here. I well remember 
that only a couple of years ago I talked with 
him and showed him some of the things that 
we were doing. I dare say that Mr. Fuller 
finds business books rather a profitable line. 

There are so many incidental advantages in 
handling this trade. You get a very good type 
of people into your store. Some people say 
they are not the bookbuying type. I know 
differently. If you interest them in books, it 
has a cumulative effect. Once a man buys a 
serious book he becomes interested; he be- 
comes a cumulative buyer. We first started 
fifteen years ago putting out books for busi- 
ness men, and I dare say now we have three- 
quarters of the original people who bought 
from us in 1900, still on our list and buying 
books. We are now only too glad to turn 
that business over to the dealers, and will 
turn it over just as fast as the dealers come 
up to the occasion. 

I know that President Wood has been giv- 
ing serious consideration to the specialized 
field for selling books. Every business man is 
glad to buy live literature and read it, but at 
the same time he wants to buy books that 
will build up a library. You want to consider 


very carefully that some of this newspaper | 


advertising, and some of the magazine adver- 
tising and quite a good deal of the circular ad- 
vertising that the publishers are doing, if ap- 
plied to the line of serious literature, would 
be a big help to the booksellers. If a man 
pays five dollars for a serious book he will 
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think about that book six months later and 
will come around and see you again. Get 
people interested in serious books regardless 
of the particular field. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CLarKE: One remark the last gentle- 
man has made I also think is pertinent. Book- 
sellers do not take the interest in general lit- 
erature which all true booksellers should. 
They are chasing the fiction will-o’-the-wisp 
all the time, even to fifty cent rebinds, most of 
which have been failures in the past. But that 
suggestion regarding business literature is a 
good one. Mr. Fuller, I believe, has found 
that out. The only trouble is that almost all 
our business books are based on “big business” 
and you have to differentiate them and take up 
those that discuss what can be done in the 
small business. 

Mr. Butter: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to call your attention to one thing, that the 
Ronald publications are sold at a rather close 
discount unless we pay the postage. 

Mr. Warner: It is our custom to have a 
rather close discount; but our rates are all 
standard. I may mention that they are 25 
off in lots, but we allow dealers to mix their 
quantities. We allow 25 off as a minimum to 
start with. Now, where a bookseller is really 
active we allow the straight one-third and we 
prepay to the public in general to any place in 
the postal union. That is largely in accord, 
I think, with the standards of your Booksell- 
ers’ Association. I admit we have not worked 
as closely with the dealers as we might have, 
but once we find that spirit we will open up 
and you may feel assured that any suggestions 
are only too welcome and will be very care- 
fully considered. 

THe CHAIRMAN: This idea of not co- 
operating rather gets me once in a _ while. 
Sometimes we do not have any opportunity 
to co-operate. Sometimes people come right 
into a town and try to get business and for- 
get that there is a store in that town paying 
rent, paying help—and then after a time they 
come to us and say: “If you had only told us 
you were there before.” In the name of 
Heaven, the bookstores are in existence and 
they are ready to co-operate with any and all 
publishers. If you will meet us half way, 
we will meet you. 

I want to tell you that one of the best busi- 
nesses to-day I know anything of is the book 
business. Further than that I want to tell you 
that business and instructional books are won- 
derful sellers. There is a field in every town 
and in every small hamlet where books of that 
character can be sold, but you must go out and 
get that business to a very large extent. 

One other thing on the line of publicity. We 
all think that we know a lot about the adver- 
tising game in our own towns. If we do it is 
up to us to tell the publisher what we think 
about it, and what we believe, think or know is 
necessary, to put book advertising over in 
our town. Is it better for them to put it in 
one paper or in another, or is one paper bet- 
ter for the city and the other for the imme- 
diate surrounding country? That is the con- 
dition in our own town, so we let the publish- 


ee 








ers know how things stand and how we feel 
about it. I have a feeling that the publisher 
appreciates a man in the book business of that 
sort. It is not always the paper with the larg- 
est circulation that brings the greatest results. 
Not at all. It is not a case of charity; it is a 
case of helping the publisher to help himself. 
He wants that sort of co-operation, and I be- 
lieve it is up to every bookseller here, to find 
out the book advertising conditions surround- 
ing them, and then frankly and plainly write 
to the publisher and tell him about them. 
You will be surprised, some of you, at what 
you get. It will be mighty good work. 

Mr. Lewis: I hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to 
say anything in the nature of advice to the 
advertising experts of our big publishing 
houses, but I am going to take issue with one 
statement made by Mr. Reilly, and that is re- 
garding the foolishness or ineffectiveness of 
advertising an old book. 

I believe that many of our publishers make 
a very serious mistake in not rejuvenating 
six months, or nine months, or a year after, 
some of the very good stuff that was pub- 
lished a year ago. If they did so, they would 
reap the cumulative effect of advertising a 
good thing. I received a few days ago a cir- 
cular asking some certain questions as to the 
advisability of starting an advertising cam- 
paign, upon an important novel of last Fall, 
and suggested the advisability of such a cam- 
paign, in any good city for the months of 
July and August, endeavoring to revive the 
selling qualities of one of the leading novels 
of last year, asking me my personal opinion of 
this enterprise. I suppose a good many of 
you received the same communication and I 
was very frank to reply that I thought that 
would be a very good idea, because I believe 
that the advertising that book received last 
fall, not only through the newspapers, but with 
the personal advertising, both of these will be 
very effective for a second campaign on that 
same book through the summer months, and 
I believe this is true of a great many books. 

I think that the publishers do not pursue to 
the limit the selling qualities of some of their 
best stuff; they are interested in exploiting 
the newest at the expense of that which is 
very excellent among the older publications. 
J do not mean five years old, or ten years 
old, but I do mean one year old, or possibly 
two years old. In my humble opinion the 
publishers lose a great deal of business on 
some of our best stuff by ceasing to advertise 
it after it once gets a good start. They get 
cold feet and think the market for the book is 
entirely exhausted and they put their effort 
in on some new stuff that is not so good. 

Miss Perks: I do not quite agree. The 
first thing the customer will ask you is to see 
the “new books.” 

Mr. Lewis: I think this lady and myself 
are not very far apart on this question. We 
have got to have the new fiction, but I still 
maintain that thousands of dollars in advertis- 
ing are lost through the attention of book 
readers being diverted to new year stuff. I 
am speaking now from the standpoint of the 
publisher. I believe he would get a great deal 
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more in return through consistent niiieitisine 
of a good novel one year old than he will in 
expending money on the newer, uncertain 
books. Newer and uncertain books are coming 
out regardless of that. The publisher himselt 
must get more money out of the money he is 
spending on his advertising and | think this 
is one way in which the cumulative effects of 
money spent will be realized. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is very interesting to 
hear all of these remarks, and I wish that we 
could go on, but the time is coming to close. 
I hope we will have the biggest part of the day 
to-morrow to devote to discussion. 

Mr. Conover: There is one point to remem- 
ber: the book that is good this year comes 
out at fifty cents afterwards. It is already 
advertised. 

Mr. Mumrorp: Mr. President, if it is in 
order now, I think we should offer a very 
hearty word of thanks to Doubleday, Page & 
Co. for their cordial, and I am sure very wel- 
come invitation for Thursday afternoon and | 
should like to make a motion that we accept 
their invitation with very great pleasure. 

[The motion was carried.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: Some of us here are very 
familiar with some of the things in a book- 
store, and some of us with all the things in 
a bookstore; but few of us know much about 
authors. We have with us Miss Remick, the 
author of several hooks. I would like to hear 
her give us a few words. 

Miss Remick: I do not need to explain 
that I do not know how to make a speech, but 
I am very glad that I am having such a good 
time, I am favorable impressed by the present 
atmosphere of this convention and I am very 
glad to have a chance to tell you so. I am 
so sure, in fact, of your merciful judgment in 
regard to anything that I may say, that I re- 
mind myself incidentally of one of my favor- 
ite stories, of the old negro, who was haled 
into court for some misdemeanor, and the 
judge asked him if he wanted a lawyer. He 
hesitated for a moment, rather puzzled, and 
then brightened rather visibly and said “No, 
Your Honor; I don’t needs no lawyer; | 
throws myself on the ignorance of this court.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

I feel very proud to be a contributing mem- 
ber to that great trio, the publisher, the book- 
seller and the author. I shall go home much 
more impressed with my own profession; be- 
cause if you were to have in your bookstores 
the fine ideals which Mr. Melcher has brought 
out to-day, and which I am sure touched the 
pulse of the Convention, you will need auth- 
ors who will give you books that you won't 
be afraid to recommend, and that is what I 
am trying to do. I thank you. [Applause.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: We have one other with 
us to-day who is not very well known here; 
nevertheless we shall be glad to have a mes- 
sage from across the sea. I would like to ask 
Mr. Pitchford of London, England, if he will 
give us a brief word. [Applause.] 

Mr. Pitcurorp: This has quite taken me 
by surprise. I know very little about the ad- 


vertising business, so far as the personal ad- 
vertising or the newspaper advertising of 
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books is concerned. But what I have ob- | expense, the very small extra expense incurred 
served since coming over on this side, and | in putting the extra quality of paper into it. 
from my trip to the Coast, is that advertising | [Applause.] 
in this country is on a much larger scale, is Tue CHAIRMAN: We are very glad indeed 
much more done than it is on our side of the | to have had this word from Mr. Pitchford. 
water. I am not surprised that the profits in | We shall now hear Mr. Cary regarding his 
this country are needful to make up for this | resolution. 
immense advertising. Mr. Cary: Mr. President, your Committee 
When you come to England you will find | would suggest that the Secretary be author- 
that the profits the booksellers make on their | ized to send a telegram to Mr. Lauriat, of 
books there are much less than they are on | Boston, as follows: 
this side of the water. I think this is largely | “Charles E. Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 
accounted for by what I have observed. “The American Booksellers’ Association, as- 
As for the procedure here, the mode of ad- | sembled in its fifteenth Annual Convention, 
vertising I am not in a position to say much. |. in the Hotel Astor, New York City, sends 
I can speak about the other side as far as | greetings and sincere congratulations on the 
England is concerned, only because compara- | escape from death of your son, a member of 
tively very little is done there in proportion to | this Association, Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., on 
what is done on this side. I heard a gentle- | the sinking of the Lusitania, off the coast of 
man speaking about circularizing direct and | Ireland, on May 7th, rors. It further desires 
also heard someone make a remark about put- | to express its highest admiration for the pres- 
ting a two-cent stamp on the circular and put- | ence of mind and heroism shown by him, 
ting it in a plain, good quality envelope. I | which resulted in rescuing from certain death 
thought that a very good suggestion. My | over thirty helpless men, women and children, 
idea is that in all branches of business, in ad- | thus upholding the highest traditions of the 
vertising or sending out circulars—of course, | American people in the presence of danger.” 
it all depends with the class of trade you are I would state that the account of this rescue 
appealing to—my idea is to supply them with | is found in the Boston papers, where it is 
good paper and envelopes. There is then a | given, I find, much more prominence than in 
classy look about your advertising when you | the New York papers. 
take it in your hands; it has a classy look [The resolution was unanimously carried 
when it reaches his hands. I understand that | by a rising vote.]_ 
all that has to be paid for; but I think the re- [The meeting adjourned.] 
turns will more than make up for the extra 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


[President Wood called the meeting to or- | _ [The Secretary outlined the trip to Garden 
der at 10 a. m.] | City.] ; , 
THe CHAmRMAN: The meeting will please The first paper this morning will be one of 


come to order. Some people this morning | much interest to all of us, I am sure. I have 
are with us who were not with us yesterday, | much pleasure in announcing Mr. F. C. H. 
and are not familiar with the Garden City | Gibbons of C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, 
trip that is to be taken, and I will ask the | Mass., who will talk upon “More Books Sold.” 
Secretary to explain to you about it. | [Applause.] 


MORE BOOKS SOLD. 


A Plea for the Co-ordination of the Various Selling Agencies of Books—Subscription, 
Trade, Mail Order, Magazine, Newspaper, Premium, Syndicate, etc. 


By F. C. H. Grspons, of C. A. Nichols Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Can the result, More Books Sold, be at- | The result has been increasing difficulty in 
tained in whole or in part by co-ordination | selling books. Our problem is to discover 
of the existing agencies of book distribution? | how and why we have failed to meet chang- 
If so, what steps can and should be taken to | ing conditions efficiently, and what amend- 
secure co-ordination? In considering this | ment of our methods, what increase of activ- 
question, we need spend but a few moments | ity, what adjustments are required to turn 
in reviewing the general situation. We all | the tide. 
know that conditions in the trade are not | so : : tad 
satisfactory. This is not due to merely mo- | THE DANGERS OF THE DECLINE IN THE READING 
mentary causes, such as the European War or HAR. i» Sn) 
general business depression. For some time We should recognize that the chief impor- 
there has been a relative decline in the habit | tance of the situation does not lie in its 
of reading books. It is due partly to the | commercial effect upon us as booksellers. 
flood of cheap, ephemeral, taste-vitiating mat- | Commercial interest may be our strongest 
ter; partly to the competition of other attrac- | impelling motive to grapple with it. But the 
tions for people’s desire for amusement— | social and individual injury that is being 
automobiles, moving pictures, etc.; partly per- | worked by the decline of the reading habit 
haps to increased tension of social, indus- | is immeasurably more serious than the injury 
trial, and political life, unfitting men and | to our trade. In grappling with the problem, 
women for serious intellectual application. | therefore, it is possible for us to co-operate 
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with a varietv of influences outside the trade, 
with mutually helpful effect. Our business 
exists because it meets an extremely impor- 
tant public need. We have assumed the com- 
mercial management of a factor of develop- 
ing civilization which has no equal in its 
stupendous possibilities of influence upon the 
present and future of the nation. Imagine, 
if you can, the effect of wiping out the dis- 
covery of prin‘ing, and the consequent disap- 
pearance of books from public use! Democ- 
racy on any large scale would be an impos- 
sibility. An educated citizenship would be 
unthinkable. Scientific progress, with all its 
contribution to personal comfort and social 
efficiency, would vanish. Religious liberty 
would cease to exist. It would be hard to 


name a single element of our civilization that | 
could have reached its present development | 


without the aid of books. The difference be- 


tween Adam and us is that Adam had no | 


library. He had to learn everything by pain- 
ignorance. Through books we have the ad- 
vantage of profiting by all the experience, 
labor and thought of all our predecessors and 
contemporaries. The degree to which the 


people make use of this advantage will meas- | 


ure the degree of our further advance. There 


is no limit to the people’s need of books. If | 
there seems to be a limit to their desire for | 


and willingness to buy books, it is because 
the benefit and pleasure to be derived from 
the use of books is not fully realized. 

Here it seems to me lies the point at which 
our efforts must be applied. The key to more 
books sold is in more book buyers. We can 
develop more book-buyers by teaching more 
people to realize what books will do for them. 
Our job, as book-sellers, is not simply to sup- 
ply an existing, sub-normal, demand, but to 
cultivate and increase the demand. 


CO-OPERATION RATHER THAN COMPETITION 
NEEDED. 


Now, to be entirely frank, the efforts of 
men in the business have not generally been 
aimed in this direction. We have been strug- 
gling with each other for larger shares of the 
existing business, rather than combining our 
efforts to produce new business. The situa- 
tion resembles a race between men in one- 
cylinder automobiles—the old-fashioned “one- 
lungers.” The subscription man, the local 
dealer, the syndicate man, and all the rest, 
each on his own hook, have been hustling to 
be the first to reach the known buyer. Some 
of the racers have not been above emptying 
a rival’s gasoline tank, or sticking a tack in 
his tire. Most of us have thought it legiti- 
mate to kick up clouds of dust for the rest 
to drive through, and to put obstacles in the 
road. 

We may leave out all discussion of unfair 
methods of competition. The point is that 
competition itself is foolish, short-sighted, 
and injurious not only to the trade but to 
the public. A reasonable survey shows that 
it is not essential to the success of any one 
that another should fail. To return to our 
simile, we should do better for all if we would 





| spirit of co-operation. 
ful experience, and he had to suffer for his | 
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each abandon his little “one-lunger,” and all 
get into a big eight cylinder car, roomy enough 
for all of us, powerful enough to carry us all, 
speedy enough to get us all to the known 
buyer, and, having served him, to scour the 
country and round up all the latent book-buy- 
ers we now neglect. To do that, it is neces- 
sary that each shall contribute his share to 
the general benefit, and shall recognize the 
right of every other to a place in the car. 
This does not mean decrease of individual 
effort, nor any limiting of freedom or re- 
wards. There is need for all the ability and 
resources of every man, and the rewards will 
be the greater when these are applied co- 
operatively to building up, rather than to 
tearing apart by mutual opposition. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE TRADE SHOULD BE UNITED. 


Before we can even begin to consider plans 
for co-ordination, we must develop the real 
We must recognize 
that any man who is selling books, by any 
legitimate method (and most methods are legi- 
timate), is serving the public and building 


| up the book business to the benefit of all 


booksellers; and we must feel genuine good 
will towards that man and desire and willing- 
ness to boost his business when opportunity 
permits. For the one supreme stimulus to 
the buying of more books is recognition of 


| pleasure and benefit already derived from the 
| use of books. 


; No advertising that you can 
devise, no education that you can impart, no 


| exhortation that you can utter or persuasion 
| that you can employ, will have any permanent 


effect upon a man apart from his personal ex- 
perience of pleasure and benefit from read- 
ing. It follows that any man who sells books 
that yield enjoyment or benefit is planting and 
cultivating the taste and desire for more 
books, and so is making potential customers 
for all the rest. So the retail dealer cannot 
say to the subscription salesman, “I have no 
need of you,” nor the mail order man to the 
syndicate man, “I have no need of you.” The 
man who, solicited by a book agent, buys a 
subscription set, will as a result of using it 
write sooner or later to a mail order house 
for another book. The man whose attention 
is caught by syndicate publicity, so that he 
cuts out a coupon and buys a book at the 
newspaper office to-day, will be going into 
the local bookstore for another book to- 
morrow. The whole trade gains whenever 
any man, by any method, is led to a new or 
larger realization of the value of books. The 
whole trade suffers whenever a man 1s made 
dissatisfied with his book purchase. 

I am a great believer in the benefits that 
flow from the study of history, and I am of 
opinion that one of the most practically use- 
ful things that any man in this company 
could do would be to acquaint himself with 
the history of book selling. If we go back 
to the days when the world’s whole stock of 
books was produced with the pen, by hand, 
and follow down through the centuries, we 
shall find that the bookselling business has 
grown in exact proportion to the growth of 
the means of producing books and getting 
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them to readers; that the desire for books 
grows out of an insatiable appetite of human 
minds; and that every method of book-selling 
now employed has appeared and established 
itself because it proved to be an effective 
way of getting some books to some people 
not reached by any or all the methods pre- 
viously employed. 


THE CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 
PROVED. 


Don’t suppose me to say that every exist- 
ing channel is beyond the need or possibility 
of improvement. No one could maintain that 
the subscription method, as used, is without 
fault, or that the syndicate method is above 
criticism. No method of distributing books, 
as used to day, is free from abuses. One of 
the best ways of securing a large sale of 
books is to clean out the unethical practices 
in every branch of the trade, and so to re- 
move from the public mind the suspicion 
which attaches to it. Methods and men both 
need reformation. We can’t do it by knock- 
ing each other. Each must remove the mote 
from his own eye. What I am now con- 
cerned with is to make clear that, in spite of 
abuses, every method referred to in connec- 
tion with the title of this paper, or estab- 
lished in the trade, is a legitimate method— 
legitimate because it renders a service which 
no other method has been found to render— 
and that, if we are to co-operate, we must 
recognize with honest conviction and good- 
will the value of each and its helpfulness to 
the general welfare. Co-operation, in other 
words, does not mean the elimination of some 
methods for the advantage of others. It does 
not mean putting some of us out of business 
in the hope that the rest will do more business. 
Co-operation means working together in the 
knowledge that every good book sold by any- 
one promotes the prosperity of the trade and, 
directly or indirectly, of everyone engaged in 
it. When we realize that, we shall have taken 
the most important forward step. We shall 
stop wasting time and money and thought 
in getting ahead of each other, in blocking 
each other off; and all the time and strength 
and money so saved will be freed for applica- 
tion to our real job—finding and making more 
readers of books who will become buyers of 
books. 


CAN BE IM- 


THERE ARE SEVERAL TYPES OF BOOK BUYERS. 


If we now may assume that we are ready 
for co-operation upon this broad basis of 
mutual appreciation and goodwill, the next 
step would be to make a study of the differ- 
ent agencies of book distribution with a view 
to determining the efficiency of each and its 
special fitness for serving different portions 
of the field, especially as regards the develop- 
ment of new buyers. Such a study is obvi- 
ously too big a task to be dealt with in a 
paper like this. It would require the col- 
laboration of a number of competent men, rep- 
resenting as many existing agencies as pos- 
sible, with time to investigate the historical 
development of each agency and the normal 


results attained by each in actual experience. | field which awaits our development. 





_It may not be out of place to suggest that 


this association might undertake to name and 
support such a committee as a part of its 
work during the current year. We may, how- 
ever, forecast some of the probable findings of 
such a committee and even, in a broad way, 
certain constructive recommendations which 
it might submit. It would probably appear 
that there is a certain well established clien- 
tele of book-buyers in each considerable com- 
munity who are well served by existing local 
bookstores so far as all ordinary books of 
familiar type are concerned—fiction, essays, 
histories, scientific works, etc. Beyond this 
are scattered book-buyers who, from profes- 
sional or personal interest, keep themselves 
informed of the appearance of new books in 
their special lines, and who are served through 
the mail-order system, conducted mainly 
direct by publishers. Among these are many 
who prove appreciative of books of special 
type,—reference sets, and the like—when these 
are brought to their attention. Such works 
usually require personal demonstration, es: 
pecially if they are of novel character, and 
cannot be sold in sufficient quantity to war- 
rant publication without the services of well 
trained solicitors. Such solicitors, going out 
into sparsely settled territory, are able to get 
in touch with numerous potential buyers, not 
effectively reached by local dealers or gen- 
eral publicity. Still further, there is a tre- 
mendous number of people who possess little 
intellectual culture, and in whom the desire 
for books is only just not dormant. They are 
conscious of a lack, and of a vague sense of 
some good to be attained through the owner- 
ship and use of books. Frequently they are 
persons who have missed the opportunity for 
education, and who are ambitious to give 
their children what they themselves lack. 
These people can often be reached through 
the syndicating method. Cheapness counts 
heavily with them, for they are not educated 
to a discriminating sense of values. They 
are very susceptible to advertising sugges- 
tion, especially if, on apparently good author- 
ity, it promises a short cut to wealth. Let 
it be said, in passing, of all the people with 
whom we deal, these last mentioned most 
need and are most entitled to receive from 
us a service controlled and inspired by pro- 
fessional ethics of the highest order. All 
misrepresentation of merchandise, books or 
anything else, is not only wrong, but destruc- 
tive of business. But misrepresentation of 
books to those who are stirred with ambition 
and idealism, crude though it be, and who 
have not yet acquired sufficient knowledge 
to form sound judgments, is a crime that 
should outlaw any man guilty of it from the 
society of decent citizens. The injury it does 
to the book business by stifling at birth the 
desire to own books is of little moment com- 
pared to the injury it inflicts upon the com- 
munity by blighting the nascent aspiration 
which promises a better citizenship. 


CO-ORDINATING VARIOUS SELLING AGENCIES. 


It is not necessary to analyze further the 
The 
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main characteristics of other selling methods 
will occur to you. What now is the possi- 
bility of co-ordinating these different agen- 
cies? How can we avoid duplication and 
waste of effort? How can we make these 
different forces support each other instead 
of opposing each other? I am not so vision- 
ary as to suppose that all the different 
agencies can be brought together in a mo- 
ment and organized into a perfect working 
team. Nor am I so conceited as to imply 
that I can see the completed organization at 
which we shall arrive by successive steps. I 
think I see a point of beginning, however, and 
perhaps that will suggest further steps to 
you. 


WHY NOT MEET THE SUBSCRIPTION SELLER HALF 
WAY? 


Let us consider the hostility and friction 
between local dealers and the subscription 
salesman. The local dealer is apt to feel 
that the subscription agent who comes into his 
territory and ties up in instalment con- 
tracts the whole year’s book appropriation 
of five or ten or fifty of his customers, is a 
trespasser. He does not see why the pub- 
lisher of that set should not give him the 
privilege of supplying the demand in his ter- 
ritory. 
business, and expresses his resentment in 
such practical ways as he is able and willing 
to employ; in many cases trying to make his 
customers dissatisfied with their subscrip- 
tion books and prejudiced against the next 
agent who approaches them. The subscrip- 


tion man senses this poison very quickly, | 


knows its source, and administers the most 
powerful antidote he can. The result is, too 
often, that the customer determines to listen 
to no salesman, local or traveling, who urges 
a particular book upon his attention, but to 
select what he wants without advice. Inevi- 
tably he buys fewer books. Not only are both 
bookmen weakened and injured, the whole 
trade suffers as a result. So does the cus- 
tomer ! 

But why does not the subscription pub- 
lisher let the local dealer handle his books? 
The reason is plain. The value of the book 
does not lie upon the surface. It cannot be 
adequately explained in any advertisement 
brief enough to secure reading by busy men 
and women. Its adaptation to the actual 
needs and desires of each individual must be 
carefully demonstrated. Questions must be 
answered and mistaken objections removed. 
This demonstration the ordinary bookseller 
is not equipped to make, far less the ordinary 
bookseller’s clerk. In the dealer’s hands, the 
book will be sold only to a limited number. 
A few will learn of it through casual reviews 
(only half believed, since the independence 
of book-reviewers is not always above sus- 
picion), and some through the favorable com- 
ment of friends. Such sales are not suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of publication. If they 
are relied upon, the price must be so high 
that even the few sales possible will be re- 
duced, 


He resents the refusal and the loss of | 





THE RETAIL DEALER SHOULD LEARN HOW 
HANDLE SUBSCRIPTION BUSINESS. 


If the book-dealer wants to handle this 
business, and share in its profits, he must 
equip himself to do this necessary work. He 
must employ salesmen of a different type 
from those usually to be found in _ book- 
stores. Here is an incident for whose literal 
truth I can vouch. A friend of mine went into 
a bookstore in a New England city, and asked 
for a copy of Aristotle’s Ethics, published in 
the Bohn series of translations. The sales- 
man assured him that it was in stock, and 
went to get it. Returning some ten minutes 
later, he asked, “What was the title of that 
book you asked for?” My friend repeated it, 
and the salesman said: “I can’t find it; is it 
a recent book?” If booksellers are to render 
the service the public has a legitimate right 
to expect, they must have behind their coun 
ters not merely booksellers, but book-read- 
ers, book-users, book-lovers. In the absence 
of such, why should not the book-buyer go 
to the newspaper office, or'to the drug store, 
or anywhere else to get his merchandise? 
He can get as good mere delivery service in 
one place as another. But when the book 
salesman knows books and loves them, * 
can render a service that will bring eve. 
bookbuyer to his place of business, and mak 
every publisher eager to receive his co- 
operation. 


TO 


ALL AGENCIES SHOULD CENTER IN 
BOOKSELLER, 


THE LOCAL 


it is obvious that my thought centers 
around the local retail bookdealer as the cen- 
tral channel with which all or most others are 
to be co-ordinated. You will, perhaps, per- 
mit me, then, to criticise in a friendly way, 
and solely with a view to making clear the 
modifications in his method which seem neces- 
sary if he is to meet the larger opportunity. 
To my mind, one of the reasons that he has 
not already grasped and retained the larger 
business is that he has not had faith enough 
in the book business. He has been too ready 
to turn to another, and perhaps for the mo- 
ment easier, line; at first undoubtedly with 
the idea of supplementing his book business. 
Stationery is a kindred line and almost a 
necessary feature. Then follows general office 
supplies, extending to furniture. The addi- 
tion of toys and dolls to the juvenile depart- 
ment is obvious. Cheap watches come along, 
and a line of jewelry follows close. Then 
cameras and film developing for amateurs 
also promise some easy money. Before our 
bookseller knows it, he has become a general 
merchant, picking up any old article that he 
can turn a little profit on, while his book 
business has become an unimportant depart- 
ment of a nondescript general store, a mere 
tail of the dog. It does not produce so much 
profit as it used to, for the simple reason 
that it does not receive so much attention 
from the proprietor as it used to receive. 
The public interest reflects the proprietor’s 
interest pretty accurately, and while buyers 
of all sorts of goods frequent the store, book- 
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MR. GIBBONS’ SUGGESTED INSIGNIA FOR “CERTIFIED 


BOOK SERVICE.” 


iyers avoid it, for they feel that they get 
uo intelligent, expert, enthusiastic book ser- 
vice there. Moreover, the potential buyers, 
just beginning to taste the pleasure of own- 
ing books, are not cultivated. There is no 
= to understand and encourage and guide 
them. 

_Every man must, of course, be the judge of 
his own business situation and policy, but 
there are enough booksellers who have grasp- 
ed broadly the public importance of book dis- 
tribution and who have intelligently and en- 
thusiastically worked to develop its immense 
latent commercial possibilities to warrant 
the suggestion that some who have followed 
the easy path have missed a great oppor- 
tunity. 


BOOKSELLING EFFICIENCY REQUIRES PATIENT 
TRAINING. 


Let us suppose, now, that a bookseller is 
ready to improve and broaden his service to 
the public as a bookseller. Let us suppose 
that he provides as least one high-grade sales- 
man who knows books not merely in terms 
of catalogues and price lists, but as books; a 
man who knows the qualities of the goods 
publishers offer as a lighting specialist knows 
the qualities of lamps and shades and fixtures, 
and the special adaptation to service of each 
article in his stock and all that the market 
affords. Let us suppose that he acquaints 
himself with the needs and tastes of habitual 
book-buyers in his territory, and studies to 
assist them in all possible ways; that he 
uses all possible means of pubilicity to call 
their attention to new or old books that will 
interest or serve them well. Suppose he 
studies also the needs of the man, who with 
limited means would really like to have a 
little collection of books at home, not a hap- 
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hazard bunch never looked at except 
at house-cleaning time, but a real 
little library that he would frequent- 
ly use and permanently enjoy. 
Would not that bookseller come to 
be the valued professional adviser of 
an ever-increasing number of book- 
buyers? Would not his endorsement 
be the best local advertisement a pub- 
lisher could secure? Would not the 
subscription publisher be glad to 
consign books to him and to send 
a special demonstrator to acquaint 
him with their valuable, interesting, 
and unique features? Would he not 
be glad to have his subscription 
agents canvass that territory under 
the direction and with the endorse- 
ment of the dealer, and allow all 
orders to be filled through him? 
Would not the canvasser get more 
orders in this way than when op- 
posed by the dealer? And would 
not his work result in many future 
orders which now are lost because 
the agent cannot effectively follow 
up the interest he has aroused? In 
other words, does not this effort on 
the part of the dealer lead directly 
to active co-operation with the sub- 
scription publisher and salesman ?—a co-opera- 
tion that will be territorily limited only by the 


| enterprise of the dealer in extending his ser- 


vice into outlying and less densely populated 
districts ? 


SYNDICATE METHODS SHOULD BE STUDIED. 


And does it not lead just as clearly to co- 
operation with the syndicate method? The 
essentials of the syndicate method are wide, 
expert, intensive publicity, yielding a tre- 
mendous volume of sales, which in turn makes 
possible great economies in manufacture, 
which permit very low prices. If the buyer 
reads that the coupon is redeemable at the 
local bookstore, known for quality and hon- 
esty of service, he is at once freed from fear 
that he may be swindled. This means more 
sales. Scores or hundreds of new potential 
buyers would be brought into the store. This 
would give opportunity for acquaintance and 
the establishment of cordial relations which 
may well become permanent. The dealer 
could, therefore, afford to handle such books 
on a low percentage of profit and quite as 
cheaply as the newspaper or the drugstore. 
Thus the three-fold co-operation will yield 
to each party his proper reward: to the pub- 
lisher more cash sales; to the newspaper, 
legitimate returns for advertising space; to 
the dealer, a profit covering actual cost in 
handling the books, plus new connections with 
potential book-buyers. At the same time a 
serious cause of friction would be removed, 
namely, the sense of unfair competition by the 
newspaper in selling the goods carried by its 
regular advertisers, 


CUMULATIVE EDUCATIVE PUBLICITY DESIRABLE, 


Finally, the whole trade would benefit by 
the turning of spasmodic into cumulative edu- 
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cative publicity. Thousands of book-buyers 
drawn into sight by the attractive special 
offer, would be kept in sight and identified, 
instead of disappearing again. By the efforts 
of the dealer, these will be cultivated and 
their latent possibilities developed. More 
book buyers, more books sold. The syndi- 
cate publisher would become a sort of evan- 
gelist, concentrating and stimulating the scat- 
tered and dormant interest of the community, 
getting his reward at once, and leaving the 
local organizations with a tremendous acces- 
sion of new material on which to work. 

I am not trying to suggest, not to instruct. 
Such co-ordination of agencies must be sub- 
ject to careful comparative study of the ser- 
vice rendered by each party, and a proportion- 
ate division of margins. We have done some 
figuring along this line in our office, and hope 
to prove its accuracy by experiment if some 
of you dealers will join us in a practical 
test. 


A SYMBOL FOR “CERTIFIED BOOK SERVICE.” 


By keeping fast hold of the idea of expert 
service to be rendered by the booksellers, 
and of the fact that thousands of small and 
inexperienced book-buyers will welcome such 
service, why should not the public be taught, 
by a representative and trustworthy body like 
the American Booksellers’ Association, that 
such service can be had and where it can be 
found? Why should not this Association, co- 
operating with other bodies if they wish, 
adopt and copyright a symbol which should 
stand for certification of honest and compe- 
tent service, granting its use to all dealers 
who bring their service up to standard, just 
as the Automobile League grants the right 
to use its symbol to certain hotels in each 
city? Why should not general publicity be 
used to instruct the public as to the mean- 
ing of the symbol and the value of the service 
it stands for? This publicity would be edu- 
cational, stimulating reading, reference, study, 
and book-ownership. Is it visionary to be- 
lieve that such an undertaking, intelligently, 
patiently, persistently followed up, would re- 
sult in training the average citizen to turn 
to the bookstore for books as instinctively 
as he now turns to the grocery for sugar or 
flour? And that a greatly increased desire 
for books would be developed? 


“CERTIFIED” FOOD PRODUCTS A PRECEDENT. 


One man, Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, put the 
little town of Westfield, Mass., on the map by 
undertaking individually to certify to the pu- 
rity of food products offered for sale in his 
town. The local dealers fought him because 
he insisted that foods should be up to stand- 
ard if they were to receive his certificate. But 
the people supported him. Soon traveling 
salesmen for the big food manufacturers be- 
gan to report to their home offices that they 
could not sell in Westfield unless Allyn’s 
certificate were secured. Then the manufac- 
turers fought him. But the public support 
widened and strengthened, and now all over 
the country Allyn’s certificate of purity is 
used effectively as an advertisement by stores, 
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and many a manufacturer has improved his 
material or his method for the sake of win- 
ning that little label with Allyn’s signature. 

Still further, the demonstration by a con- 
siderable part of the trade, or a serious broad- 
minded determination to serve the public in- 
terest in this way, would provide a powerful 
influence to bring librarians and educators 
into better relations with the trade. They 
are committed, as public servants, to the 
same task. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION PROHIBITS GOOD SERVICE. 


Yet many of them exhibit a lamentable lack 
of appreciation of their dependence upon both 
publishers and dealers for the very materials 
of their work. Many of them are willing to 
utilize anv advantage that their large purchases 
make possible, to stimulate unfair competi- 
tion among dealers, by price cutting and other 
concessions, regardless of the effect on the 
business as a whole. They do not seem tv 
realize that every concession exacted by them 
has to be compensated by additional charges 
to other buyers not in a position to exact 
concessions, and that they bear a heavy share 
of responsibility for certain serious obstacles 
in the way of a larger use of books by the 
people in their homes. A real co-operation 
between these forces and the trade might be 
brought about by a demonstration of power 
and intention on our part to improve our 
share in the work, which the librarians and 
educators cannot themselves perform, and 
without which they cannot even do their own 
special work, 

I appreciate, gentlemen, that this discus- 
sion is extremely inadequate, You will con- 
sider, however, that it was entitled, “A Plea 
for the Co-ordination of Bookselling Agen- 
cies.” To summarize briefly in closing, | 
believe we shall profit if we take concerted 
steps to bring to common knowledge the real 
usefulness of all existing methods of selling 
books as a basis of possible co-operation. If 
it can be found practicable to support with the 
prestige and influence of the trade, an effort 
to raise the standards of service to the public, 
I believe it will result in great good. I hope, 
too, that individual experiments in co-opera- 
tion may be encouraged, for 1 am convinced 
that, if attempted with genuine good will and 
mutual confidence, such experiments will dis- 
close as facts certain things which now can 
only claim to be hopes and ideals. But most 
important of all, and immediately practical, 
is the individual attempt to look with un- 
prejudiced eye upon methods differing from 
our own, and to appreciate and support all in 
them that renders real public service. By 
these steps and others which will be taken in 
due time, we shall realize in increasing meas- 
ure the benefits to publishers, sellers, buyers, 
and the whole community, of “More Books 
Sold.” b ; 

I have here something merely to give you 
a concrete illustration of what I had in mind. 
If we had this all over the country, and had 
it understood by the public, I think it would 
not be long before people would understand 
what booksellers are doing. [Great applause.] 
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[Here Mr. Gibbons exhibited a large linen 
poster relating to certified book service re- 
produced on page 1485.] $ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: [motioning to the rostrum] 
Just put this little emblem here so that it may 
get into your system during the day. Such a 
paper, thoughtful, inspiring and illuminating, 
is certainly worth while. I believe, to a great 
extent, the bookseller is a dreamer. He is 
looking aloft, and believe me, men and wo- 
men, the time is not far distant—I don’t think 
there is a pot of gold at the other end, but I 
do believe there is better business there if 
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we go after it upon the lines spoken of during 
this Convention. We are getting closer to it, 
and what we need to get it has been echoed 
time after time in these papers, Co-operation. 
We want that hearty co-operation that one 
man can lend to another: when we do things, 
touching shoulder to shoulder, the book busi- 
ness is going to be a better one, and the things 
we are hoping for are going to be realized. 

Our next paper is “Books as merchandise— 
or something else,” by Franklin K. Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. [Applause.] 


BOOKS AS MERCHANDISE AND SOMETHING MORE. 
By FRaNnK.iIn K. Matniews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America. 


Mr. Matuiews: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I am apparently unfortunate in 
that there has been a development of my sub- 
ject. The subject as printed is “Books as 
Merchandise, or Something Else.” The sub- 
ject that I want to present this morning is 
“Books as Merchandise, and Something 
More.” 

Books are merchandise, as much so as any 
other article of trade. Booksellers, therefore, 
put back of and into their business the same 
enterprise, the same energy and efficiency that 
characterise the successful merchandising of 
any commodity of trade. 

But books are something more than mer- 
chandise, as bread and meat and groceries are 
something more than merchandise. As these 
necessities are food, so also are books a food 
and a necessity for the proper nourishment 
of mind and soul. 


BOOKS ARE MORE THAN SO MUCH MERCHANDISE, 


Because books are something more than 
merchandise, to every bookseller there comes 
not only the right of all merchandisers, the 
right to make a living, but upon him, as upon 


all business men, there rests the obligation to | 
discharge certain duties to his customers, with | 


the same efficiency and enterprise and energy 
as that which inspires him when as a book- 
seller he exercises his right to make a living. 
Sometimes I have discussed with booksellers 
the propriety of selling certain books, and 
now and again the answer will be: “Well, 
business is business. I am not a philanthro- 
pist, neither am I in business for my health, 
but to make money.” I am willing to admit 
all that. “Business is business,” yet are we 
not learning more and more that that only is 
good business which is considerate of the 
other fellow; that it is in proportion as the 
employer is considerate of the employee, as 
the employee is considerate of the employer, 
in proportion as the merchant renders good 
service to his customer, that business is estab- 
lished upon sound foundations. 
I believe most booksellers are of this opin- 
ion, and am prompted to accept this oppor- 


tunity to bring to your attention the menace | 


of the moment that threatens the youth of 
our country. 


read more books than at any other period of | 
At this time the average boy will | 


their lives. 


partment of the Curtis publications was asked 


In the early teens most boys | 


| read anywhere from one to three or four 
books a week, if he has opportunity. I re- 
ceived recently a letter from the efficiency 
teacher in the public school system of a large 
suburban city. A list of ninety-eight books 
was enclosed, representing the reading of a 
boy during his summer’s vacation. 


BOOKS ARE THE BOYS’ FAVORITE RECREATION. 
One of the managers of the circulation de- 


what premiums in their “Book of Prizes” were 
most popular with the tens of thousands of 
boys who sell their publications. With more 
than five hundred articles listed, all chosen 
especially to delight the boy heart, the boys, 
he said, asked for books oftener than for 
any other one thing. In a recent survey made 
in Rochester, N. Y., when the question was 
asked of the school children as to what they 
did between Friday afternoon and the fol- 
lowing Monday, it was discovered that they 
spent the largest percentage of their time 
reading. A study was also made of the 
“hobbies” of 933 boys, and agair it was found 
that boys spend more time reading than in 
any other recreation. 

Such information is most gratifying, but it 
must also be understood that in practically all 
surveys of children’s reading made by libra- 
rians and teachers, almost without exception 
the unwelcome fact is disclosed that the books 
of the “underground library” are as influen- 
tial as those circulated by public means. 


THE NICKEL NOVEL FAST DISAPPEARING. 


Happily, though, the volumes of the dime 
or nickel novel are fast disappearing from 
this private circulating exchange. The writers 
of the nickel novels are being hard hit. The 
motion-picture show for five cents is offering 
such a good substitute that many of the men 
who write this slot-machine literature are 
having a hard time disposing of their product. 
A letter recently appeared in the New York 
Times signed by one of the authors of the 
nickel thrillers. I quote a part of his letter: 


“The decline of Shorty Muldoon, Jimmy Grimes, 
Frank Reade, Jack Wright, Nick Carter, and other 
heroes is not due to iconoclasts, but to the moving- 
| picture shows, which have ruined their sales. Con- 
nected with a publishing house which was responsible 
for many of these old-time stories, and writing a part 
of some of them, I am in a position to know the 
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reason, as I have suffered, as have many writers, from | 


the inroads of the movies.” 


Not so long ago there came to our office 
one of these nickel novel authors out of a job. 
He said he would like to write for our Boys’ 
Life magazine. Commending his ability, he 
remarked that he had written over 2000 of 
these stories, and was prepared to furnish 
our magazine, upon order, any kind of a story 
upon any subject, telling us he was able to 
make it just as bad or just as good as we 
might wish. 

Of course, we would have nothing to do 
with him, but some publishers do, and, as a 
result, we now have the nickel novel in the 
disguise of the bound book, selling at from 
25 cents to 50 cents. In one case, the nickel 
novel—the Frank Merriwell series—has been 
bound in book form and until last year sold 
generally through the retail trade at 50 cents 
a volume. 

Not all the new copyright books selling at 
from 25 cents to 50 cents are written by 
authors who formerly wrote the nickel thrill- 
ers. So far as I can learn, the situation seems 
to be this: About four years ago certain 
publishers began to make use of these nickel 
novel authors; then, certain other publishing 
houses, in order to meet the competition, set 


other authors to the task of writing books that | 


would in title and contents compete with this 
latest fashion of the modern thriller. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE THRILLER? 


What is the matter with these books? The 
same thing that is the matter with the nickel 
novel, not so much that they are gross in 
their ethics, but in their exaggeration. I have 
just been reading a book of this type in which 
the captain of a new submarine craft is repre- 
sented to be a boy of sixteen; “though so 
young, he had,” so the author says, “after a 
stern apprenticeship, actually succeeded in 
making himself a world-known expert in the 
handling of submarine torpedo-boats.” Con- 
tinuing, we are told that with this brilliant 
young genius there are two other sixteen-year- 
old boys, and it is (here I quote from the 
book) “rumored, and nearly as often believed, 
that these three sea-bred young Americans 
know as much as anyone in the United States 
on the special subject of submarine boat 
building.” In a previous volume of the series, 
“these three young friends secured the prize 
medal at Annapolis, where for a brief time 
they served as instructors in submarine work 
to the young midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy.” 

What is the influence of such books upon 
boys? They have the same result as the sen- 
sational nickel novel. How frequently do we 
hear it said: “Why, I used to read ‘dime 
novels, and they never did me any harm.” 
What is usually meant is that the dime novel 
never led them to run away from home, or 
to commit a crime, or act in some other se- 
verely censurable way. True enough, judged 
by such a standard, but are you sure they 
never did you any harm, Mr. Dime Novel 
Reader of the past? Your statement sounds 
quite like the argument of the drinker who 
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says, “Oh, drinking never does me any harm”; 
and what is meant is, “I never get drunk.” 
But aré we not learning latterly that liquor 
works other evil than to intoxicate? To-day, 
we would persuade men that the danger is sot 
only that in drinking men may become drunk- 
ards, but that the use of stimulants even in 
moderation jeopardizes a man’s economic effi- 
ciency, works serious injury to brain tissue 
and nervous system and vital organs, reducing 
constantly his power of resistance against 
disease. 


INTEMPERANCE IN SENSATIONALISM. 

So it is as regards sensational stories bound 
in paper or cloth, We must judge of the 
results not only as we find them in the records 
of the juvenile court, the reform schools, and 
the penitentiary, which represent only their 
influence upon the few, as drunkenness shows 
upon the few the results of drinking. What 
about the many who read these thrillers; may 
there not result to them an injury that is as 
definite and detrimental as that worked by 
the influence of drinking upon the many? | 
am persuaded that this is so, and, as close 


| observers of their influence upon those who 


read them, we are as prepared to make out a 
reasonable case against them as the physician, 
who as student and practitioner, observes the 
results of intoxicants upon the moderate 
drinker. And the analogy is fair, since the 
“thriller” is only another form of intoxicants, 
for which some boys develop a taste like that 


_ of the old toper’s. 


One big argument to-day for temperance is 
that the use of stimulants reduces a man’s 
economic efficiency. So it is as regards these 
thrillers. They attack a boy’s mind in as 
deadly a fashion as liquor attacks a man’s 
brain. One of the most valuable assets a boy 
has is his imagination. In proportion as this 
is nurtured a boy develops initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. The greatest possible service 
that education can render is to train the boy 
to grasp and master new situations as they con- 
stantly present themselves to him; and what 
helps more to make such adjustment than a 
lively imagination? Story books of the right 
sort stimulate and conserve this noble faculty, 
while those of the viler and cheaper sort, by 
overstimulation, debauch and vitiate, as brain 
ri _— are debauched and vitiated by strong 

rink, 


BOOK “STIMULANTS” AS BAD AS ALCOHOLIC 
STIMULANTS. 


In almost all of this “mile-a-minute fiction,” 
some inflammable tale of improbable adven- 
ture is told. Boys move about in aeroplanes 
as easily as though on bicycles; criminals are 
captured by them with a facility that matches 
the ability of Sherlock Holmes; and when it 
comes to getting on in the world, the cleveg- 
ness of these hustling boys is comparable only 
to those captains of industry and Napoleons 
of finance who have made millions in a 
minute. Insuperable difficulties and crushing 
circumstances are as easily overcome and con- 
quered as in fairy tales. Indeed, no popular 
chaiacter of history or legend or mythological 
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story was ever more wise, more brave, more 


resourceful, than some of these up-to-the- | 


minute boy heroes are made to appear in these 
Sunday supplement juvenile stories. 
In my judgment, to change the figure, all 


ers to label them “Dynamite! (Guaranteed to 


Blow Your Boy’s Brains Out.” 


BOYS LIKE ACTION 


Now, don’t misunderstand me, | believe that 
in selecting books for boys we should do it 
with the keenest appreciation of the boy’s taste. 
Boys are not interested in recreational reading 
because of its moral benefits. 
Louis Stevenson, they read story books “not 
for the eloquence or character or thought, but 
for some quality of the brute incident.” “The 
quality of the brute incident” which appeals 
most is action—there must be “something do- 
ing” all the time. 


on with a trowel, and plenty of lords and 
ladies, and I am not ashamed to say so. I get 
enough of rele life in the wurk.” “Not the 
tears, but the laughter, and plenty of action 
laid on with a trowel,” is the way the red- 
blooded boy would put it, and neither would 
he be ashamed to tell you his opinion. 





iniquity of the cheap book to nullify at least 
our best efforts, if not ultimately to arrest the 
fullest and highest development of the child. 


| Through the reading of these cheap books, 


t | ideals are lowered, high aspirations are throt- 
such books should be classed with explosives, | 


Like Robert | 


But it’s not the action that’s the trouble | 


with the nickel novel in the disguise of the 
— book; it is the reality of the unreal that 
ills, 
The aeroplane boy does a bunch of stunts that 
take the reader boy’s imagination into a sky 
that has no real air. We hold that the motor- 
boat boy guides an impossible craft over an 
impossible sea with impossible skill, and that 
the reader boy’s imagination is lured into an 
expectation that is hopeless. Such theories, and 
all stories similar in their exaggeration, feed 


the imagination of the boy with an intoxicant | 


which make him a mental drunkard, if he 
takes enough of it. 


escape the great disaster. 


CHEAP READING STANDARDS VITIATE CHARACTERS. 

But this is not all—not all the harm they 
work by a good deal. A mother writers: “So 
many books are loaned to our boys, full of 


excitement, but absolutely lacking in anything | 
that calls out that ability and manliness which | 


is so ready and waiting to be awakened in every 
boy.” 


bring against these cheap books: they are “ab- 


It plays havoc with his imagination. | 


It is one of the miracles | 
of the whole situation that so many boys | 


That is the second indictment I would | 





solutely lacking in anything that calls out that | 


ability and manliness that is so ready and 
waiting to be awakened in every boy.” Though 
the blowing out of the boy’s brains may be 
the worst, it is very far from being the only 
result of their baneful influence; for these 
books, like liquor, work insidiously, damaging 
in ways that are not always quickly apparent. 


In our homes and schools and churches and | 
other community agencies, we instruct and | 
train our children in ways of high thinking | 
and right living, and then, into the midst of | 


it all, in a manner to which the child is most 
susceptible, in the form of a story, comes the 


_ tled, tastes of every sort are vitiated, language 


and there should be a law compelling publish- | is vulgarized, good manners coarsened, amuse- 


ment standards lowered. In a word, the nobler 
mind, the finer emotions, are seared as with a 
red-hot iron. This is the danger of which 
as parents we need to be afraid. 

And more’s the pity not only because it 
ought not to be so, but because it need not 
be so. It need not be so because boys can be 
so easily won to recreational reading just as 
absorbing in its interest, but far more profit- 
able. Manifestly, I am not speaking of “How 
Little Jimmy Died,” or “Angel Willie’s 
Prayer,” or “Mr. Ebenezer’s Early-to-bed’s 
‘Hints on Success.’” Says one of our coun- 


' try’s leading workers with boys, William Mc- 
It was an Irish lady who | 


said, “I like the tears and the laughter laid | 


Cormack, from whose article on “Boys and 
Their Books,” I quote the titles above: “If the 
book has a blue cover and gilt lettering your 
boy is properly delighted, and shows it with 
glee to all his admiring friends and relatives. 
But after he has inscribed his name on the fly- 
leaf he stops short. He puts it on the parlor 
table, to be displayed to visitors. But he never 
thinks of reading it. 

“Give him, on the other hand, a story book 
about a man that’s genuine and strong and 
grave. Let it be a book vivid with events, rich 
in incident, sound in principle. If the hero is 
too utterly utter in his virtue, your boys won’t 
care much for your gift. But if he is just as 
boys ought to be, without any agony about it, 
your boy will be charmed, and in his imitative, 
imperfect way, will make that history repeat 


| itself.” 


IT IS EASY TO WIN BOYS TO BETTER READING, 


It may be said emphatically that if supervis- 
ion be given, it is comparatively easy to win 
boys from any form of these sensational books. 
I discovered a striking instance of this as 
told by a bookseller in South Carolina. I 
found in his store a table of nickel novels. 
He said that the sale of these books had in 
the last few months fallen off 95 per cent. 
He also told me, with considerable pleasure, 
the cause. The sale of the modern penny- 
dreadful had been made among the mill boys 
of his town, but recently the mill owner had 
employed a Y. M. C. A. secretary to work 
among his boy employees. This welfare 
worker, recognizing the worth of boys’ read- 
ing, has promoted a system of traveling libra- 
ries through the several mills, with the result 
that the nickel novel has become a thing of 
the past. And it is always so. A multitude 
of similar successful experiences might be 
cited. 

The chief reason why so many of these 
trashy books are circulated through the retail 
book trade is because they are so cheap. The 
weakness is not with the boy’s taste, but with 
the parents’ pocketbook; the fault lies not so 
much behind the counter as in front of it. I 
am confident that the average bookseller is 
not disposed to promote the sale of pernicious 
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or wicked books. In a number of instances, 
booksellers have told me that they would re- 
move from their stock any book that I thought 
objectionable. Not long ago the manager of 
the book section of a department store read 
an article condemning cheap and poor chil- 
dren’s books. He realized that it was exactly 
the kind of books he was selling mostly. 
Through a friend he sent some of these books 
to the local children’s librarian, whose report, 
of course, confirmed his fear that they were 
not wholesome. Since then he has not pushed 
so hard the sales of such books, and has paid 
more attention to the better books for children. 


WHAT CAN THE BOOKSELLER DO? 


And now, gentlemen, because I believe there 
are so many booksellers equally responsive, I 
come to ask the question, What can be done, 
What can you do, What are we going to do 
about the nickel novel in the form of the 
cheap, bound book? Miss Hunt, superin- 
tendent of the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, has said: “A vigor- 
ous child is immune from disease germs which 
attack a delicate one, so unquestionably have 
thousands of mental and moral weaklings been 
retarded from their best development by books 
that left no mark on healthy children. In 
spite of the probability that there are to-day 
alive many able-bodied men who cut their first 
teeth on pickles and pork chops, we do not 
question society's duty to disseminate proper 
ideas on the care and feeding of children.” 

And society is pretty keen as to the “proper 
ideas” concerning the care and training of chil- 
dren, Ours is a day, as Miss Hunt says, “When 
parents are frantically protecting their chil- 
dren from the deadly house fly, the mosquito, 
the common drinking-cup and towel; when 
milk must be sterilized and water boiled and 
adenoids removed; when the young father 
solemnly bows to the dictum that he mustn’t 
rock nor trot his own baby.” Is it not, then, 
more than likely true that when these same 
parents learn that the cheap, bound book is 
the nickel thriller in disguise they will be 
equally eager to safeguard their children? For, 
granting that they buy these books now be- 
cause they are so cheap, are they as likely to 
buy them when they know the truth? 


GIVING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT DEMANDS. 


A friend in the silk business once told me 
some of the secrets of the trade. He said there 
was a constant demand on the part of women 
for a silk cheap in price that would be as fine 
in texture as the more expensive qualities. So, 
said he, the manufacturers take a strand of 
silk, split it in two, dip the pieces in a solution 
of copper or tin, and, presto! nice, hefty- 
feeling, fine-looking silk at 50 cents a yard. 


A little later, milady is surprised when the silk | 


of her waist split when only slightly worn or 
strained. If one were able to impart this in- 
formation to women generally, would it stop 
their buying cheap silk? I wonder! 


the end of time. 


will think a book a bargain when they know 
that it is the same old nickel thriller despised 
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Women | 
dearly love a bargain, and doubtless will to | 
But I wonder, too, if they | 
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and rejected by all parents who have high 
aspirations and great ambitions for their 
chiidren. 

Now, in order that parents may know, the 
Boy Scouts of America proposes to devote its 
best efforts and energies. For the past few 
months we have been experimenting in many 
directions to discover whether or no the lead- 
ership of press and pulpit, monthly magazine 
and weekly periodical, school and _ library, 
women’s clubs, educational associations, and 
other welfare workers—whether or no such 
leadership would be responsive to an appeal 
to protect the youth of our country against the 
peril of the old nickel novel in the form of 
the modern, cheap, bound book. So general 
and hearty has been the response that we are 
now developing plans by which the whole 
country may be told the facts. It is too early 
to tell in detail just what these plans are, 
except to say that their influence will be felt 
at the time when they will count most, namely, 
at the holiday book trade season. 


A PROPOSED “JUVENILE BOOK WEEK.” 


One part of the plan is to propose to the 
retail book trade that the last week of Novem- 
ber or the first week of December be set aside 
as Juvenile Book Week. At this time book- 
sellers would urge the public to “shop early’ 
and “buy the best books for your children,” 
and by window displays, newspaper advertis- 
ing and circulars addressed to their best cus- 
tomers, make it of interest to them to visit 
their stores at this time. 

In such ways as we can, our organization 
will assist locally to help make “Juvenile Book 
Week” significant. Appeals will be sent to 
librarians asking them to co-operate with 
booksellers in an exhibit of the best books for 
children. Ministers will be asked to preach 
upon “the iniquity of the modern thriller.” 
Newspapers will be furnished with special arti- 
cles. Leaders of women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, etc., will be invited to arrange 
for addresses or the reading of articles that 
will at this time emphasize the importance of 
children’s reading. Through the national 
monthly and weekly magazines much more will 
be done. In such publicity, we are to have the 
co-operation of the publishers who believe in 
sane and safe books for children. 

In the development and execution of all 
these plans, we invite the co-operation of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, and for 
one reason at the moment, though there be an 
innumerable number of reasons in our favor. 
Three years ago the chief scout executive of 
our movement, Mr. James E. West, read in 
the New York Times extracts from a paper 
that had been presented before this association. 
That article told of how widespread bad books 
are, and how these books lower the moral 
standard, coarsen the character fibre, lead the 
child away from what is fine and true and 
honest and most worthwhile. The reading of 
that article by our chief scout executive had 
as much to do as any other one thing in lead- 
ing him to persuade the National Council of 
our movement that, in their efforts to give ed- 
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ucational value and moral worth to the recrea- 
tional activities of the boyhood of America, 
they must not only influence the boy in his 


other leisure moments. 
book department was established, making 
available to parents and teachers and librarians 
and all who may be concerned lists of the best 
books for boys. 

So you see you are really responsible in more 
ways than one for my being here to-day. I am 
mighty glad to be here. Very happy, really, 
because I am privileged to speak to a group 
of men who, though being merchandisers of 
books, believe that books are more than mer- 
chandise, and that they are more than mer- 
chandisers, professional men, if you will, be- 
cause men of books. And why not? Why 
should not a bookman be counted as a pro- 
fessional man? Why should not a bookstore 
be reckoned one of the community’s educa- 
tional activities, like the school? 


THE BOOKSELLER HAS THE ANSWER. 


The answer is in the hands of the individual 
bookseller. If he will consider books some- 
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| all educational leaders and welfare workers 
| in his efforts to promote the sale of books as 


thing more than merchandise and discharge | 
his duties to his customers with the same | 


efficiency and enterprise and energy that 
inspire him when as a_ bookseller he 
exercises his right to make a living, I am sure 
he will 1eceive this high recognition, and so be 
able to invite and secure the co-operation of 


; : the | | merchandise and something more. 
out-door life, but also in the diversions of his | 


And, as a result, our | 


In journeying toward such a happy day, I 
am willing to admit that “It’s a long, long way 
to Tipperary” ; but that’s the reason we should 
be “on the way,” and because I know your 
“heart's right there,” on behalf of the Boy 
Scouts of America I would request that the 
American Booksellers’ Association endorse our 
plan for a Juvenile Book Week, naming, if 
they will, the time best suited for such an 
observance. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If this had been a real 
Methodist meeting, I believe we would have 
had “Amens” coming from all over the 
room as Mr. Mathiews read that paper. I 
hope that the Resolutions Committee have 
taken note of some of the things he told us, 
specially that Children’s Week. I thought as 
I sat here this morning and heard him talk, 
that probably the boys of the day had gotten 
hold of some of those wonderful books that he 
tells us about, and that that is the reason that 
they are coming in to us and asking us for 
men’s salaries. [Laughter.] 

The next paper is “Mail Order Business— 
How to Start It and How to Build It Up,” by 
Mr. William P. Blessing, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. 
Scribner has the paper to read. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, HOW TO START IT AND HOW TO BUILD IT UP. 
By W. P. Bressinc, of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, of Chicago. 


Mr. Scripner: Permit me, Mr. President, 
to make an opening remark. Mr. Blessing, 
unfortunately, is unable to be present. I 
think he has never attended one of these 
meetings although he is very well known to a 
great many of you, and if he were here, would 
be rather a prominent figure. Allow me to 
make a personal reference. Mr. Blessing came 
to us about a dozen years ago, scarcely more 
than a boy. He has grown up in our service, 
and has, for a number of years, had charge of 
the Chicago business. We do our largest book 
business in Chicago, over $100,000, and it has 
been a growth. It is our custom to give our 
managers, as far as possible, a free hand, so 
as to develop any latent ability and enterprise 
they may have. We allow them to develop 
their own plans as far as they can, and it has 
worked very well. Mr. Blessing has worked 
out many new ideas of his own, as I think 
this paper will show. 


When I was first asked to prepare this pa- 
per, I declined for the reason that all my book 
life has been spent with a denominational 
house, thus confining my experience to a con- 
siderable extent to what we term theological 
books, and I doubted the wisdom of present- 
ing my views to the members of the Associa- 
tion, most of whom are general book dealers, 
After reconsideration, and acting upon the 
advice of one of the program committee, 1 
decided to relate my experiences in the mail 
order business, hoping that they may prove of 
some interest to the members assembled here. 


! 





I can only relate my own experiences and 
those along one particular branch of the book 
business. It would be far more interesting 
and beneficial if we could have a paper from 
one of the men connected with the big mail 
order houses of the middle west whose busi- 
ness by mail is so large as to be beyond our 
comprehension. I doubt if these men would 
care to divulge the secrets of their wonderful 
success and yet how interesting would be the 
story of the evolution of their mail order 
business. 

In the preparation of this paper, I have 
borne in mind the fact that there are many 
here who do not look upon the mail order 
business with favor and who believe it a 
menace to their retail over-the-counter busi- 
ness, and yet we all know that the mail order 
book business, which began only a few years 
ago, has grown to immense proportions, and 
doubtless has come to stay. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS NECESSARY TO THE 
NOMINATIONAL PUBLISHER. 

With the denominational houses, such as I 
represent, the mail order business is an abso- 
lute necessity for our depositories are estab- 
lished in various centers for the purpose of 
attending to the mail orders as well as what 
retail business we can get from the city people. 
In my own experience, in Chicago, the mail 
order business amounts to 85% of our total 
business. This is due principally, perhaps, to 
our location, as we are on the third floor and 
out of the retail district. 

Having read all the papers presented to 


DE- 
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this Association in the last three years, I have 
noticed among them a tendency to discourage 
the mail order business, even to offer sugges- 
tions as to how best to overcome its effect on 
the dealers in the smaller towns. Instead of 
“knocking” the mail order business, why not 
try to boost it in your own cqmmunity? In 
my judgment there is plenty of room for 
both to exist, and I see no reason why a retail 
store should not develop its own mail order 
business and vice versa. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the cities 
in which well equipped book stores are to be 
found are few as compared with the field of 
possible customers to whom the mail order 
houses appeal. Each store can have its mail 
order constituency covering the territory ad- 
jacent to its retail store where new customers 
may be added by the right sort of approach 
through the medium of advertising. 
pretend to know how best to start a mail order 
business. 
me the most important steps as I kave found 
them from my personal observation in a 
business that has had a fortunate development 
during the past ten years. 


THE MAILING LISF THE CRUCIAL POINT. 


I owe much of the success of our business 
to the freedom in the matter of the develop- 
ment of ideas allowed by the parent house, 
their loyal support and encouragement. As 
every one knows, the first step necessary to 
any mail order business is the right sort of 
a mailing list, properly kept up to date and 
live. Personally, 1 do not believe in buying 
lists of names as some houses do a new list 
each year, for such lists are compiled from 
year books and contain too many worthless 
or unprofitable names. To begin with, I 
would suggest the selection of the best medium 
of advertising for the particular line you 
handle. Every order received is, or ought to 
be -a new customer for future business. A 
name secured from a good advertisement is 
worth ten names you may get from statistics. 
We use only the religious magazines for we 


deal almost entirely with ministers and church | 


people and our books appeal to this class, but 
it seems to me the same plan, or campaign 
of advertising could be as effectively worked 
in other classes of literature. It may seem 
a slow process this building up of the mailing 
list, yet on the other hand, if your advertise- 
ments have the right ring to them, and you can 
back them up with good values to your custom- 
ers, you will be surprised at the growth. 
We all know that a dealer’s best asset is a 
pleased customer—one who will speak of his 
purchase to his friends. With a good list of 
names the development of your business will 
be in proportion to the strength of your adver- 
tising, the ability to secure and offer special 
inducements, in addition to your regular an- 
nouncements of the newest books. 

I have often been asked if our business on 
the new books suffers from the many bargains 
we Offer in the way of Publishers’ Remainders, 
Reprints, and Second-hand Books. I can 
frankly say No; in fact, we seem to sell 
more copies of a new book than ever before, 


I do not | waste basket without being read. 


I can only point out what seem to | 
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largely due, no doubt, to the growth of our 
mailing list. We keep our customers posted 


' on the new books while advertising the old 


| 


ones by the use of insert circulars supplied by 
the publishers. In this way we were able dur- 
ing the past year to sell over 500 copies each of 
two of the new theological books at $1.25 and 
$1.35. 
THE PARCEL POST A HELP. 
Since the advent of parcel post, dealers can 


afford to prepay the net books and thus com- 
| pete with the large mail order houses in 








rices. 

' Your advertising should be attractive and 
varied, reaching your customers regularly each 
month if possible. We have found the folder 
style of bulletin, with large type, far better 


than the closely printed catalogue of many 


pages which are so often consigned to the 


Too much emphasis cannot be made on the 
“first impression” your advertising should 
give. Once the attention is gained, your prices 
and talk should do the rest. With a closely 
printed catalogue, you jeopardize your chances 
of getting orders, for few men will have the 
patience to read through your catalogues un- 
less you make them most attractive and easy 
to read. 


THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


Nowadays you can buy almost everything on 
the “easy payment” plan. Some of our leading 
publishers have mail order departments and 
offer to sell your customer and mine their own’ 
books at $1.00 down and $1.00 a month, so why 
should we fail to realize these possibilities our- 
selves? We can afford to carry our regular 
customers on our ledgers at a slight increase 
in price, allowing them to make monthly pay- 
ments. Our experience along this line has 
proved conclusively its benefit in our business. 
The proportion of loss on such accounts can 


| be made exceedingly small by requiring refer- 
_ ences from customers not known to us, before 


filling the order. 

We continually advertise that we will supply 
any book offered by the publisher, as very 
often the customer responds to an offer with- 
out realizing he could send to his bookseller 
and get the same books at the same price. 

(While on this, subject, let me suggest to the 
Association that it take as a matter for future 
discussion the question of how to induce the 
publishers who are after both the trade and 
retail business to co-operate in a more profit- 
able way with the book stores. In quite a few 
well-known instances, publishers advertise 
great bargains to our customers, soliciting the 
orders direct, and refusing to give the dealers, 
on whom they depend so largely for their 
livelihood, a discount better than 10%. It 
seems to me that the dealer should be given 
a chance to sell the advertised goods at a living 
profit if the publisher wants his business along 
regular lines of merchandise.) 


THE REPRINT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
Several years ago, when the reprint fiction 

business was in its infancy, it occurred to me 

that the same idea, though on a smaller scale, 
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recall a' conversation I had with our friend 
Mr. Dunlap in which I spoke of the plan and 
he asked for a suggested list of titles and how 
many I would agree to take provided he made 
the test. I selected two books which in my 
judgment would prove good sellers and we 
placed an initial order for 1000 of each and 
we have since re-ordered many times. At 
about the same time, I negotiated with several 
publishers who made for us reprint editions of 
500 each of some of their older religious books, 
aggregating in all a purchase of nearly 20,000 


volumes, reduced from $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 | 


to the uniform price of 50c. In a short time 
the publishers began to add a fifty cent line 


might be tried with the religious books. I | 
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and to-day this reprint line is quite a factor in | 


our business. Then came the goc. and $1.00 
reprints which gave the publishers a splendid 
opportunity to make a good turn over on a 
once popular book which had in some in- 
stances been entirely forgotten. The same 
plan was successfully worked on various sets 
of books when we were able to dispose of 


| by subscription. 


vast quantities of sets where before the sale | 


was practically ended. 

As a concrete illustration of this, Duttons, 
at my suggestion, made for us 500 sets of 
Phillips Brooks Sermons, 10 volumes, reduc- 
ing the list price from $12.00 to $6.00. 
not know how many sets Duttons have sold in 
all, but I do know that we sold over 500 
sets in Chicago alone. 

And so with many similar enterprises where 


I do | 
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to me as I review the growth of our own busi- 
ness, There are many possibilities in the mail 
order business—the field is practically un- 
limited and there are many opportunities to 
secure good sellers if you “dig ’em up” with 
the aid of your book experience and the co- 
operation of the publishers who, I find, are 
ever eager to consider a proposition which in- 
volves a larger distribution of their books 
through the efforts of the bookseller. 

We all believe in doing our share to increase 
the number of readers of books in all classes 
of literature. The mail order business, in my 
opinion, is one means to this end and affords 
us the instrument through which we can 
reach the many who do not have the facilities 
of a good book store in their own home town. 


Mr. CLarKeE: About two years ago I made 
a very strong plea for a revision of the 
ideas prevalent in reference to selling books 
In the past, the bookseller 
has been up against books which have not 
been carefully made and were ill handled in 
many particulars, but the emissaries have 
not been the men generally whose veracity 
was of the best. They have also used, as part 
of their stock in trade, the fact that the books 
could not be had in the book stores. The pub- 
lishers have seemed to encourage that element 
in their argument; and the man who had prac- 


_ tically no overhead expenses, had not always 


we have unearthed a hidden or forgotten gem | 


and created a new demand for it among our 
customers, 
price, never made the purchase of books they 
really needed. 

You will find most of the publishers willing 


who on account of the former | 


veracity, and sometimes looked more to mak- 
ing a profit then being honest, did 95 per cent 
of the publisher’s total business done by sub- 
scription. There were, of course, subsecrip- 
tion houses that did otherwise, but I am 
speaking of the subscription trade as a whole. 


| The net price did not come in, and consequent- 


to entertain a quantity proposition on their | 


older publications and in my judgment all such 
enterprises are perfectly fair and legitimate 
and are the means of strengthening your hold 
on your customers. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK BUSINESS. 


In connection with our mail order business, 
we, a few years ago, established a department 
of second-hand books for ministers, which has 
met with splendid success and has given us a 
hold on our customers that could not possibly 
been had in any other way. Furthermore, the 
experience among second hand books is a 
thermometer on the pulse of the customers’ 
wants and offers innumerable suggestions as to 
the possibilities of reviving the demand for the 
forgotten book which can often be met by a 
reprint or special edition at a reduced price. 

Our “Want List” is a most interesting 
feature of our business, and I should add a 
profitable one for we not only dispose of new 
lots of books as they reach our store, but we 
please the customer when he learns we have 
not forgotten his inquiry of weeks or perhaps 
months back. 

There is scarcely a day passes that we do 
not drop one dr more customers one of our 
regular “supply the book wanted” card and 
nine out of ten times we get the order. 

These are only suggestions as they occur 


ly every book man did all that he knew how 
to break down the prices of these books, which 
he was deprived the liberty and the right to 
sell, perhaps rightfully did so. 

I have, however, said within two or three 
years to the publishers that I believed that 
that condition of things should end; that there 
was no earthly reason why subscription books 
should not be sold by canvassers and sold by 
booksellers both; no reason why they should 
not be in touch with each other, and a liberal 
discount given to each; nor why a house like 
Mr. Wood’s which is smart enough to send 
out its own clerks, should not have a possi- 
bility of gaining what they were entitled to by 
an honest effcrt made to get subscription 
trade. I believe Mr. Gibbons’ attitude is a 
move in the right direction—for each of us 
the same price for the same goods, having 
the same discount, the same possibility of 
profit. We should cease knocking each other 
for the conditions which have prevailed in the 
past. It therefore seems to me that Mr. Gib- 
bons has made a proposition upon which we 
can co-operate. 

In the PustisHerRs’ WEEKLY recently was a 
very nice little tabulation of what the book- 
selling consumption in this country was, as 
compared with other non-necessities. For in- 
stance, tobacco in its various forms sells in 
a year $4.10 per capita; light drinks, including 
soda, came to $3.25 per capita (this for one 
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hundred million people); candy came in at 
$1.35. Chewing gum came in at 25 cents per 
capita, and school books, which are largely 
distributed free, came in at the rate of 12 
cents per capita. I had the idea of putting 
this statement in my window, and saying to 
the general public: “Why not raise general 
literature to the standard of chewing gum?” 
I think we can raise the standard. It should 
be raised, and we can raise it by going after 
the people, following the co-operation suggest- 
ed by Mr. Gibbons and the others here. 
think Mr. Gibbons’ proposition is a very ad- 
mirable one for us to consider. 

Mr. Graver: The papers presented here 
contain admirable suggestions that ought to 
reach a larger audience than they will ordi- 
narily reach through our usual channels. It 
occurred to me that, under the direction of a 
competent committee, excerpts might be made 
from some of these papers, which might be 
printed in the form of tracts or leaflets, which 
booksellers could distribute in their respective 
territories. Many of these statements are so 
good that they ought not to be lost. 

I wish that it were possible to have under 
the direction of the Committee, excerpts made 
from some of these papers, particularly those 
parts which refer to the choice of books, and 
the desirability of having and owning and 
reading books. If those could be distributed, 
as coming from some representative organiza- 
tion, I think it might do some good propa- 
ganda work. 

Mr. Lewis: I want to ask Mr. Gibbons if 
he has any ground for his statement—that 
the subscription book publishers will gladly 
co-operate with intelligent local booksellers 
who wish to canvass their locality under his 
direction. 

Mr. Grppons: I believe reference was made 
in my paper to the conditions necessary; I 
clearly showed, I think, that it dependea on 
the ability of the local book dealer to cover 


his territory; in other words, that the co- | tions of those countries, with these results: 


operation must always initiate with the book- 
dealer. Speaking for my own firm—TI think 


the time is about ripe for us to see whether | 


bookdealers will do what we believe they 
must do, to make subscription retail book- 
selling successful. In the past the booksellers 
have not been equipped to produce the busi- 
ness that is necessary to make a subscription 
book proposition profitable. But I think that 
time has pretty nearly gone by, because the 
book retail trade has been raising its standard. 
Mr. Metcuer: I have been impressed by the 
remark of the last speaker that the booksell- 
ers ought to remove the beams from their own 
eyes. A publishing company came to India- 
napolis with a dictionary. I happened to buy 
a lot of this dictionary at 50 cents, and put 
them in the window at 78 cents, and the people 
promptly came down and bought the larger 
part of my supply. The beam in my eye was 
the consciousness that while that publisher 
was advertising the “leather” binding of the 
dictionary, while it was not leather, I had back 
on my shelves some “leather-bound” sets that 
also were not leather. I was mightily 
ashamed of it, and I thought I would not 





publicly say much about that “leather-bound” 
dictionary until I got rid of my own shelvesful 
of my own alleged leather-bound sets. We 
should get our conscience clean on these mat- 
ters: then we will be much better able to talk 
to these people. 

Mr. Traver (Trenton): It has brought 
to my mind that only the day before yesterday 
I received a circular and a letter from the larg- 
est subscription book publishers of Philadelphia, 
asking me if I would not co-operate with them 
in selling their books in Trenton. That is the 
first intimation of the sort I ever received. [ 
want to say that the subscription man is a 
very dear friend of mine, for I find his silvery 
tongue will get books into houses whose people 
would not look in at a bookstore in a million 
years. If they will only buy his books and get 
the book-owning habit, perhaps it will benefit 
me in the end. There are some of his books 
that we would not want to sell. We could not 
sell the “Messages of the Presidents” at $85 
a set when it could be easily sold at $7.50— 
and not worth that. [Laughter.] I notice, 
every time that item comes around, there is a 
stir among the dry bones. 

Mr. Mumrorp (Philadelphia): We might 
get a good deal of inspiration for some of 
the publicity methods discussed here to-day 
and yesterday, if we fully realize that we have 
not as yet scratched the surface of the possible 
bock market in America. Even with the large 
book production in America, a production 


| which has brought forth the slogan, “Better 


books, and fewer books,” I think that we ought 
to lay emphasis still upon “more readers,” 
rather than “fewer books,” and this in spite 
of the fact that we, of course, have too many 
bocks published which had better not have 
been published. Recently I took occasion to 
compare the figures given in the PuBLisHrErs’ 
WEEKLY, in February, I think, of the annual 
book production in about a dozen of the coun- 
tries in the civilized world, with the popula- 


Switzerland, in proportion to its population, 
publishes twenty times as many books in a 
year as the United States. Roumania pub- 
lishes more books in proportion to its popula- 
tion than the United States. Uruguay even 
publishes more books in proportion to its pop- 
ulation than the United States. 

That is the reason why, as Mr. Clarke re- 
minds us, we spend more for chewing gum 
and candy than we do for books in America. 
It shows that there is still a big market here 
which we have not begun to touch, and which 
by some of the co-operative methods which have 
been so wisely suggested here, we may make 
profitable, both to the book publishers and re- 
tailers, in an endeavor to make Americans a 
better educated people, because a bookish peo- 
ple. To-day there is reason almost to call 
America a bookless nation, in spite of the flood 
of books that we seem to have. [Applause.] 

Mr. Conover: We have had in our town of 
Amsterdam a little experience in canvassing 
for books ourselves. We have always extend- 
ed the glad hand to the subscription book man 
when he comes to town, if he only comes and 
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sees us. If at any time any new subscription 
book man comes in to our store, and wishes 
to use it as his headquarters, he is perfectly at 
liberty to do it. We will give him a subscrip- 
tion list. [Laughter.] We wish to help our 
subscription book friends; we have had them 
there, making their headquarters at our store, 
and we profited by it. 

Mr, Macautey (of Detroit): Mr. Mathiews 
made a very special request of us, and I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That has already been 
done. 

Mr. Kipp: After listening to Mr. Mathiews’ 
very excellent paper, I feel very much like 
“hitting the sawdust trail.” We are guilty if 
we do sell those 25-cent “penny dreadfuls,” 
but I shall try in the future to cut that busi- 
ness all out, although I do not know how that 
will appeal to some of the salesmen. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] . 

Mr. ButLer: We have made efforts along 
the line urged by the speaker ever since we 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mathiews 
about a year ago.. We have followed, in stock- 
ing children’s books, the Brooklyn Library 
catalogue, the Cleveland Library catalogue, the 
Boston Library catalogue, and used all their 
recommendations. We try to exclude all such 
books as Mr. Mathiews speaks of and have 
been eminently successful. 

Mr. Grant: It seems to me that the book- 
selling class should be paid more salaries. 
We should pay more salaries to the book 
clerks in the stores; we would thus get better 
selling agents. One of the reasons for my 
success in the book trade is that I have paid 
good salaries, and so have secured good clerks. 
Some of my departments I do not go into 
once in two weeks. It is so in my book de- 
partment; I pay good salaries there, and get 
good results. If booksellers would only pay 
more salaries they would secure better results. 
[Applause.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: We have one or two ladies 
here this morning particularly interested in 
the children’s department. It does seem to 
me that they ought to say something this 
morning on that subject. They are dealing in 
children’s books all the time; they must know 
something about them. 

Mr. Mapison (of Montclair) : Mr. Mathiews 
came to my store about a year ago. He put his 
finger on a book, and said, “I am surprised 
you sell that book. I didn’t know who he was, 
but I said, “I am very glad to have your criti- 
cism. I have a good deal to learn.” And then 
he went on to give me a good deal of what 
you have heard this morning. It was very 
much to my profit, and I thanked him for it. 

I have dealt with books for a good many 
years. I try to read many of the children’s 
books before they reach my counter, but these 
cheaper books I had passed by. He brought 


to my attention very clearly my responsibility 
as a bookseller to the young. We have our 
schools, our churches, and boy scout organi- 
zations; we have everything to help the young 
people to get proper ideas of things, and we 
as booksellers should co-operate with them. 








He taught me a lesson. My principal diffi- 
culty was that at times it was difficult to put it 
into practice. The boys do not object. They 
take some other book I recommend; but the 
parents say, “That costs 25 cents more than 
the other one—I cannot afford to buy books 
so often, and pay 50 or 75 cents; 25 cents is 
good enough.” That was the proposition I was 
up against—to educate the parents. I am at 
it now. 

Mr. Matuiews: May I be permitted to say 
a word? The speaker omitted to say that 
when I called his attention to that one par- 
ticularly bad book he promptly returned it. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hutcuinson: Since hearing Mr. Math- 
iews’ paper here about two years ago, we have 
endeavored to be much more careful in our 
selection of children’s books. We have been 
very successful. We have, however, been 
troubled by the statements made by publishers 
that their books were “recommended” by the 
Boy Scout organization. I do not feel quite 
sure what books they do actually recommend. 
I would like to ask Mr. Mathiews if a list of 
recommended books is issued by them? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mathiews, will you 
answer the question? 

Mr. Matuiews: Yes, indeed. In the back 
part of our “Handbook” for boys, which is 
America’s most popular juvenile, selling 100,- 
000 each year—I suppose every bookseller here 
knows about it—there is an appendix, in which 
is listed perhaps more than a thousand books 
for boys. That is one list. Then, of course, 
we have our own Every Boy’s Library. May 
I say, while I am on my feet, as regards so- 
called “Boy Scout stories,” that I know of no 
other way to put it than this: that the Boy 
Sccut movement has never endorsed any 
“Boy Scout” story book that sells for less than 
one dollar. Every “Boy Scout” book that sells 
for 25 cents, 50 cents, or 75 cents, has never 
received the endorsement of our movement, 
no matter what its publisher’s claim may be. 
[ Applause. ] 

Miss J. F. Hume (of the Queensboro Pub- 
lic Library) : I am a librarian. I would like to 
say that the boys’ taste is naturally good, and 
if they have any encouragement at all, that is, 
have access to good books, they prefer them 
to the others. 

THE SeEcrETARY: Ought we, as booksellers, 
to place all the blame for these 25-cent books 
on the publishers? Have we not helped to make 
the market for the 25-cent hook, and to stimu- 
late the readers thereof? I say we have. I know 
that I have been guilty of it to some extent— 
endeavoring to secure an immediate business. 
Twenty-five cents is cheap for a book. It is 
easy to sell a twentv-five-cent book, and we 
work very often along the line of the least 
resistance. As long as we have been guilty— 
and I think possibly nearly all of us have been 
—of developing a market for the twenty-five- 
cent book, it seems to me we should take some 
definite action to undo the work we have 
already done. 

Under the resolution thet has been asked 
for, endorsing this good-book “Juvenile 
Week,” an opportunity will be afforded every 
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bookseller throughout the United States to 
lend the weight of his influence and advertis- 
ing in undoing the work of developing the 
market for cheap books. 

Mr. Kent (of Springfield): May I speak 
for a moment from the point of view of the 
parent rather than the dealer? I happen to 
have a thirteen-year-old boy, and I discovered 
quite recently that through borrowing rather 
than buying, he had developed quite a taste 
for the cheap “thriller.” I tried to deal with 
the situation intelligently, but I very quickly 
had an experimental demonstration of the 
parable of the devil who was expelled from 
his dwelling—which was left clean and gar- 
nished —and who promptly came back with 
seven other devils worse than himself. 
[ Laughter. ] 

I believe that, despite all that has been said 
about select lists of books and getting them 
before parents, and all that has been said 
about the evil of “thrillers,” it remains to-day 
a pretty serious matter for the average parent 
to find out what book to get and give to his 
boy in place of the book which the boy has 
discovered. 

Mr. MALKAN: Our principle in purchasing 
our stock of juvenile books has been to go 
through the lists of the leading publishers. I 
find that books that are priced at 50 cents and 
over meet very little criticism from our cus- 
tomers. There is more criticism from pur- 
chasers buying other classes of books. 

Mr. Butter: Have we not already all the 
material we need in the way of catalogues 
and books published on the subject giving lists 
of books for children, and compiled by libra- 
rians who have studied the situation, and en- 
dorsed by a great many people? They are all 
ready for us, and it is for us to take advantage 
of them. 

Mr. McKay (of Philadelphia) : I would like 


to say a word for the under dog—the cheap | 


book for children. 
man and had a large family. I was che ninth. 
Books in our house were very scarce. 
is a large amount of cheap literature on the 


market for young people to-day at 25 cents, | 


that when I entered the book business was a 
dollar and a half. Is it any worse literature 
because it is sold for twenty-five cents? I 
read lots of those books when I was a boy 
at Lippincott’s, and I feel that they did me a 
lot of good. They might have made a great 
deal better thing out of me if I had had a 
different kind of book, but I don’t think the 
result was so bad at that. [Laughter.] 

Now, what is the father of a large family 
going to do with his boys? Are they going to 
go all around the neighborhood borrowing 
books? Besides, the book trade makes a 
larger percentage of profit on the cheap books 
than on the high-priced books. 

I regret that I was not here a little earlier, 
but just a word. A gentleman, I think it was 
Al Priddy, who made quite a reputation as 
an American citizen—he wrote “Through the 
Mill,” which had a considerable sale, and it 
ought to have had, for it was a very clever 
book. The part, however, that appealed to me 
most in that book when I read it was that he 


My father was a working- | 


thought he had become a very much better 
American citizen because he had had che privi- 
lege of reading, and had profited by the read- 
ing of, the Frank Merriwell books, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It would be very delightful 
if we could go on with this topic, but the time 
is about come when we must close. 

Miss J. F. Hume: Large libraries buy a 
great many children’s books, and they cost 
a great deal for binding and cataloguing. lf 
it were possible—of course the libraries buy 
only the excellent books for boys, not the 
doubtful ones—if it were possible to get this 
better class of books in the cheap bindings, it 
might pay the libraries better to buy quanti- 
ties of them and use them up and throw them 
away and get others. That would be profit- 
able for the booksellers, and possibly more in- 
expensive for the library. [Applause.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Now shall we take a few 
minutes on the last paper, and then close? 

Mr. Butter: Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to ask one question—how can you make the 
mail order business a success, and pay post- 
age? That is the vital point. 

Mr. CriarKE: I noticed ia the article that 
Mr. Scribner read, that there were two things 
to be guarded against. One bookseller can 
make a success of mail order business simply 
because he has very low rent; an upstairs man 
is not put to the extra expense of the man 
on the ground floor. One of the most success- 
ful business men in Boston told me the other 
day that he had made his money always by 
low rents. You know I have always been on 
a side street at a low rent. I have saved 
more money and got more profit by keeping 
out of high rents, which I think are a danger 
in the mail order business to be guarded 
against. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The meeting this after- 
noon at two o'clock will be an executive ses- 
sion for members only, and we are hoping 
that every member of the Association here 


_ will meet promptly at two o’clock. We have 


There | 


some very important matters to come up. 

It is a hard thing to put over anything to 
the booksellers of the United States, for the 
reason that the membership is small and the 
attendance is small, as compared with the great 
number of booksellers. May I here emphasize 
one of the things that I suggested in my paper 
—that the responsibility of the membership 
of this organization, depends very largely upon 
you. Around you in your own city, in your 
own vicinity, there are those who would come 
into our organization, if you would but put 
a little enthusiasm into your talk, if you 
will tell them the benefits to be gotten from 
this organization, if you will tell them they 
ought to read THe PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, 
every paper that is published and every article 
that goes out in regard to the work of this 
organization. 

Some one said this morning that we have 
not as yet so much as scratched the earth. 
We have not yet begun to sell books, but we 
will sell more if we will put ourselves into 
it. Don’t be afraid to tell us, frankly, how 
vou do things. We want to know. 

I am not opposed to the cheap book. I am 
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opposed to the bad book. But I am also op- 
posed to the employees of our stores saying 
that such and such are bad books. Rather, I 
like the alternative method of saying “Here 
is a good book.” [Applause.] 

Some people are talking all the time about 
new books. Granted that they do ask you for 
a new book, is there any reason why you 
should not sell them also a good book pub- 
lished a year ago, or even two years ago? 
You are the salesmen! 

I believe the work that the booksellers’ 
schools are doing is going to count. for the 
future in this respect. What we want to be- 
lieve is that the book business is one of the 
best businesses on earth. Look around and 
see if there is any retail business any better. 
If you are not getting out of it what you 
think you ought to it is your fault. 

I am so filled with the ideas of the book 
business that when I get started, it is hard for 
me to stop. I am going to stop, however, with 
this one point—that the demand to-day in 
Cleveland—it may be a demand because we 
lave made it, is for a list of books that are 
worth while for children. Parents want you 
to tell them. The books they recommend to 
their children, to a very large extent, are the 
books that they read themselves when they 
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were children and that their grandmothers 
read before them. 

Mr. Herr: Just before we adjourn the last 
public session that we have, I want to recount 
an incident that I saw last fall, at the last 
session of the National Stationers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Convention. 

At that session, the Membership Committee 
got up, and they asked for bona fide pledges 
of new members from the men that were pres- 
ent at that session, and it was a most in- 
spiring sight. The men got up—one said “I 
pledge twenty members”; another said “I 
pledge ten members,” another five—and those 
people have gone out and got them, and the 
Stationers’ Association has grown from 700 
members to 1000 members in this last year. 

Now, the modern Evangelistic method is to 
clinch the thing when you have it going, and 
right here now, I would like to see somebody 
get up and say “I will pledge five, ten, or even 
one member.” Is there anybody that will do 
it: 

[Some forty to fifty new memberships were 
pledged in the next few minutes by various 
members. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will not detain you 
any longer, and we thank you for this little 
diversion. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 12, 1015. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION FOR MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION ONLY. 


THe CHAIRMAN: May we ask you, please, 
to come forward? This is just a little family 
gathering, an informal affair. 

[The chairman read part of a letter of regret 
= es just received from Miss Marie Cor- 
elli. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Is the Committee on 
Nominations ready to present its report? I 
call on Mr. Fuller of Boston. 

Mr. Futter: As Chairman of the nominat- 
ing Committee, I submit the following names: 
President, Mr. John J. Wood; First Vice- 
President, Mr. Walter S. Lewis; Second Vice 
President, Mr. Ward Macauley; Third Vice- 
President, Mr. F. G. Melcher; Secretary, Mr. 
Louis A. Keating; Treasurer, Mr. Eugene L. 
Herr; Executive Committee (Mr. Clarke re- 
fuses to allow us to put his name on), Messrs. 
C. G. Grauer, C. E. Butler, John G. Kidd, H. V. 
Korner, and Luther H. Cary. For the three 
vacancies on the Board of Trade to be filled: 
Messrs. V. M. Schenck, W. H. Arnold and 
R. F. Fuller. 

[After some remarks the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
convention for the officers recommended by 
the Nominating Committee and they were duly 
declared elected.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from 
Mr. Butler of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Butter: The Board of Trade has had 
a number of meetings throughout the year, 
but has met with the same difficulty that we 
have had in previous years, the inability to get 
the publishers to work with us. That situa- 
tion is largely due to their difficulties under 
the Sherman Law, and sundry other judicial 
decisions. 


Among the questions that are being con- 
sidered, is the one of a clearance house. You 
remember that subject was before this body 
two years ago. The Board of Trade has de- 
cided that that is an inappropriate activity for 
us to enter into: that it cannot be carried out 
by our Association. 

Another question before the Board has been 
that of definition—“What is a bookseller?” 
That has now been defined by the Board. 

Another question that has been before us 
was embodied in the slogan “Once net, al- 
ways net.” That has been more or less a 
slogan of the Association for many years. 
This question was put to the traveling men 
on the theory that they were on the firing line, 
that they were the ones in daily contact with 
the various troubles of the retailing end of the 
book business. I am happy to say that out of 
the thirty-five travelers to whom this was sub- 
mitted, there was only one negative vote. The 
question has not yet been given up, neither 
has it yet been brought to the publisher, but 
we are waiting an opportunity to do so. 

Shall we or shall we not give discounts to 
teachers, to the clergy, and the like? That 
question is also in abeyance. 

On February toth last we had a very suc- 
«<essful meeting, called by the Board in this 
city at which we had over thirty-five publish- 
ers and booksellers present. The result of 
that meeting was the resolution which you 
have had placed before you for signature. I 
am happy to say that the resolution was re- 
vised again and again very carefully and was 
endorsed and supported by the biggest pub- 
lishers of New York. I merely call that to 


your attention so that you will know that the 
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publishers are working as far as they can in 
perfect harmony with the Board of Trade, and 
through it, with the American Booksellers’ 
Association. 

Another meeting was held on April 6th at 
which publishers and the booksellers were 
again brought together, and a paper was pre- 
sented to them by Mr. Arnold, a member of 
the Board, a very important paper which is 
to be placed before you later and is worthy in 
every way of your most careful consideration. 
No expression was taken regarding this pa- 
per.. It was merely laid before those present 
for consideration. 

The next step was the sending out of this 
resolution. We sent it out to some seven hun- 
dred and fifty cities, towns and villages of the 
United States, requesting some one bookseller 
in that location to obtain signatures to this 
petition from everybody who sold books in 
that community. This was some three or 
four weeks ago. It may seem a sad com- 
mentary, but up to date we have received re- 
turns from only fifty booksellers. 

Mr. Herr: I have one more downstairs 
with some signatures on it. 

Mr. Butter: That makes 51. I am very 
happy to record it. How many could you 
bring in, and you, and you [indicating certain 
members]. I think we ought to try them. 

In this connection, I want to say that the 
Board feels very keenly the apathy of a large 
part of the book trade of the United States. 
It seems a shame that a body of men like 
the Board of Trade should give their time 
and effort to the cause of retail bookselling 
and meet with so little response. To use 
an everyday expression—I think as grafters, 
we American booksellers have been a success. 
That may seem hard, but it is a fact. Let 
alone the lack of membership—we have suf- 
fered from the lack of money. Not until 
this year, I think, have we ever come out with 
a real balance. We have absolutely had to beg 
our way all along the line. We are accus- 
tomed to it by this time, but it is humiliating. 

Take our annual reports. Two-thirds of 
the money is subscribed by outsiders, and one- 
third is paid by the Booksellers Association. 
We have our rooms free of cost, owing to the 
banquet which is supported mainly and car- 
ried on largely by our New York contingent. 
We have had to rely largely on the generosity 
of the PusiisHers’ WEEKLY for printing our 
annual report and on the Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer for other papers and 
documents sent out. 

The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer 
kindly printed for us two thousand of “A 
Plea for Government Protection for the Book 
Trade,” for which we paid nothing. “The 


Restricted Price,” and other papers they have- 


also printed 2000 copies of, free of cost. This 
article here that we are sending out now, 
“How We Are Making Progress,” a remark- 
ably well written resumé of what the booksell- 
ers have done, was likewise contributed to us. 
There are many members present who have 
paid their fare and all their expenses journey- 
ing about the country and giving their best 
energies for the booksellers’ trade and for 


the Booksellers’ Association. They have never 
received ohe cent of compensation, not even 
their money returned to them. 

The Board, through its President, was re- 
quested by the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion to try to raise one thousand dollars, simp- 
ly as a token of appreciation on the part of 
the booksellers of the country for the long 
struggle for net prices made by the Publishers’ 
Association and their effort in paying their 
fine of $140,000. Your President worked hard 
on that. I gave my personal word I would do 
my very best, and I thought that unquestion- 
ably we could. raise it, and a good deal more. 
An appealing letter was sent to every book- 
seller in the United States at a considerable 
cost all free of charge to the Association of 
course. We have received in reply to that let- 
ter the sum of $200. 

[Mr. Butler proceeded at length to criticize 
the apparent apathy of the Association in fac- 
ing such a moral obligation as this.] 

There is one more fact I would like to call 
attention to, although just how to remedy it | 
am not sure. The constitution of the Board 
offers serious difficulties. Of course it is ad- 
visable to have members representing all parts 
of the country; but precisely as the Executive 
Committee suffered from this very fact so does 
this Board of Trade. The fact of our mem- 
bers being scattered greatly hampers the 
Board’s effectiveness. It makes correspon- 
dence difficult. You all know what a task it is 
to explain to a man at a distance by letter the 
points that are in your own mind, important 
things you want to carry out. Then you wait 
for his reply, which he likewise has to strug- 
gle with, and so on until you get the returns 
from all your members. 

The majority usually cannot get to New 
York for meetings. To obviate that we ap- 
pointed last year alternates who reside in 
New York. But what is the result? The 
elected members of the Board are not the ones 
who are doing the Board’s work, but the alter- 
nates who have always to be called in to fill 
their places. I don’t know how that is going 
to be overcome; or whether it would not be 
wiser to have the Board entirely either in 
New York or Philadelphia—or entirely in 
New York. [Applause.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: What shall we do with the 
report? Is there any question anyone wishes 
to ask? Do you wish to discuss this statement? 

Mr. Crarke: I think the members now will 
begin to realize the immense amount of labor 
done for them by their committees. From ex- 
perience I can testify that this committee has 
done a monumental and successful work, for 
which we ought to be duly grateful. 

{[Mr. Clarke discussed at some length the 
constitution, work and difficulties of the Board 
of Trade.] 

THe CHarrMAN: Surely there is one thing 
that we have to say this afternoon, and that 
is, thanks for the great work that Mr. Butler 
and his committee has done this past year. 

I can tell you, as President of the Associa- 
tion, that it costs something to hold office in 
this organization. [Applause.] There is a 
great deal of correspondence—although I am 
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sure that my correspondence has been small 
as compared with the correspondence of the 
other committees, and yet mine has been quite 
large enough. 

Mr. Butler, is there anything more to say 
about your work? 

Mr. Butier: Except I suggest that the Sec- 
retary read our report. :; 

Mr. Hackett: Mr. President, and fellow- 
members of the Board, the President has cov- 
ered more or less informally, the substance 
of this report. |! regret to say that he has 
some justification for the note of pessimism 
that crept into his voice. 

On the other hand, I think that he and other 
members of the Board realize, that the work 
of the past year has shown that the Board of 
Trade can be a most powerful and successful 
organization in the American Booksellers’ 
Association. 

It has been possible for the Board, as you 
have heard, to get in touch with the publishers 
on two occasions. In my knowledge of the 
booktrade and the workings of the Associa- 
tion, covering the past ten or twelve years, I 
have never known a meeting, with possibly 
one exception—a meeting which Mr. Clarke 
called one time at the Aldine Association—I 
have never known a meeting at which there 
was so thorough a representation of the pub- 
lishers. All of the older houses, with one ex- 
ception were present, and the spirit in which 
they met the representatives of the Board of 
Trade was very significant, and promising for 
a very much better relation than has hereto- 
fore existed. 

[Here the report of the Board of Trade of 
the Booksellers’ Association was read by Mr. 
Hackett. ] 

[The report of the Board of Trade as pre- 
sented by Mr. Hackett was accepted.] 

[A considerable discussion followed as to 
subscribing towards the thousand dollar fund 
referred to by Mr. Butler. There was some 
opposition but the remarks were generally in 
favor. No action was taken.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Now that you have got 
through with this, will you have Mr. Arnold’s 
speech ? 

Mr. Arnotp: It falls to me to present this 
plan for your consideration. I wish to say it 
is in no sense offered as a finality. It has 
been considered and presented to a number of 
publishers ; it has been passed upon by several 
lawyers, and in no instance has the fundamen- 
tal basis of the plan been overthrown, or con- 
sidered impracticable. 

{Mr. Arnold summarized the legal opinions 
upon the plan obtained, and suggested that the 
Board hoped to get an opinion upon it from 
the Federal Trade Commission. ] 


REPORT ON CONSIGNMENT SELLING 


METHOD. 
No one will dispute that the matter of 
most immediate importance to the book 


trade is to find some method based on funda- 
mental principles by which retail prices of 
new books can be absolutely fixed and main- 
tained. The Stevens bill, to many, seems a 
possible solution of the difficulty, but Mr. 
Elton J. Buckley, a well known lawyer of 
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Philadelphia, in an article printed in the 
Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer for 
February 15th this year, points out certain 
features of that measure which seem to ren- 
der this bill, or any Federal bill of a similar 
nature, almost ineffectual as a means of relief 
for the book trade. Here are a few extracts 
from Mr. Buckley’s article: 

_“I have been requested to make some explana- 
tion of the Stevens bill, which is now pending in 
Congress, and the object of which is to give a 
manufacturer the right to force the retailer to sell 
his, 1. ¢., the manufacturer’s product at the price 
which he, the manufacturer, fixes. It is the first 
bill of the sort to be offered to any American legis- 


lative body, and if it passes it will work a revolu- 
tion in the commercial practices of all lines. 


“This is truly a most remarkable bill. I con- 
sider that—if constitutional—it gives to the manu- 
facturer a clear right to fix the price at which his 
immediate buyer shall resell the article, but I do 
not believe it is equally clear that a manufacturer 
may under it sell to a jobber and at the same time 
compel the retailer who buys from that jobber to 
resell at the manufacturer’s price. There is no clear 
provision to that effect in the bill, and assuredly 
the courts will never read it in if it is left to 
them. ‘ 


“Perhaps, I need not say that the Stevens bill 
would apply only to selling contracts made between 
parties in different States, as by an Ohio manu- 
facturer selling to a Pennsylvania buyer. This law 
would not legalize a fixed price attempted to be fixed 
by an Ohio manufacturer to an Ohio buyer, because 
it would have no jurisdiction over sales wholly 
within one State.” 


So far as Mr. Buckley’s doubts as to the 
jobbers are concerned, this matter could prob- 
ably be satisfactorily met by some revision of 
the bill; but it is clear that, no matter how re- 
vised or amended, the Stevens bill, or any 
Federal measure, cannot be made to operate 
in trade between parties doing business in the 
same State; and that, therefore, so far as the 
book trade is concerned, this bill could be of 
little value, for the number of books both 
published and sold in New York alone, and 
not subject to control under the provisions of 
the bill, would be a disturbing factor in the 
business—not to mention the possibilities it 
offers of evasion by the jobbing and mail- 
order trade. In fact, as all of us know, 
the failure of any plan to operate in New 
York, would mean failure in the country at 
large. To be sure this measure could be sup- 
plemented by a bill to the same effect passed 
in various States covering the various pub- 
lishing centers, but it is not at all certain that 
the State legislators will see this in the same 
light, and at best the process would involve 
considerable delay. 

The Board of Trade of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association has had under considera- 
tion a plan for the improvement of conditions 
in the distribution of books in this country 
which is calculated to secure not only fixed 
and maintained prices, but also other results 
which should be of lasting benefit. 

Our minds are all actively occupied with 
the maintenance of prices; but this is not the 
only desirable thing to accomplish. What is 
needed is to put the book business of this 
country on just as healthy a basis as it rests 
upon in other countries, for example, in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, Ger- 
many and Austria (all inferior to this coun- 
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try in wealth) the book business is larger per 
capita and on a sounder basis than exists in 
the United States. 

The plan referred to is designed not only 
for the maintenance of prices but to put the 
book business on such a basis as to attract its 
due share of capital and induce active, intelli- 
gent and enterprising men to take up the 
selling of books as a vocation and thus in- 
crease the sale of books in this country. 

This plan calls for no change in National 
or State law, and requires no new legislative 
action; but is in entire harmony with the 
spirit of the times, the existing laws and the 
latest interpretation thereof by the highest 
authority of the land. Moreover, it can be 
applied without delay. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
BOOKS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Ownership now being established by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as the 
only basis of control of prices of merchandise, 
any plan for the improvement of conditions in 
the distribution of books in this country that 
involves the prices at which books shall be sold 
must include the principle of ownership as its 
chief factor. Ownership also carries control 
of other matters of high importance in the dis- 
tribution of books, and, consequently, should 
be regarded as the essential feature of any 
well-founded attempt for the enlargement and 
extension of the book market. 

The plan now offered contemplates continued 
ownership by the publisher after the books 
have passed into the hands of the bookseller, 
with such provisions as will avoid the usual 
consequences of placing books on memoran- 
dum. Briefly stated, the plan is to let the kook- 
seller have all new books on memorandum 
during a period of a few months, with the un- 
derstanding that in consideration of such ar- 
rangement the bookseller agrees that on the 
termination of the period he will buy outright 
not less than 90 per cent of all the new books 
thus supplied, returning to the publisher not 
more than 10 per cent of the total of these 
new books at the invoice price, payment for 
those retained to be made at the time of pur- 
chase, which is at the termination of the 
period. Under this plan, supplies of new books 
would also be received and sent out by jobbers. 
That is, during the period, the jobber would 
receive new books from the publisher on the 
terms described and the jobber, in turn would 
distribute new books to his customers only in 
this way. 

Ownership during the period being with the 
publisher, he will name fixed prices for the 
period, during which it would be a violation 
of the owner’s rights—that is to say, the pub- 
lisher’s—for thé bookseller to sell the books 
at different prices from those fixed by the 
publisher. Thus the price for each new book 
would be established for a certain period. 

It would not mean, however, that prices 
would be changed after the period any more 
than is now the case, but it would mean that 
the confirmed price-cutter would come in con- 
flict with the publisher’s rights during the 


A 


fixed-price period, and that would serve all 
practical purposes. 

The certain advantages eventuating from the 
workings of the plan would much more than 
compensate the publisher for the loss incurred 
by the returns. 

The adoption of this plan would, we believe. 
bring about an improved economic status 
which would benefit authors, publishers, book- 
sellers and the public. 


LOSS TO THE PUBLISHER, 


Let us suppose that Smith, a publisher, 
adopts this plan for all sales of new books 
beginning on January 1. Re-orders, as well 
as the original shipments of new publications, 
are consigned. Length of Ist period, 6 months. 
Smith consigns to Brown, a bookseller, during 
the first four months of the period, 250 books 
at an average net wholesale price of 80 cents; 
a total of $200. At the end of the period, June 
30, Brown selects from the books that remain 
unsold $20 worth at invoice value and sends 
them back to Smith, carriage charges prepaid. 
The material cost of these 25 books average 
about 25 cents each, that is $6.25. These re- 
turned books may be valued at 10 cents each; 
that is $2.50, so Smith loses $3.75. 

To this $3.75 should be added an allowance 
for the expenses of advertising new books 
which may be roughly put at 10 cents a book: 
$2.50. This $2.50 added to the previous loss 
brings the amount of loss to $6.25, which is a 
very little less than 3% per cent on the $180 
to be paid by Brown on June 30. 

The second period begins on May 1, and 
returns of new books -received during May, 
June, July and August would be made on Oc- 
tober 31; pay ia also would be made on that 
date. 

The third sutlel begins September 1, and re- 
turns would be made on February 28; payment 
also would be made on that date. 

At present the customary terms of payment 
average about 2 months and, as the new plan 
averages 4 months, there is, at the usual rate 
of interest, I per cent on $180 to be added to 
the previous loss. Previous loss was $6.25; 
I per cent of $180 is $1.80, making the total 
direct loss $8.50, or about 414 per cent on the 
transactions. 

By making a slight addition to both the 
wholesale and the retail price of each book, 
the publisher would eliminate this loss. Such 
addition to the price would probably not be 
more than 1% per cent, as the loss to be cov- 
ered would cease after a few months, while 
the addition to the price would continue dur- 


. ing the life of the book. 


GAIN TO THE PUBLISHER. 


Books that have proved unsalable at normal 
prices having been removed from the market, 
Smith’s salesman finds his customer, Brown, 
much more ready to take new publications than 
is now the case. Many books that would have 


only a limited sale are, under present arrange- 
ments, not bought by Brown; under the new 
plan such books would be taken in representa- 
tive quantities. 
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The elimination of new-book risk which the 
plan provides would soon induce many enter- 
prising young men and women to choose book- 
selling as a vocation. New bookstores would 
be opened in communities now lacking any 
place where books may be bought. 


LOSS TO THE BOOKSELLER, 


None, except the slight expense of carriage 
charges for returns. 


GAIN TO THE BOOKSELLER. 


The almost entire elimination of deprecia- 
tion in the value of new books which is now 
the bane of the business. Books that have 
cost the dealer 80 cents each and are found 
unsalable at normal prices, are worth to the 
bookseller as an article of merchandise only 
about 15 cents each. The 25 books, if 
retained by Brown, would probably have 
shown a loss of 65 cents each, that is* $16.25, 
which is equal to a little over 8 per cent. on 
a purchase of $200, 


ADVANTAGES TO THE TRADE IN GENERAL, 


Retail prices of new books absolutely fixed 
and maintained for a certain period thus im- 
mediately relieving the trade from present 
danger of a reversion to unlimited price-cut- 
ting and consequent, demoralization. 

A diminution of the publication of more or 
less worthless books. They naturally prove 
the least salable and would be the first chosen 
by the bookseller for return. 

A firm foundation for such systematic book- 
selling as was outlined theoretically a few 
years ago by Mr. Fremont Rider in his ad- 
dress to the Booksellers’ League and recently 
described from practice by Mr. John T. Wood 
in speeches to the trade. 

It may be assumed that the persistent price- 
cutter would be unwilling to avail himself of 
the plan here proposed for the distribution of 
new books, and unless checked, would try to 
secure them by unwarranted means. Some 
method, therefore, must be adopted by which 
one could easily and surely ascertain the in- 
termediate source of supply. This can be 
done by stamping with consecutive numbers 
the entire issue of certain new books; not 
only stamping the number on each book where 
it can be plainly seen, but also stamping it 
on a label which would be put on the binding 
board so it would be covered by the binding 
cloth. Thus by nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of the covers could this certain means of 
identification be removed. It would not be 
necessary to number all new books. Three 
or four books in a year of each of the lead- 
ing publishers thus identified would suffice. 

The price-cutter, soon learning that irregu- 
lar ways of procuring the leading new books 
as issued would ,not be practicable, could 
carry out his purposes only by buying new 
publications at retail. This he would scarcely 


be willing to do, as, besides selling books for 

less than he would have paid for them, he 

must add to his loss the expense of selling. 
It may not be necessary to say that sevefal 


minor details of the plan have been omitted 
in this statement, 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I move that the Board 
of Trade be instructed and authorized to pre- 
sent this plan of Mr. Arnold’s to the Federal 
Trade Commission of Washington, and ask 
eo opinion from them as to the legality 
of it. 

Mr. Herr: I listened very carefully to Mr. 
Arnold’s paper, and I think the proposition, 
while probably the most revolutionary that 
has been proposed to the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association for many years, yet sounds 
pretty feasible. I have just one criticism to 
make, and that is that the memorandum period 
that would really terminate the actual main- 
tained price period, under Mr. Arnold’s propo- 
sition, is entirely too short. I think that his 
plan of providing for a maintained price, 
through continued ownership of the publisher, 
while the book is on memorandum, is the most 
feasible plan under present laws and interpre- 
tations. My thought in the matter is that the 
memorandum period should be extended to 
what is now the maintained price period, of 
one year. 

Mr. Hackett: How could the publisher 
meanwhile get his return? 

Mr. Herr: In order to offset the publisher 
carrying the entire account for the whole year 
period, it would be possible for the bookseller 
to make reports to the publisher on stock 
sold in a 30 or 60 day period, and make settle- 
ment for goods sold. I think you all have 
experience now with consignment accounts. 
We make reports on them to the publishers 
(without making returns) every 30 and 60 
days, and pay for the goods that have been 
sold; or, if necessary, pay for a certain per- 
centage of the whole sale. The point I want 
to make is that the consignment period should 
be extended to a year, to keep the absolute full 
maintained price for a year. 

Suppose a novel is published in the spring, 
your four months period would expire say in 
August or September. That would open the 
book to price-cutting just at the beginning of 
the fall; when it might be a saleable book 
all through the best book selling season of 
the year, the holidays. 

Mr. ARNoLp: Every plan has its defects, and 
while the limit of time of six months would 
not cover the selling period of some of our 
best books, there would not necessarily be any 
change from present conditions. Prices are 
pretty generally maintained now. This is a 
time to reach a partial solution of the matter, 
the essential part of the solution we will say, 
and that is to maintain the prices of new books 
for six months, so that no party can cut the 
price during that time under any circumstances. 

In working out the details of this arrange- 
ment, there would be many changes. Indi- 
vidual publishers would make some little de- 
tails different from those of other publishers; 
it is well they should. They never will adopt 
this scheme as a body, of course. We should 
have to ask each publisher to adopt it separ- 
ately. The main thing is that the. essential 
basis should be maintained. 
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This is not a plan that could be adopted by 
many other branches of business. But it is 
particularly applicable to the book business, 
both on account of the royalty phase of it; and 
also because no one of us can say in January, 
when you take a consignment, what the sale of 
the goods in it is going to be. The books that 
are published in April, may not be written in 
January, when they are being sold. 

{Mr. Jacobs spoke of the agency plan of 
sale.] 

Mr. Arno_tp: There have been a great many 
suggestions given by lawyers on various de- 
tails 6f the plan and these details will have to 
be gone through very carefully. One sugges- 
tion has been the agency plan, which Mr. 
Jacobs just spoke of, making your book- 
seller your agent. Others think this plan not 
necessary. There is one thing that will have 
to be worked out considerably, the making up 
of the royalty account with authors, making it 
up entirely from the retail sales. 

Mr. Butter: But royalties are now based 
on the retail price. 

Mr. ArNoLp: On the sales to the bookseller. 

Mr. CrarRKE: But not counted until the 
bookseller actually disposes of them. 

Mr. Butter: No; they are based on the 
retail price. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Yes, but on the whole 
sales. When the publisher sends 100 books 
out, he has not sold them necessarily, until 
returns, if any, are made. But that is an- 
other matter. 

Mr. Arnotp: Under the proposed plan the 
books would remain on memorandum, and 
they could make up the author’s royalty ac- 
count from the report of the retail sales act- 
ually made. 

Mr. Nye: Do I understand that this plan 
is to apply to all books published, or only to 
net books? 

Mr. Arnotp: All new books. 

Mr. Nye: All books? Juvenile books? 

Mr. Arnotp: Absolutely all new books. 

Mr. Nye: This will eliminate all idea of 
cash discounts or participation, will it not? 

Mr. Arnotp: Not necessarily. That is an- 
other detail that would have to be threshed out. 

Mr. Firretp: May I ask Mr. Arnold if that 
is not a very small percentage for a book- 
seller to be allowed to return? 

{Mr. Arnold pointed out that, under the plan 
proposed the bookseller could return ten per 
cent out of all the books in the entire order, 
not ten per cent alone of any one title. It 
might be possible to return the entire shipment 
of certain titles that proved to be “plugs.”] 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: There must be something 
to Mr. Arnold’s plan. Is it not true that one 
large publishing house in New York has prac- 
tically adopted the plan already with some of 
its larger customers? 

Tue CHarRMAN: I would like to say to Mr. 
Shoemaker, that there is one line of business 
in the United States to-day that is sending 
goods out exactly on that plan. We are handl- 
ing a lot in our own store now on that very 
plan; we are allowed to return a certain per- 


centage of the entire purchases for a certain 
given time. 
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Mr. SHOEMAKER: Not being a bookseller. 
Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to express an opin- 
ion. I want to say, however, that the plan 
as a whole I have approved of ever since | 
have learned of it. I think we are having a 
good deal of unnecessary anxiety so far as 
the authors are concerned. I do not believe 
that the booksellers need concern themselves 
with that phase of the situation, as I think it 
could be reasonably arranged. One feature 
of it, however, we want to guard against very 
carefully, it seems to me, and that is anything 
that will tend in the least to let down the bars 
to the breaking of prices. 

We have been ten years or more trying to 
get to the point where we are now in main- 
taining prices; and instead of making it easier 
to cut the prices of books, we ought to make 
it still more difficult. I should like to see the 
plan so worked out that there could be no 
cutting of prices, no time when the prices 
should* be reduced; that books a year old 
should not have the prices cut, nor two years. 
Make them “once net, always net.” I happen 
to know that several of the largest booksellers, 
in department stores, are seriously consider- 
ing at the present time the abolishing of this 
idea of reducing the price of the book because 
it is a year old. They would do it now if they 
could see any way by which it could be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. STERLING: We have been talking about 
publishers and booksellers—how about the 
public? What would they say? If there is 
going to be a breaking of the price at the end 
of the six month’s period won’t the public 
say “We will wait six months if that is the 
case, and then we will get our books cheaper ?” 

THe CuHartrRMAN: I don’t think so. They 
cannot wait now till the book is published. 
They get an announcement of it and come in 
days ahead and ask when it is going to be pub- 
lished, just because the publisher says it is 
coming out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Arnotp: Why are prices now maintained 
all over the country? Because the dry goods 
stores have found that it is just as well to 
make a profit on their book departments as 
any other, and through a ruling which they 
supposed was effective, that they were not to 
break prices, they got into their heads that 
they could make a profit if they did not. Now 
every head of a department is held accountable 
for profits, and if a department store felt it 
had to put its book department now on a cut- 
price basis, where we were a dozen years ago, 
it would probably go out of the book business 
altogether, Theedgeis taken off the novelty now. 
One or two department stores can still do it, 
making advertising capital for themselves ; but 
if we all got to cutting again, and it continued 
for two or three years, we would simply all 
go into bankruptcy; the dry goods stores 
would give up their book business, and our 
method of book distribution would have to be 
revised. 

I cannot see, therefore, why, because we 
make a ruling or a plan, which absolutely fixes 
prices for six months, at the end of six 
months we should do any different from what 
we are doing now. We are going to hold 
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prices, after the six months period; indeed, I 
think the plan would have the tendency to hold 
prices continuously. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Have we not had enough 
discussion upon it—although this is certainly 
one of the most interesting things that has 
come before us. 

SEVERAL VOICES: Question! 

Mr. Conover: Just one moment. Would it 
not be a good proposition, a good advertise- 
ment, for some store to advertise “Sunny 
Brook Farm” and “The Turmoil” together for 
$1.25? How are you going to stop that sort of 
price-cutting ? 

Mr. Nye: Mr. Arnold stated that this plan 
would include all books, as I understand. 

Mr. ArNnotp: All new books. 

Mr. Nye: Only new books. 

Mr. Hackett: That is the whole point. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the 
question? If I remember correctly, it is “That 
the Board of Trade be authorized and in- 
structed to obtain the opinion of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in Washington, of the 
plan.” 

{The motion was carried.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from 
Mr. Clarke, of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. CLarKE: The Executive Committee has 
been in constant receipt of correspondence, Il 
over the United States, and in personal inter- 
views, in reference to certain things which 
either had not been carried out satisfactorily, 
had not been previously discussed, or were held 
over from last years’ executive session. Some 
of them were passed along to the Board of 
Trade for their: consideration, but there still 
comes this demand to this committee to know 
what the status is of those particular questions. 

[The list of such points, here reprinted, was 
distributed to the convention in printed form.] 


POINTS BROUGHT UP BY EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTTEE. 





The matters to which the Committee espe- 
cially calls your attention are: 

First—Failure on the part of so many pub- 
Po a to give the minimum discount asked 
or. 

Second—A revision of present methods as 
to when payments are due, whether on current 
purchases or on time bills. This would natur- 
ally include the question of drafts and cash 
discounts. 

Third—Further consideration as to what 
constitutes a bookseller. , 

Fourth—Aggressions of jobbers selling di- 
rect to consumer in competition with the retail 
dealer. 

Fifth—Publishers’ methods in competition 
with distributors. 

Sixth—Discounts to those not entitled to 
them, and contrary to sane, safe or satisfac- 
tory conditions for the best interests of the 
trade as a whole. 

Seventh—Special concessions by publishers 
to retail purchasers not permitted to the re- 
tailer. 

Eighth—Magazines; inadequate discounts, 
and special offers to subscribers which might 
be considered in restraint of trade or unjust 
competition. 





Ninth—Publishers advertising for trade di- 
rect and ignoring the bookseller. 

Tenth—A permanent net price controlled by 
the publisher in accordance with his constitu- 
tional rights with satisfactory adjustment in 
reference to overstock. 

Eleventh—The question of parcels post. 

(a) An elimination of the zone system. 

(b) Sub-division of the pound into ounces. 

(c) Greater care in handling and quicker 
service. 

_ (d) Less red tape and greater promptness 
in adjustment of insurance. 

(e) That discrimination against books be re- 
moved. 

Twelfth—Further concessions of publishers 
in reference to circularization in the name of 
the local dealer. 

Thirteenth—Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws is imperatively needed in order that 
it be less cumbersome and better adapted to 
working possibilities in accordance with con- 
ditions affecting our interests consequent upon 
experience with the present, and changed legal 
possibilities, and a larger representation of the 
book trade in our membership. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report 
of the Executive Committee, and you have in 
your hands the slip of questions still requiring 
action. What is your pleasure on the first 
question; how do you want to settle this 
matter? 

[With regard to the first article of Mr. 
Clarke’s report, it was decided, after some dis- 
cussion, to take no further immediate action.] 

[With regard to the second article, it was 
decided, after some discussion, to take no 
further immediate action. ] 

[Regarding the third point, there was con- 
siderable discussion. ] 

Mr. Hackett: I will read from a paper I 
have here: “At the second regular meeting of 
the Board of Trade of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, held on January 20, 1915, 
Mr. V. M. Schenck reported on the question 
assigned to him by the president, as to what 
constituted a bookseller; the consensus of 
cpinion gathered by him was that a bookseller 
was one who carried regularly a stock of 
bocks commensurate with the needs of the 
community in which his store was situated. 
Since the secretary pointed out that a similar 
definition of a bookseller was officially rec- 
ognized at a recent convention of the Associa- 
tion, it was decided by the board not to 
‘ake further action on this matter.” 

Mr. Arnotp: I remember attending a dis- 
cussion at a convention at Niagara Falls in 
1875, as to “What was a bookseller,” and the 
discussion was just about as useful as the 
present one. [Laughter.] 

[There being no objection, this question was 
laid on the table.] 

[Under Question 4, a member brought to the 
attention of the convention what seemed to be 
a particularly flagrant case of competition from 
a certain jobbing house. After some discus- 


sion the secretary was instructed to seek, if 
possible, an immediate explanation. ] 
[Questions 5 and 6 were laid on the table.] 
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[With regard to Questions 7 to 10 of the 
report, there was no extended discussion and 
no action was taken.] 

Mr. CLARKE: With reference to the eleventh 
paragraph, I have been working on this ques- 
tion for about a year. These matters with 
regard to the parcel post really ought to be 
brought to the Postmaster-General’s attention. 

[There was considerable discussion of Ques- 
tion 11, and Mr. Clarke’s statement of the 
injustice of many of the present parcel post 
regulations. was warmly endorsed by several 
speakers. Mr. Clarke was finally prevailed 
upon, from his special knowledge of this sub- 
ject, to continue as a special committee upon 
it for another year.] 

Mr. CLarKE: With regard to paragraph 12— 
that is up to you gentlemen to insist upon, that 
the circulars contain your name or your firm’s, 
not the publisher’s. 

[The recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee on this point was unanimously endorsed 
by the convention.] 

Mr. CLarKE: As for question 13, the Board 
of Trade, I understand, has already that in its 
charge. That concludes my duties. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The report is received with 
thanks. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. CLARKE: Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. ButLer: I move that a vote of thanks 
of the booksellers be offered to Mr. Clarke for 
the glorious service that he has rendered it, 
a service which I do not believe we can ever 
appreciate in any forma! manner. I do not 
believe that Mr. Clarke will retire. 

[An enthusiastic rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Clarke.] 

Mr. Crarke: I thank you, gentlemen and 
ladies. I could tell Mr. Butler that, although 
I passed my sixty-seventh birthday last Satur- 
day, the doctor says I have the blood pressure 
of a man of twenty, and the kicking capacity 
of a very large-sized mule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Butter: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have experienced both from him. 
{Laughter.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will have the report 
from the secretary regarding Baker & Taylor. 

THE Secretary: Gentlemen, I presented this 
matter to Mr. Baker, of the Baker & Taylor 
Company, over the ’phone. Mr. Baker said 
that there was no deliberate intention upon the 
part of the Baker & Taylor Co. to sell direct 
to customers at retail prices at any time, any- 
where, and that they hope I will make that 
understood. They do carry a number of cus- 
tomers on their books who buy for various 
institutions, whose accounts are in private 
names—in individual names, and not in the 
name of the institution—these institutions hav- 
ing themselves the right to a wholesale dis- 
count. As regards to this specific complaint, 
he is going to investigate it immediately, and 
call me on the ’phone as soon as the facts are 
ascertained. 

Mr. CLARKE: But why, Mr. President, should 
any such special discount as that on that 
bill be given to any institution; why should 
any discount be given to any institution other 
than libraries, schools, and colleges? They are 
not entitled to any. Why should any discount 
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be given to any private individual, unless he 
buys in the name of that institution, and the 
bill goes out of them? 

Mr. Futter: I don’t see why any institution 
should get more than the library discount. 
Why should they get the wholesale rate if they 
are an institution ? 

[The Secretary pointed out that he had given 
all the facts to the jobbing house, who prom- 
ised a full investigation.] 

Mr. Firtetp: Here is something on which | 
do not ask any action, but I ask your atten- 
tion. Last year, among the resolutions offered 
by the Committee on Resolutions and adopted, 
was number fourteen: “Resolved, That when 
the final report of this convention is published, 
and the list of members is prepared in accord- 
ance with the constitution, only the names of 
those members who have paid their dues shall 
be published.” That seems to have been abso- 
lutely disregarded. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herr, will you answer 
Mr. Fifield? 

Mr. Herr: That, Mr. Fifield, will apply to 
this year’s publication; that is, in this year’s 
proceedings we will drop delinquent members. 
In this last year’s publication it did not seem 
fair to drop all the people, because it has been 
the habit of a number of people to pay their 
dues after convention. You will notice in my 
report this year we collected forty-five dues 
after the convention, between the convention 
and the end of the year. 

Mr. Firtecp: I propose that we reprint the 
Constitution and By-Laws this year so that we 
know where we are. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a committee that 
will report to-morrow morning on the Con- 
stitution and the By-laws. 

Mr. Herr: The publication of the report 1s 
in the hands of the Secretary. 

Mr. Lewis: It was my distinct understand- 
ing that that resolution referred to this year’s 
record, the printing of this year’s, and not last 
year’s. The matter was not ignored, or over- 
looked, but that was our understanding—that 
the resolution referred to this year’s report. 

THE SEcRETARY: Gentlemen, Mr. Baker read 

to me from the letter-head of this gentleman 
in question. First of all, the picture of his 
business appears on his letter-head; and on 
that letter-head he advertises his business as 
optical goods, millinery notions, fancy goods, 
books, and stationery. The last bill that he 
had with the Baker & Taylor Company had to 
be collected through the Stationers’ Board of 
Trade; so he has not any great standing. 
{Laughter.] He seems, however, to be a regu- 
lar dealer in books, so far as Baker & Taylor 
are able to determine. Mr. Baker reiterated 
that it was not their intention or purpose to 
sell at any time, to anyone buying books at 
retail, at a wholesale price. He said it would 
be without profit to them, and certainly suici- 
dal. He thinks it might have been called to his 
attention personally by the member who raised 
the question here. Their letter-head he desires 
to send up here to-morrow morning, in order 
that the member may be convinced of the fair- 
ness, in this respect, of the Baker & Taylor 
Company. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: This is a very pertinent ex- | explanation of Baker & Taylor in this case as 


ample of the question, “Who is a bookseller?” | an entirely satisfactory explanation of their 
Mr. CiarKE: I believe, gentlemen, that it is | billing of those books. 

a most important question. _ : THe CHairMAN: Shall we have the Secre- 
[There was some further discussion of this | tary write them a letter to that effect ? 

puzzling case.] [The motion, so amended, was carried.] 
Mr. HutcHinson: I move that we accept the [The meeting adjourned 5 :15.] 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
CONTINUATION OF EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


[The President called the meeting to order Mr. Makan: What is the object in amal- 
shortly after 10 o’clock.] gamating the two associations ? : 
THe CHAIRMAN: Is the Committee on Reso- Mr. MeLcHER: May I read from your open- 


lutions ready to report? Mr. Melcher, the | ing address on that point, Mr. President? 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. | Tue CHARMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MeEtcuHer: Is it not customary to read | Mr. Me cuer: I quote now from the presi- 
them all through first and then taken them up | dent’s address: “I should like also to see the 
seriatim ? publishers join hands with us, so that we shall 

THe CHAIRMAN: Read them all through and | have an American Booksellers’ and Publishers’ 
then we will take them up individually. Association. Such an organization would be 

[The resolutions proposed were then read | indeed ideal. Our committees would then be 
as a whole.] able to handle vital questions concerning the 

THE CHAIRMAN: It will now be proper to | 1elations between the booksellers and publish- 
take up the first resolution, and I will ask the | crs in such a way that very definite and lasting 
chairman to read the same. :esults would be accomplished. There are so 

Mr. MELCHER [reading] : many problems that confront us, problems of 

Resolved, That the Association hereby rec- | selling, of advertising, of a dozen and one 
ognizes that there is a steady movement among | cther fundamertal things, that we need the 
retail booksellers to raise their ethical stan- | closest co-operation with the publishers, and 
dards as merchants, and their professional | if we were all in one harmonious organization, 
standards as bookmen. That the Association | | am certain we could accomplish far more 
continue to emphasize and encourage this | effective results than we can at present. The 
splendid progress, in order that the bookseller | possibilities are so great in this direction and 
may be strengthened in his true position as the | so full of real benefit to everyone concerned, 


cultural center of the community. that I would like to see a committee appointed 
[The resolution was adopted.] to take such steps toward working out definite 
Mr. MELcHER [reading]: plans tor bringing about this desirable result.” 
Resolved, That we voice our keen apprecia- Mr. Conover: Mr. President, there is one 


tion of the work of those who have planned | uther element that ought to be included in our 
and breathed life into the bookselling schools | organization, if we are going to make it really 
of New York and Philadelphia, and that it be | right, and that is the authors. They have fully 
emphatically recognized that the support of | as much to do with books as the bookseller or 
such work must become an increasingly impor- | the publisher. if you are going to make a con- 
tant part of the interests of the Association | glomeration of it [laughter] put them all in. 





and of itself. I am afraid you will find, however, that the 
[The resolution was adopted.] work we have to do can better be done sepa- 
Mr. MELCHER [reading]: rately. Our interests are different, and we 


Resolved, That we express our genuine ap- | cannot come in here and talk quietly and say 
preciation of the spirit with which the pub- | all we want to if we know the opposing party 
lishers have met us in all dealings in the past | is present. They have secrets of their own; 
year, and our approval of the work that they | they do not want to tell us all about their 
did for the good of the trade in the Publish- | business. I like to have the present cordial 
ers’ Co-operative Bureau, and are interested in | relations between the two bodies and a cordial 
all efforts that they make to widen the general | working arrangement, but when you come to 
interest in the reading and the owning of | get married, that’s a different thing. [Laughter.] 
books. Mr. Kipp: | cannot quite agree with Mr. 

[The resolution was adopted.] Conover that our interests are different. Our 

Mr. MEtcuer [reading] : interests, it seems to me, are absolutely the 

Resolved, That we reiterate our recognition | same; we want to sell more books, and that 
and approval of the effort of the reprint pub- | is the primary object of this proposed move, 
lishers to improve the quality and restrict the | to work out the best method of stimulating book 


quantity of their output. business. ’ 
[The resolution was adopted.] Mr. Hutcuinson: In our Stationers’ Asso- 
Mr. MEtcHeR [reading] : ciation, which is made up both of retail sta- 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be | tioners and manufacturing stationers, the 
asked to consider and to sound opinion as to | amalgamation has worked out very nicely, in- 
the advisability of organizing our association deed, for a long term of years, and we find it 
into an organization for both publishers and | a very useful arrangement. : 
retailers. Mr. Arnon: It occurs to me that we might 
Tue CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure? adopt a method that prevails in Norway, and 
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perhaps in other countries of western Europe, 
in having a separate association of booksellers. 
They maintain that, but they also have a more 
important association made up of both publish- 
ers and booksellers. The Norwegian custom 
is to have their joint meetings at the same time, 
in the spring of the year I think it is. The 
booksellers’ association meeting is held on the 
third day, and then the more important meet- 
ings follow for two or three days. In that way 
the two associations preserve their identity; 
they .discuss matters of joint interest sepa- 
rately first and then take them up in their 
joint meetings. 

Mr. Conover: That is better. 

Mr. HutcHinson: | cannot but believe that 
each branch of the trade has interests that 
pertain particularly to it. We may not have 
opposing interests, but they are certainly dif- 
ferent interests, and I think it would be much 
better to preserve our identity as booksellers 
to a limited extent. That has been the custom 
in the Norwegian trade for fifty years, and has 
worked out satisfactorily. 

[Mr. Fifield also pointed out at some length 
the dangers of such an amalgamation as that 
proposed. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: The reason that I embodied 
the suggestion in my report, gentlemen, was 
this: I have been in very close contact with 
many publishers and booksellers during the 
past year, as I have gone around the country 
in the interest of the Association, one of the 
duties of a new president. I find that the feel- 
ing among the booksellers is that they cannot 
get the right viewpoint from the publisher. 
Many of the publishers, on the other hand, 
have thought it would be a very good thing if 
we could get together, by changing our By- 
laws and Constitution, to take up some very vital 
points, such as bookselling methods, book ad- 
vertising, etc. It is only put to you as a sug- 
gestion. It can be carried over for the present, 
or if you do not want it, you can vote it 
down. You won't hurt my feelings a bit. 

We cannot do things all in a day, but we 
certainly can be starting and thinking about 
these matters; and, if we are going to have a 
larger and broader association, if we expect 
to do a larger and broader work, we must do it 
along different lines from those on which we 
have been working. Not that there has been no 
good work done, but we want to get in more 
of it, and we require a great many things to 
make our organization what it ought to be. 

There is no organization that I know of that 
pays as little money for the work accomplished 
as this organization does. We ought to have 
five times the amount of money we have now. 
We should employ a paid secretary who would 
be on the job twelve months in the year, and 
we should be in constant communication with 
all of our people, with all of the members of 
the organization. We should keep up a public- 
ity campaign among our people. I tell you that 
we are not yet awake to the fact that the book 
business is really in its infancy. 

It is astonishing when you go through the 
West and see large towns with not a book- 
store. We must educate our clerks, and when 
they want to leave us we ought to encourage 


them to open a bookstore somewhere else, be- 
cause the more books sold in Pittsburgh the 
more there will be sold in other parts of the 
country; the more circulation you have, the 
=— books are going to be sold somewhere 
else. ' 

Mr. CLarKE: This resolution ought to be 
passed. After all, it is merely tentative. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: May I say that after the 
paper was read, on the afternoon of that day, 
I had thirty-two names from publishers offer- 
ing to join. Now, thirty-two times ten is $320, 
Mr. Treasurer. 

Mr. Hackett: Mr. President and fellow mem- 
bers, | am very much in hope this resolution 
will not go through. I think it is unsound. 
We are influenced, | am afraid, by an idealistic 
idea that is not justified by the facts. The 
American Booksellers’ Association is not rep- 
resentative, and numerically it is insignificant: 
it does not represent the book trade of the 
United States. It seems to me a mistake to 
invite the publishers of the United States to 
join with them. Before we invite publishers 
to join with us, we should put our own house 
in order. Such is the nature of the bookseller, 
that he is an idealist; he would be doing some- 
thing else if it were not. But do not let us 
fool ourselves. The American Booksellers’ 
Association is in certain definite aspects in a 
poor condition. Our attitude yesterday toward 
what seemed to me a debt of honor was de- 
plorable. I know that certain other booksellers 
feelas I do about it. We repudiate, it seems to 
me, a debt to them, and then we invite the 
publishers to join us. Before we invite them 
to join us, I suggest that we prove that we are 
worth joining. 

I suggest that we prove our belief in the 
Association by getting enough retail members. 
I feel that we ought to carry out the excellent 
suggestions that we should have associate 
members. Not all booksellers seem to feel 
that they can afford to pay the present sti- 
pend, but for Heaven’s sake let the American 
Booksellers’ Association be representative of 
booksellers. Let it live as an organism that is 
alive and has ideals and beliefs and a con- 
science. When we do that, and do it half as 
well as the publishers have done, perhaps five 
years from now, then invite the publishers to 
join us. 

[The Chairman spoke at length in support 
of the resolution, stating that, contrary to Mr. 
Hackett’s suggestion, it was the publishers who 
had taken the initiative in the proposed amal- 
gamation. ] 

[The resolution was discussed at length by 
several other speakers, and amended.] 

Mr. MetcHer: As amended by the commit- 
tee, the fifth resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be asked to consider and to sound opinion as 
to the advisability of reorganizing our Asso- 
ciation into an organization of both publishers 
and retailers, and to report thereon at the next 
convention. 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Mr. MEtcHeER [reading] : 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to consider the 
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practicability of some scale of dues that will - 


tend to make possible an increase of paid 
membership among the smaller booksellers of 
the country, such a scale to be operative this 
year, if recommended and approved by the 
Board of Trade.” 

It is believed by the committee that some 
valuable notions as to methods will be got 
from other associations who have found some 
such sliding scale practicable, and some meth- 
ods applied there can be searched out and 
applied to ourselves. 

Mr. Cary: I offer an amendment, that that 
be referred to the Executive Committee, if we 
have any Executive Committee which in any 
way represents the words “Executive Com- 
mittee.” That committee ought to have some- 
thing to do. As far as I can see, almost 
everything of importance that has to do with 
publishers is referred to the Board of Trade. 
It seems to me, therefore, in order to keep the 
Executive Committee alive, some of these spe- 
cial committees ought to be abandoned and 
their work conducted by the Executive Com- 
mittee. I see nothing in this resolution which 
would not come under that bearing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr, Cary’s amendment 
is that this be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for their investigation Is that sec- 
onded? 

Mr. Metcuer: I second the amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Any remarks? 

Mr. Herr: Mr. President if such a resolu- 
tion is to pass, I think it should pass in the 
form amended that it be referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee. But I am rather dubious 
about that sliding scale of membership. It has 
been found that it does not work out quite so 
well as hoped, and instead of bringing in small 
people with small dues, there is always the 
tendency of some people who ought to pay 
the higher dues to try to come in in the lower 
class. It seems to me that in all conscience a 
due of $10 a year for a national association is 
within the reach of any man who calls him- 
self a bookseller; and if we are to have any 
change at all I would hope that it will be a 
sliding scale upward, so that larger firms would 
pay a due which was commensuate with their 
importance in the trade and would furnish us 
with a “war chest” which would make us a 
little more important in the community than 
we are to-day. That can be attained, if in 
no other way, by the larger and stronger firms 
in metropolitan cities taking plural member- 
ships. 

Mr. CrarkE: I endorse everything that Mr. 
Herr has said. The Boston Stationers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is the oldest in the country, has 
a $15 membership now, and they are kicking 
because we do not make it $25, in order to be 
in touch with similar organizations in cities 
younger than ourselves. We have what is 
called the firm membership at a higher price, 
but the lowest membership is $10 or $15. 

Mr. Conover: Why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to do it in this way: Let there be a flat 
rate for everyone that joins the Association, 
and then so much per thousand for the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the town in which the 
bookstore is located? [Laughter.] It is worth 


more to a man who is doing business in a town 
of 50,000 population than to one in a town of 
5,000, and it is worth more for one in a town 
of 100,000 than 50,000. 

Mr. Graver: I am sorry to disagree with 
my friend, Mr. Conover. 1| like to agree with 
him, but | come from a town that is so un- 
fortunately constituted as to have, in a popu- 
lation of 400,000, 150,000 Germans, 80,000 
Italians, 50,000 Poles and a scattering popu- 
lation, by no means small, of illiterate Irish 
and Scotch. 

Mr. Grant [indignantly]: Illiterate Scotch? 

| Laughter. ] 
_ Mr. Graver: And also Slavs and a scatter- 
ing of Hungarians and all the nationalities on 
earth. Now, if we were to be assessed upon 
the basis Mr. Conover suggests, I am sure I 
would be sitting in the front ranks with dues 
equal to those of the largest concerns. I 
would rather entrust this resolution, under the 
circumstances, to the tender mercies of the 
Executive Committee, of which I am fortu- 
rately a member. [Laughter.] 

[The resolution, as amended, referring it to 
the Executive Committee, was adopted.] 

Mr. Me tcuer: The seventh resolution com- 
bines two suggestions [reading] : 

“Resolved, That a special committee be ap- 
pointed by the President to consider the pos- 
sible application to our trade of that most 
interesting suggestion made by our speaker, 
Mr. F. C. Gibbons, of Springfield, namely, that 
the Association adopt an official seal of Cer- 
tified Book Service, which will be granted to 
such booksellers as can measure. to some 
adopted standard of bookselling proficiency, 
such committee to report to the Board of 
Trade.” 

I think that should be considered apart from 
the second section of the resolution. 

Mr. Cary: I move the same amendment as 
on the last; this is a matter that was clearly 
within the province of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Butter: I heartily endorse that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Grant: I think we ought to broaden it 
and inquire into the literary standing of the 
bookseller and see what he knows about litera- 
ture. [Laughter.] 

[Mr. Grant took occasion to make some re- 
marks, which aroused much laughter, regard- 
ing Scotch illiteracy. ] 

[Upon the amendment being put to a vote, 
the resolution was turned over to the Execu- 
tive Committee. ] 

Mr. MetcHer: Now, the second section of 
the same resolution [reading]: 

“That the Executive Committee consider the 
possibilities of a Booksellers’ Exchange Bureau, 
as suggested by the President’s address, for 
the gathering and printing of good bookselling 
ideas.” 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Mr. MeEtcuer [reading the eighth resolu- 
lution]: 

“Resolved, That the Association approve the 
suggestion of our speaker, Frank K. Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts, for 
a countrywide canvass for better books for 
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children, both by the co-operation of a special 

week in December, and by an offer on our 

part to raise the standard of children’s read- 
ing, as offered by our stores and by the pub- 
lishers.” 

[There was considerable discussion over the 
date set, “December.” After some argument 
pro and con, the resolution was finally amend- 
ed to read, “November.” ] , 

Mr. Metcuer: [reading] Resolved, that we 
deplore the tendency on the part of some pub- 
lishers to offer to retailers’ customers privi- 
leges not granted to the retailer himself, such 
as the return privilege. 

[The resolution was adopted as read.] 

Mr. Metcuer: [reading] “Resolved, that the 
Association adopt for its next convention point 
the city of Chicago, believing that such a 
change would widen the interest in our or- 
ganization, and thereby strengthen its effec- 
tiveness.” 

Please note that the constitution does not 
have to be changed to bring about this change 
of meeting place. It is perfectly in order to 
have the meeting at a different place. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: [reading from constitu- 
tion] “Unless the Advisory Board shall other- 
wise elect.” I think the matter is in the hands 
of the Advisory Board. 

[There was some discussion of the rules.] 

Mr. Arnon: Is the Advisory Board here? 

[A “suspension of the rules” was moved 
I | and discussed.] : 

Mr. CiarKE: I would like to amend that. I 
move that the Advisory Board be discon- 
tinued. I have not seen one single bit of 
earthly use that that Advisory Board has been 
to this Association. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I move the adoption of 
resolution number ten as read. 

[Resolution adopted.] 

Mr. Metcuer: [reading] “Resolved, that the 

American Booksellers’ Association desire to 
. express their keen sorrow at the loss they have 
experienced in the death of Mr. Simon Bren- 
tano, who although not a member of this Asso- 
ciation, took the deepest interest in all its ac- 
tivities, and who aided in its councils by his 
presence at many of its conventions, and 
whose voice was always raised for the uplift 
and welfare of the bookseller, and all those 
engaged in the profession of bookselling, both 
employers and employees, and for his honest 
and straightforward methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

“Therefore, be it further resolved that the 
secretary be instructed to convey to his fam- 
ily our profound sympathy and at the same 
time express our high appreciation of the 
sterling worth of Mr. Simon Brentano.” 

[The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote. ] 

Mr. MeEtcHeR: [reading.] “Resolved, that 
the Association hereby recognizes and express- 
es its deep obligation to the officers and com- 
mittees of the part year for their unflagging 
and effective service.” 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Mr. MetcHer: [reading] “Resolved, that we 
hereby add particular emphasis and warmth 
to our recognition of the services to our inter- 
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est by Mr. Wm. B. Clarke, who has this year 
insisted on being relieved at least from the 
peculiarly arduous duties of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The unflagging and 
fine service which he has rendered cannot be 
adequately acknowledged in the formal terms 
of a resolution, yet we wish to place on our 
records at least some sense of the Association’s 
regard, and at the same time to felicitate our- 
selves that our cause has been such a one 
as to inspire such a vision and such leader- 
ship, vital to our early struggles and equally 
important to our present and future. 

[The resolution’s adoption was moved, duly 
seconded and carried by a rising vote amid 
great applause.] 

Mr. MetcuHer: [reading] “Resolved, that a 
word of thanks be extended to Doubleday, 
Page & Co., for the entertainment of the Con- 
vention and to the Hotel Astor for the many 
courtesies shown. Also to the Clysmic Com- 
pany for water and the Mumm Company 
for champagne for the banquet, to the 
Rider Press for the banquet menus and 
to these publishing houses for the banquet 
souvenirs: the Bobbs Merrill Co., D. Appleton 
& Co., Little, Brown & Co., Hurst & Co., A. C. 
McClurg & Co., and Duffield & Co.” 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Now, we have finished the 
work of the Resolutions Committee, I will 
call on Mr. Hutchinson to report for the 
Constitution Committee. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: The question of the re- 
vision of the By-laws, was referred to me and 
I discussed it with I don’t know how many 
members. My decision has been that the By- 
laws as théy now stand are harmless, and | 
think it unnecessary to revise them. There 
cces not seem to be any particular call for a 
revision of them. They are very crude, but, 
as I said, they seem harmless and I thought 
perhaps we had better leave them just as they 
are. [Laughter.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: It has been thought advis- 
able by a great many people that the Advisory 
Board should be done away with. As far as 
they know they have never had any work to do. 

THE SecrETARY: At least it ought to be con- 
fined to members. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It certainly ought to be 
confined to members. I supposed it was. We 
should like to have a little discussion on this 
matter of By-laws and Constitution. They are 
flexible: there is no question about that. You 
can do almost anything with them. 

Mr. Arnotp: The Constitution and By-laws 
have been out of print for some time. They 
are not of very great length; perhaps the 
PusLisHERS’ WEEKLY or the Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer would be good enough 
to reprint them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: They will be re-printed in 
the minutes of this convention. 

[There was some further discussion.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Just a moment about the 
By-laws. This matter of reprinting them was 
trought up last year and voted down. They 
should be reprinted. I will entertain a motion 


that we reprint them this year. 
Mr. Butter: It was on the question of 
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cost, only, Mr. Chairman, that it was lost last 
year. ° 

THe CHAIRMAN: It does not so state here. 

Mr. Grpsons: May I ask in that connection 
whether there is any handy form in which 
ihey are in print. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No, sir. 

A Mempser: It seems that they ought to be 
in a handy form so that the members could 
have them at any time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We might print them this 
year in the Proceedings and then put them in 
shape next year. Then, if it is thought advis- 
able to put them in pamphlet form they could 
be so issued as revised. 

Mr. Gripsons: If there is no serious objec- 
tion, I would suggest that. 

[It was voted that the Constitution and 
By-laws of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Proceedings this 
vear.] 

; Mr. Jacoss: The Committee on Resolutions 
kas not recognized the suggestions made about 
appointing a permanent secretary. At the 
present time we have no headquarters. It 
would seem advisable to have headquarters 
with a good active secretary in charge the 
year around, and I would therefore move that 
the Executive Committee when they consider 
the question of the revision of the dues, be 
requested to take that need into consideration. 

[The motion was carried.] 

Mr. Graver: After a good night’s rest and 
the rising of the sun on this beautiful day, the 
moral conscience of the Association seems to 
have been sufficiently aroused to cause the 
passage of a resolution which provides for a 
recognition of the spirit in which the publish- 
ers have met with us in the past, and I feel 
that this is an opportune time to reopen the 
question in defense of which I spoke yester- 
day, namely the recommendation on the part 
of the Board of Trade. I feel that a moral 
stigma would rest upon this organization if we 
adjourned, after passing a resolution com- 
mending the publishers for their co-operation, 
unless we take some action with reference to 
this moral debt. I do not want to feel that 
I have left here without having made a vigor- 
ous protest against allowing this recommenda- 
tion of your Board of Trade, careful thought- 
ful men who have the interest of this associa: 
tion at heart, to have one more chance for its 
life. I therefore submit the question again 
to the organization. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Not 
resolution as yet. 

Mr. Graver: I will put it in the form of 
a motion in order to test the temper of the 
organization. 

I move that the members of the organization 
be invited to meet this request of the Board of 
Trade to discharge its moral obligation in the 
question of this debt, and that if sufficient 
money be not raised from voluntary contribu- 
tions, that the officers be empowered to make 
up the balance from the treasury. [The mo- 
tion was seconded. ] 

Mr. Butter: I endorse most heartily every- 
thing that Mr. Grauer has said, and I should 
like to add that the spirit in which the offer 


in the form of a 





was made should appeal to every man in the 
bookbusiness. 

[The motion was discussed at some length 
by several speakers, most of them in favor of 
the motion. Finally voluntary subscriptions 
were asked for from those present, and in a 
few minutes practically the entire sum asked 
for was pledged.] 

Mr. Grssons: | shall be very glad to convey 
to the publishers the cordiality with which this 
has been subscribed. 

Mr. Butter: On behalf of the Board of 
Trade I want to thank you sincerely for the 
support we have received at last. I want to 
thank Mr. Grauer, particularly, for the earnest 
and successful work done. 

Mr. Graver: As the Chairman of the 
Program Committee, I feel I cannot let this 
opportunity go by without expressing the ap- 
preciation of this Association for the co-opera- 
tion received from a department store man 
I think Mr. Higgins here has shown us the 
department stores are interested in the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am very glad that Mr. 
Grauer mentioned that. 

Mr. Butter: I would also like to include in 
that Mr. Keating. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You want that to go in? 

Mr. Graver: Yes, have it in the minutes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you anything fur- 
ther, Mr. Secretary? 

Tue Secretary: The report of the Auditing 
Committee. 

[The Auditors presented this report] : 

“The Auditors present the report that they 
have examined the books of the Association 
and checked over the vouchers and they find 
the same are correct. The Auditors beg to 
suggest that the present books which have 
been in use for ten years should be laid aside 
as records and that a new set consisting of a 
cash book, a ledger and other books be pro- 
vided for the use of our clerks. They suggest 
that these books will provide a more modern 
method of keeping our books, which will tend 
to ease and accuracy. An examination of the 
bills leads them to suggest also that it would 
be a good plan to have competitive bids on 
many of the larger items, and they suggest the 
purchasing for the coming year be conducted 
along these lines. 

Respectfully submitted.” 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I move that it be accept- 
ed and adopted. 

{The report was adopted.] 

Mr. Hackett: Mr. President, the Board of 
Trade wants to offer one important resolution 
which I think the Convention ought to pass on 
before breaking up. We have not officially 
endorsed the Stevens bill, now pending be- 
fore Congress; and it is the hope of the Board 
of Trade, who have been working on this mat- 
ter, that we will endorse it and so join with 
the various other manufacturers who are in 
favor of the Stevens bill with which you are 
all familiar. A letter from the President and 
Secretary of the American Fair Trade League, 
says, “In closing may we express a_ hope 
that your convention will not adjourn without 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY EMPLOYEES IMPERSONATING THE CHARACTERS IN “RUGGLES OF RED 


GAP” BY HARRY LEON WILSON AT THE GARDEN 


PARTY AT THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, 


ON MAY I3TH, FOR THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


From left to right: C. Belknap- ‘‘Hyphen’’-Jackson of 


Boston and Red Gap (H. H. Saylor, Editor of 


“Country Life in America’); Mrs. Effie Floud (Josebh E. Brown, Book Advertising Department) ; The Hon- 
orable George Augustus Vane-Basingwell (C. D. Morley, Book Editorial Department); Ruggles of Red Gap 


(Walter V. McKee. Salesman Southern Terv'torv) 


Mrs. Lysander John Pettingill, “The Mixer” (Jene H. 


Mcllwraith, Book Editorial Department); “Cousin” Egbert Floud (H, A. Horwood, Mail Order Department) ; 


Mrs. C. 


endorsing the Stevens bill, in which your 
members have such a vital interest.” 

Mr. CHapMAn: (of the Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer) I want to say just one 
word. We have been criticizing, quarrelling, 
finding fault for fourteen years. It has cost 
the trade, as we have just heard, $240,000; and 
we did not get anywhere. Why? Because 
we did not have the laws back of us. Now 
we have the opportunity to get those laws. 
Then we won't have to employ attorneys and 
try these cases in our courts. We have Con- 
gress now, with a majority in favor of laws 
to sustain fair trade and to prevent the break- 
not a Congressman would listen to us for a 
moment upon that subject. We have laws 
to sustain fair trade and to prevent the break- 
ing of prices. The Stevens bill is very im- 
portant. It will pass if the booksellers want 
it to pass. If the booksellers tell their re- 
spective Congressmen that they must have it 
passed it will pass at the next session of Con- 
gress, but if the booksellers get together be- 
hind the door and merely pass resolutions 
what do Congressmen care about that? You 
booksellers should communicate with your 
Congressmen and your Senators in support of 
the Stevens bill. Then we will get it, and it 


Belknap-“Hyphen -Jackson (Frederick Eckstein, Book Advertising Department.) 


will do away with more than one of our 
troubles. [Applause.] 
Mr. Hutcuinson: I move we endorse the 


‘Stevens Bill and ask that it be passed. 


{Motion duly carried.] 

THe Secretary: I will now read a letter 
from the Bobbs-Merrill Co., on second and 
third class freight. 


April 28, 1915. 
American Booksellers Association, 
27 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Sometime ago an effort was 
made by some of the publishers to get books 
classified by the railroad companies as second 
instead of first-class freight. 

At that time, we went into the matter care- 
fully and found that the claims in one year 
for damage amounted to but a very small per 
cent of the actual value of the shipments. 
This, together with the ease with which book 
shipments are handled and the compactness of 
same should have had some bearing with the 
railroad companies. 

Recently an increase of rates went into 
effect, and while they affect the publisher to a 
certain extent, they add quite an increase in 
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the cost of freight to the jobber and retailer. 
The following examples show the increase 


in first-class rate and also the saving there 
would be if changed to second-class: 


Old New New 

first- first- second- 

; class. class. class. 

New York to Indianapolis....  .70 73-3 .63-5 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis....  .25 -26.3 23.1 
Chicago to Indianapolis....... 31.5 33.1 .28.4 


The increase amounts to about 5 per cent. 
The average book weighs about 1% pounds, 
to which must be added its proportionate 
weight of case, which would make it about 
1%4 pounds per book. 

On the long hauls, such as from New York 
to Indianapolis, it makes the cost of freight 
on books about I cent each. 

By the combined efforts of the members of 
the American Booksellers’ Association, it 
should be possible to get the matter before the 
interstate Commerce Commission and a change 
in classification secured. 


Yours very truly, 


Tue Bosss- Merritt ComMPANy, 
D. S. CHAMBERS. 


It is suggested, Mr. Chairman, that this be 
referred to the Board of Trade. 
[It was so voted.] 
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THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we 
bring this convention to a close, there is one 
further matter. Yesterday we had a little 
campaign on for new members. We had 27 
this morning. We want to get 23 more to 
= it an even fifty new members before we 
close. 

[Various members pledged themselves to 
secure new members making up the fifty 
asked for.] 

I thank you for the attention you have given 
to this Convention, for the time you have 
given to it, and for your thoughtful considera- 
tion of the questions that have come up. 

Mr. Butter: Before we close, I think we 
ought to rise and give a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for the able manner in which 
he has conducted this convention, to congratu- 
late him and wish him more success in the fu- 
ture. 

[The Convention tendered the President a 
rising vote of thanks, amid applause.] 

THe CHAIRMAN: I| thank you very much. 
During the year that is to come, I shall be 
very glad to hear from any of you if there 
are any suggestions that you have to offer for 
the year’s business. Of all things let us sell 
more books. 

[On motion the Chairman declared the Con- 
vention adjourned.] 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—THE GARDEN PARTY AT DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 
COMPANY ’S. 


Two-tHirty found the Conventionists and 
their guests, to the number of two hundred or 
more, on the special train furnished by Double- 
day, Page & Company, en route for Garden 
City. The following somewhat mystifying 
invitations were distributed on board the train. 


devoted to them for four or five years. It 
seemed astonishing, however, that so much 
could have been accomplished since the last 
Booksellers’ Convention was entertained at 
Doubleday, Page & Company’s four years ago. 
The gardens have already a matured beauty 


MR. AND MRS. C. BELKNAP-JACKSON 


OF BOSTON 


AND RED GAP 


REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY AT THE CouUNTRY CLuB, Rep Gap, 
ON THURSDAY, THE THIRTEENTH OF MAY 
TO MEET 
COLONEL MARMADUKE RUGGLES 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


TEA, FOUR TO SEVEN 


The explanation of the invitations appeared 
later, when, as the hosts and hostesses of the 
afternoon, were lined up in the reception room 
of the Doubleday, Page plant most of the 
characters who are making “Ruggles of Red 
Gap” famous. The names of the Dramatis 
Personae of this little masquerade appear 
under their picture on the opposite page of the 
WEEKLY. 

Most of the booksellers were familiar with 
the Doubleday, Page plant, through having 
enjoyed that firm’s proverbial hospitality on 
one or more previous occasions. Those that 
were not “looked around”; and even those 
familiar with the building found much new 
to see outdoors in the gardens, which are now 
fairly beginning to show the skilled care 


that seems the result of at least a score of 
years’ work. 

By four o’clock the party gathered in a cool 
corner on the lawn, had their picture taken 
(reproduced elsewhere in this issue of the 
PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY) and listened to remarks 
by Mr. Wood, Mr. Doubleday and others, the 
“others” being mainly a Mr. Montgomery, an 
expert accountant, who, at Mr. Doubleday’s 
suggestion, took occasion to summarize for 
the booksellers a few of the primary princi- 
ples of retail accounting practice. 

Light refreshments were served on the lawn, 
and soon after five the party took their spe- 
cial train back from the “Country Life Press” 
station, arriving in New York well in time to 
get ready for the banquet in the evening. 








' 
: 


Tue American’ Booksellers’ Association 
staged the grand finale of the convention at 
the Hotel Astor on Friday evening when, 
amid the booming of flashlights and the pop- 
ping of corks—Clysmic Water—the Fifteenth 
Annual Banquet was duly served to four 
hundred hungry members and guests. The 
usual reception, slated to occur from 6:30- 
7:00, was prolonged until 7:30, so that when 
the hungry horde finally ‘descended on the 
banquet hall there was forthwith tremendous 
mortality among the olives and celery. The 
flashlight photograph of the diners forms, as 
usual, the frontispiece of this issue of the 
PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. The menu was: 


Little Neck Clams 
Velouté of Lobster aux Delices 
Olives Celery Salted Nuts 
Soft Shell Crabs Sauté, Fines Herbes 
Tomate Surprise 
Spring Lamb a la Menthe 
Pommes de Terre Rissolées 
New Peas 
Asperge a la Hollandaise 
Sorbet au Prunelle 
Roast Spring Chicken, Cressoniére 
Salade de Saison 
Mousse of Fresh Strawberries 
Petits Fours 
Café Noir 
Clysmic 


The custom of giving souvenirs, omitted last 
year, was revived this year, and at each place 
was a one-foot shelf of books presented by 
various publishers. An autographed copy of 
Josephine Daskam Bacon’s “Open Market” 
was presented by D. Appleton & Co.; Little, 
Brown & Co. presented “Mary Moreland,” the 
newest novel of Marie Van Vorst; Duffield & 
Co., Samuel Field’s novelization of “It Pays 
to Advertise”; A. C. McClurg & Co., “Her 
Majesty the King,” by J. J. Roche; Hurst & 
Co, “Kindergarten Limericks,” by Florence 
E Scott; and last and sweetest of all, a life- 
sized copy of Samuel Merwin’s “Honey Bee,” 
looking like any other book, but in reality 
filled with bon-bons, presented by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

The courses were punctuated with snatches 
of song, in which everyone ‘>ined heartily, 
“When It’s Appleblossom Time in Normandy” 
and “He’s A Rag Picker” being lustily ren- 
dered to the accompaniment of the German 
orchestra. Then someone called for “Tip- 
perary,” and lo and behold, the German or- 
chestra just naturally melted away. Unde- 
terred, the diners launched into “Tipperary,” 
unaccompanied; Then followed “America” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the diners 
standing. 

Before the speakers of the evening were 
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called upon by President Wood, Mr. Hutchin- 
son of New Bedford, Mass., acting in behal/ 
of the Association, presented a handsome silver 
loving cup to Mr. W. B. Clarke, of Boston, in 
recognition of the latter’s many years of 
earnest labor in behalf of the Association. Mr. 
Clarke responded briefly. 

The first speaker was Professor Edwin J. 
Clapp, of New York University. who spoke on 
the European War and its causes. After him 
came Richard Burton, president of the Drama 
League of America. Among other things, Mr. 
Burton lauded the bookselling prowess of C. 
C. Parker, of Los Angeles. He commented 
especially on the fact that Mr. Parker knows 


| his books, and in recommending a book to a 











purchaser is able very often to turn to a spe- 

cific passage therein, which clinches the sale. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon, the next speaker, 

announced at the outset that she had nothing 

to say—and she certainly said it well! Com- 
menting on her new book, she said: “I tried 
to combine the style of Edith Wharton, the 
passion of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the heart 
interest of Laura Jear Libbey, and the detail 
of Henry James. But the book is physiolog- 
ically impossible, has no detail at all, and is 
gecgraphically weak.” But she added that it 
was a corking good story. The final speaker 
was Hendrick Willem Van Loon, author of 

“The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom,” who de- 

scribed graphically just how it feels when a 

shrapnel lands “s-t-1-1-1-p-boom!” within fifty 

yards of you. Mr. Van Loon, who witnessed 
actual fighting at the front, visualized the war 
and its futility to those present, and was en- 
thusiastically encored two or three times. 

Great credit is due the Banquet Committee, 
and especially the chairman of that committee, 
for the 1915 banquet was of the “best-ever” 
variety throughout. Those Chicagoans will 
surely be on their metal. 

YORK BOOKSELLERS’ 
OPEN SESSION. 
SOME FORTY-FIVE PERSONS, including a num- 

ber of visiting booksellers, were present at the 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


| open meeting of the New York Booksellers’ 


School on Friday evening. Following Mr. 


| Brooks’ interesting lecture on German litera- 
| ture, Temple Scott, of Brentano’s, described, 


with the help of a set of stereopticon slides, 
the history of bookmaking, past and present. 
He told how papyrus paper was made, how 
the old scrolls were written and put together, 
and explained the derivation of the word 
“book,” from the Anglo-Saxon “boc” or beech 
upon which wood early records were written. 
There were a number of interesting slides de- 
picting the old presses which pioneer book- 
makers like Aldus used. He also recited a 
number of quaint anecdotes of the wellnigh 
holy light in which early scholars regarded 
that “written record of a great soul,” a book. 


The evening closed with a reel of moving pic- 
tures loaned by Ginn & Co., depicting the vari- 


ous processes in the making of the modern 
beck. 
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THE ATTENDANCE. 
ROLL OF THOSE PRESENT AT I5TH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


A, 


Ahern, David P., with The Bancroft Co., 
is. Wx Mae 


eer: P., with The Macmillan Co., 

N 

Allison, H. L., with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N.. ¥. &. 

Arnold, W. H., with Syndicate Trading Co., 
|. a oe 


B. 


Baker, Harris W., with G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Baldwin, Miss E. L., Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, N. Y. C, 

Barse, W. J., of Barse & Hopkins, N. Y. C. 

Bauer, Harry, with Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
he a 

Bidgood, Miss C., with oe Loeser Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. 

Bird, Miss Jane, with Bell Book and Station- 
ery Co., Richmond, Va. 

Black, Miss E., with 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bloch, Charles E., 


Abraham & Straus, 


of Bloch Publishing Co., 


ae 
Bolton, Mrs. lone, with Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brady, = E., with D. Appleton & Company, 
N. Y 

Brazer, George W., with Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, N. Y. C. 

Brown, Hulings C., of Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass, 

Bruce, Frank, with Houghton Mifflin Co., 
a | 

Buckley, Frank E., Holyoke, Mass. 

Buist, David, Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion, N. Y. C. 

Burger, A. W., with Harper & Brothers, 
Ri ea: 

eee Charles A., with E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Ms Mase 

Butler, Eun E., with Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 


C 


Caldwell, H. M., with Dodge Publishing Co., 
ha. 

Canner, C. A., with Hurst & Co., N. Y. C. 

Cary, Luther H., The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Chapman, E. O., of Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer, N. , a 

Chase, A. M., with Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. C. 

Chatterton, W. D., with Hearst’s International 
Library Co., N. a \ 
















Clarke, Mrs. M. J., of W. B. Clarke Company, | 


Boston, Mass. 
Clarke, W. B., Boston, Mass. 
Clinch, F. A., with D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.C. 
Coffey, Miss C, I., Charleston, W. Va. 
Collier, J. Roy, of Allen Book & Printing Co.., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Colwell, Irving S., Auburn, N. y. 
Conover, —— Amsterdam, N. Y. 


are. J. W 
4 
Canine Sit A., with Baker & Taylor, N. Y.C. 





. with George H. Doran Co., | 


Coryell, V. M.; with Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
was Se. Ge 

Cowper, Miss Virginia S., 
ae 


with Wanamaker’s, 


Crockett, A. S., with New York Times, 
) a oe oe 

Crockett, P. K., with The Boston Globe, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Crowell, J. O., of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
me ¥.-4, 


D. 


Dalrymple, Leona (authoress), Passaic, N. J. 

Davis, Miss Kathryn, with The Edward Malley 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Dempsey, Miss M. A., with Simpson Crawford 
Cae i, 2. Gs 

Dickerson, F. W., Lockport, N. Y. 

Dockstander, W. A., Gloversville, N. Y. 

Douglass, M., with E. P. Dutton & Company, 
a Be ee 

Dowst, H. P., with Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dunlap, oo T., of Grosset & Dunlap, 


a 
Dunleavy, S. J. with New York World, 
Mm. % < 
Duns, Miss F., with R. H. Macy & Co, 
Bm ¥s & 


E. 


Eiermann, George E., with Orange Judd Co., 
mi a Xe 

Englander, James, with New York 
i, a 


with Hochschild, Kohn 


American, 


Estabrook, Joseph J., 


& Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Evans, F. H., with P. F. Volland & Co., 
my 2. CG 


F. 


Fenno, R. F., of R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. 
Fifield, Albert B., treasurer Edward es Judd 


Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Fletcher, J. A., of Fletcher Publishing Co., 
Inc. N. Y. c 

Florin, Paul F., with D. Appleton & Co., 


) i AE ee 
Fuller, Richard F., with Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston, Mass. 


G. 


Gaffney, Miss M., with Mrs. M. J. Whaley, 
my Ym 

Gage, Miss G., with R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y. C. 

Gardener, Richard B. G., Publishers’ Co- -opera- 
tive Bureau, N. Y. C. 

Geersburg, H., with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
M. See 

Gehrs, A. H., with Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. 

Gibbons, F. C. H., with C. A. Nichols Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gibson, R. A., with Penn Traffic Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Glass, Severin S., with Small, Maynard & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Going, Grace E., American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, N. Y. C. 

Grant, John L., Utica, N. Y. 

Grant, Lambert, with John L. Grant, Utica, 
N. Y. 

Grauer, C. G., with Otto Ulbrich Co., Buffalo, 
es 


Greene, Joseph F., with Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Grosset, Garnet, of Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 

Grosset, Philip, of Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 


H. 


Haase, Mrs. Ms, with John Wanamaker, 
me Se 
Hackett, E. Byrne, with The Yale University 


Press, New Haven, Conn. 


Hajek, Irving, with Syndicate Trading Com- | 


pany, N. Y 
Hale, R. T., 
Boston. 

Hall, 
N. Y 
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ENGLISH BOOK ILLUSTRATORS AND 
THEIR WORK. 


Some months ago the International Studio 
issued a special number dealing with “The 
Art of the Book,”* which set forth what has 
been done in Europe and in America in the 
development of beautiful type faces and of 
what William Morris was wont to call the 
“architectural goodness” of the printed page. 
A companion volume appeared recently under 
the same auspices taking up “Modern Book 
Illustrators and Their Work”—“modern book 
illustrators” meaning in this case “English 
book illustrators.” The book consists of some 
dozen pages of text and one hundred and 
seventy nine pages of illustrations typical of 
the various artists. 

Charles Lamb, scornful of the First Folio, 
preferred to read Shakespeare in the common 
editions with plates that served as “maps, or 
modest remembrancers, to the text.” Book 
illustrating has progressed a long way since 
the day when an illustration was merely a 
“map, or modest remembrancer, to the text.” 
“We are coming, in fact, if we have not al- 
ready come” to quote Malcolm C. Salaman’s 
introduction to the present volume, “to de- 
mand of illustration that it shall not merely 
interpret for us the literary idea, or the men- 
tal image suggested by it, but that it shall do 
this with decorative effect—that it shall take 
its place upon the page thus aiming at a 
higher standard of artistic book illustration, 
which certain modern tendencies and achieve- 
ments, as well as certain wider developments 
in the crafts of reproduction, have enabled 
us to conceive.” 

“When the expressive elements are per- 
fectly fused with the decorative,” to quote 
further from Mr. Salaman, “then we get great 
illustration which may outlive all changes and 
fashions of taste. Thus, if we look with a 
sense of pictorial art at William Blake’s illus- 


trations to the Book of Job or his own poems, | 
at the noble wood-cut designs of Millais, | 
Sandys, Boyd, Houghton, and the other great | 
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illustrators of the ‘sixties,’ or at Aubrey 
Beardsley’s “Rape of the Lock” designs, we 
shall see why all these illustrations are likely 
to live for their own sakes as works of art, 
and we shall gather confidence in the perma- 
nent artistic value of not a little of the book- 
illustrating being done to-day.” 

The art of book-illustration in England has 
been of slow growth, and until recent times 
its development has been sporadic. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Salaman, has depended largely 
on the mediums of reproduction which hap- 
pened to be at hand, although occasional men 
like Blake and Bewick discovered for them- 
selves the means for their pictorial needs. Al- 
though the earliest printed books in Eng- 
land had pictorial woodcuts, English book- 
illustration can scarcely be said to have had 
any distinctive existence before the eighteenth 
century. And it was not until Blake’s “Songs 
of Innocence” appeared in 1787 that anybody 
conceived of the printed page as an harmoni- 
ous combination of text, illustration, and 
decoration. For Blake was the first great 
English book-illustrator ; that his example was 
not followed in those days of the stippled- 
color-print is surprising, though it would 
have argued an artistic sense of book-decora- 
tion that was in Blake’s day, and for long 
afterwards, extremely rare. 

Another wood-engraver, contemporary with 
Blake, who made a lasting impression on Eng- 
lish book-illustration, was Thomas Bewick; it 
was he who revived the “white line” and his 
inimitable vignettes and tail-pieces gave Eng- 
lish book-illustration fresh inspiration in the 
direction of original fancy. The Turner-illus- 
trated book, too, loomed large in its day, 
though that was not the day of any distin- 
guished ideal of interpretative and decorative 
illustration. 

_It was, however, in the great period of “the 
sixties” that the decorative instinct again re- 
turned to English book-illustrating. This 
period began with Moxon’s publication in 
1857 of an edition of Tennyson’s poems. 
There was no attempt to make a beautiful 
book of it; the format, the type, the paper, 
the binding, were all quite ordinary. But in 
addition to such men as Mulready and Clark- 
son Stanfield, there were three young illus- 
trators, Millais, Rossetti, and Holman Hunt, 
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at work on this volume who by their wonder- 
ful designs, drawn direct upon the wood- 
blocks, initiated a remarkable movement. 
Book after book, magazine after magazine, 
began to appear with black-and-white illus- 
trations which were remarkable for fine ex- 
pressive significance, true interpretative vision, 
and decorative beauty—designs, in fact, which 
created a new tradition in English book-:l- 
lustration. There was no attempt to make the 
books beautiful in themselves, with artistic 
relation between type and illustration, and har- 
monious decoration of the page; the designs 
held in themselves all that the books offered 
in the way of adornment. The great names 
of this period include: John Everett Millais, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Frederick Sandys, 
Boyd Houghton, Frederick Walker, George 
John Pinwell, Arthur Hughes, Birket Foster, 
J. W. North, Leighton, Burne-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, Charles Keene, Tenniel, Du 
Maurier, Frederick Shields, Simeon Solomon, 
John Gilbert. 

Close upon this black-and-white period fol- 
lowed the period of color. The flat wood- 
block process was developed by the late Ed- 
mund Evans, the color-printer, and, encour- 
aged by him, three gifted artists, Randolph 
Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and Walter Crane, 
exploited its possibilities with distinguished 
success. Caldecott is best known for his 
“John Gilpin” and his inimitable Goldsmith and 
Washington Irving; Kate Greenaway for her 
world of little people; while Walter Crane, 
with his delicate feeling for expressive line 
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and harmoniously decorated page, has pro- 
duced book after book, in which Shakespeare 
or Spenser, William Morris, Grimm, or the 
anonymous authors of immortal fairy tale and 
nursery rhyme have inspired his graphic 
fancy to sweet and dainty picturings, whether 
in color or black-and-white; genuine picture- 
books his, with the pictorial adornment ex- 
tending from end-paper to end-paper, and the 
pages bearing their pictures happily balanced 
with their letterings amid decorative borders. 

The photographic reproductive processes be- 
gan now to change the spirit of the illustra- 
tor’s dreams. Already the photographer had 
become an intermediary between the artist 
and the wood-engraver, though the designer’s 
lines were still at the mercy of the crafts- 
man’s knife. Now the artist began to make 
his designs with the camera in view, knowing 
that his line would reproduce exactly as he 
lrew it. 

Meanwhile certain artists set themselves 
against this new photographic reproduction 
in book illustrating; they sought by the older 
methods to make books beautiful with pic- 
torial adornment. Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon, to whose initiative and orig- 
inality modern book illustrating owes a great 
deal, issued The Dial in 1880, and this was 
the beginning of an important movement in 
the making of beautiful books. Among the 
pages Mr. Shannon set those exquisite litho- 
graphs of his in which his pictorial poetry is 
most eloquent; while from this publication, 
according to Mr. Salaman, we may, perhaps, 
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date the modern revival of original wood- 
engraving as done by such men as Ricketts, 
Shannon, Sturge Moore, Reginald Savage, 
and Lucien Pissarro. From the enthusiasm 
that produced The Dial grew the Vale Press, 
the forerunner of the Eragny Press, which 
even before William Morris started his Kelm- 
scott Press, began the production of books in 
which the ideal of harmonious decorative re- 
lation between the lettering of the page and 
its pictorial adornment is logically realized 
with exquisite results. 

A more definite alliance between book-il- 
lustration and decoration developed during 
the nineties. Among the artists at work were 
William Strang (inimitable interpreter of 
Burns and Stevenson), Laurence Housman, 
Phil May and Aubrey Beardsley; Beardsley’s 
influence, as shown in Oscar Wilde’s “Sa- 
lome” and Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” was 
toward a new decorative value of line and 
the balance of black and white masses. 

At the present moment, according to Mr. 
Salaman, book-illustration is in an interesting 
phase, with its spreading tendencies towards 
page-decoration, and suggestive rather than 
realistic pictorial treatment of the text. With 
the clearness and precision possible to the 
modern photographic process-block, pure line 
is favored for black-and-white; while recent 
developments of the three-color process place 
within the possibilities of the artist a very 
wide range of tones and harmonies. Indeed, 
it seems that however the illustrator may 
wish to vary his manner in sympathy with the 
character of the text he is illustrating, the 
present mediums of reproduction will prove 
responsive to his need. - 

After a study of the sweet and gracious 
simplicity of fancy of Walter Crane, it is, as 
Mr. Salaman puts it, like going from a field 
of daisies, daffodils, and bluebells into a gar- 
den of exotics to turn to Arthur Rackham. 
Mr. Rackham stands apart from all the other 
illustrators of the day; his genius is so thor- 
oughly original. “His line,” says Mr. Sala- 
man, “with its distinctive accent, is his very 
own; so are his color-tones; and no little 
of the secret of his success lies in a subtly 
harmonious intimacy between design and col- 


or-scheme adapted with peculiarly sympa- | 


thetic understanding to the capacity and limi- 
tations of the photographic mediums of re- 
production.” Mr. Rackham’s pictorial inven- 
tions are essentially decorative. 

_A gentle graciousness of line and decora- 
tive design, with simplicity of expression, con- 
stitute the peculiar charm of Robert Anning 
Bell’s illustrated books. Both he and that 
quaintly humorous draughtsman, Heath Robin- 
son, have been inspired to some beautiful pic- 
torial interpretation by Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” There is, how- 
ever, no artist now devoting himself to book- 
decoration who, in the opinion of Mr. Sala- 
man, has been truer to the ideals of his art 
than Charles Robinson. From the time when 
he proved himself the ideal illustrator of the 
“Child’s Garden of Verses” he has aimed 
always at treating the book as an harmonious 
whole from cover to cover, providing decora- 


tion or illustration just where the scheme 
seemed to call for it. This unity of treat- 
ment may be noted particularly in his “The 
Sensitive Plant,” “The Four Gardens,” “The 
Happy Prince,” and “The Big Book of Nur- 
sery Rhymes.” 

In strong contrast to the work of Bell and 
the two Robinsons is the robust interpretative 
work of Edmund J. Sullivan, “one of the 
greatest book-illustrators we have ever had, 
as he is one of the finest living draughtsmen 
on the page.” His virility of mind and 
manner, admirably suited to the rough, pow- 
erful style of Carlyle, has found expression 
in his extraordinary illustrations of “Sartor 
Resartus” and the “French Revolution.” 

W. Russell Flint, a talented designer of 
rich pictorial imagination and fine color- 
sense, has done a number of beautiful books, 
“Songs of Solomon,” “Marcus Aurelius,” “Le 
Morte D’Arthur,” Kingsley’s “Heroes,” and 
the “Canterbury Tales,” issued by the Ric- 
cardi Press. 

Among other interpreters of poetry, fancy 
and romance are Edmund Dulac, whose 
frontispiece to his “Princess Badoura,” with 
its engaging orientalism, is characteristic of 
his graces of invention in design and color; 
his versatility is well shown in his illustra- 
tions of Poe’s poems. Tennyson and Brown- 
ing have furnished happy inspirations for the 
delicate art of Miss Eleanor Fortescue- 
Brickdale. Dion Clayton Calthrop’s work 
shows how thoroughly he is at home in Fairy- 
land. Maxwell Armfield has given the lov- 
ers of Hans Andersen a new joy in his 
charming colored illustrations, while in his 
“Flower Book” and “Sylvia’s Travels” he 
shows a fascinating fancy. W. Graham Rob- 
ertson is equally delicious in his Blake-like 
simplicity of expression whether illustrating 
his own books or those of Algernon Black- 
wood. Byam Shaw’s fecundity of illustra- 
tive invention runs from Shakespeare and 
Boccaccio to Flora Annie Steele in Akbar’s 
India. Vernon Hill’s imagination is depicted 
in his illustrations of “Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful.” Imaginatively expressive and 
decorative “with the best influences, perhaps, 
of the ’sixties,” are Gerald Metcalfe’s illustra- 
tions to Coleridge, so, too, Harry Clarke’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” and John P. Campbell’s 
designs for the “Celtic Romances.” In this 
category should be included the illustrations 
of Miss Dorothy Payne, Harold Nelson, Lee 
Hankey, A. Garth Jones, Monro S. Orr, 
Beatrice Elvery, and J. D. Batten. R. T. Rose 
however, according to Mr. Salaman, must 
stand by himself; his designs for the Book of 
Job probably represent his high-water mark. 

Among the most facile and prolific modern 
illustrators are Hugh Thomson and C. E. and 
H. M. Brock, and all of them are most at 
home in the humors of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Mr. Thomson has 
illustrated Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell, as 
well as picturesque highways and byways. 
C. E. Brock has done the “Essays of Elia.” 
H. M. Brock’s multifarious illustrations in- 
clude clever designs for essays, Leigh Hunt’s 
and Douglas Jerrold’s. Humorous characters 
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we get from Frank Reynolds in his “Pic- 
tures of Paris” and “Pickwick.” Stewart Orr 
and Carton Moore Park have done some ex- 
cellent decorative suggestions of beast and 
bird life. 

lack B. Yeats’ Irish character-studies have 
an atmosphere all their own. Among Brang- 
wyn’s characteristic works are his pen-and- 
ink drawings for “The Book of Bridges” and 
his color illustrations to Kinglake’s “Eothen.” 
Very charming are F. L. Griggs’ illustrations 
to “The Sensitive Plant” and “The Chronicles 
of a Cornish Garden.” Edmund H. New’s 
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later of Chicago. In 1896 Mr. Stone organized 
the firm of Herbert S. Stone & Co. and ten 
years later, in 1906, he sold out the good will, 
assets, plates, etc., of his publishing business 
to Fox, Duffield & Co., of New York. Mr. 
Stone continued to edit The House Beautiful. 
Mr. Stone was 45 years old at the time of his 
death. 


Justus Mites Forman, a well-known writ- 
er, lost his life in the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. Mr. Forman was a graduate of Yale 
University and had studied art in Paris. He 
was only forty years old. Besides contribut- 


~~ 





WINDOW DISPLAY OF “YELLOW CLAW” BY SAX ROHMER 
WASHINGTON 


illustrations for the “Compleat Angler” and 
White’s “Selborne” disclose a distinctive 
style. Among many others who might be 
mentioned are W. T. Horton, Charles Wade, 
Miss Helen Sinclair, René Bull, F. H. Ball, 
Keith Henderson, Sydney R. Jones, Donald 
Maxwell, Harry Rountree, and Joseph 
Southall. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


_FatuHer Basit WIttiAM Maturin, an Eng- 
lish author of religious books, aged 70, was 
drowned in the sinking of the Lusitania. He 
was the author of: “Discourses on the Par- 
ables of Our Lord,” “Practices of the Spirit- 
ual Life,” “Self-knowledge and Self-disci- 
pline,” “Laws of the Spiritual Life,” and “The 
Price of Unity.” 

Hersert S. Stone, known to the trade two 
decades ago as a partner in the firm of Stone 
& Kimball and later through his own firm, 
H. S. Stone & Co., was among those who 
were lost with the Lusitania. In 1893 Mr. 
Stone and H. S. Kimball organized the firm 
of Stone & Kimball of Cambridge, Mass., and 





(MC BRIDE, NAST & CO.) IN 
STORE. 


BRENTANO’S 


ing more than 100 short stories to Harper's, 
McClure’s, Everybody's and other magazines, 
he was the author of the following books: 
“The Garden of Lies,” 1902; “Journey’s End,” 
1903; “Monsigny,” 1904; “Tommy Carteret,” 
1905; “Buchanan’s Wife,” 1906; “The Stum- 
bling Block,” 1907; “Jason,” 1909; “Bianca’s 
Daughter,” 1910; “The Unknown Lady,” 
1911; “The Opening Door,” 1913; “The Blind 
Spot,” 1914. 


CHARLES FROHMAN was among those who 
went down when the Lusitania was _tor- 
pedoed. For the past twenty-five years Mr. 


Frohman has stood back of all that is best 
in the American stage. He has been re- 
sponsible for the introduction to this country 
of “Peter Pan,” “Chantecler” and many other 
notable plays by foreign authors. He inau- 
gurated the system of big sliding-scale royal- 
ties for authors and he had the same terms 
for all, claiming that if an author could write 
a play that could earn big money he was en- 
titled to his share of the receipts, and the 
more the play earned, the more the author 
was entitled to. Mr. Frohman was 55 years 
old at the time of his death. 
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CuHartes K etn, the playwright, was among 
those who went down with the Lusitania on 
May 7th. Mr. Klein, who was born in Lon- 
don in 1867 and who two years ago returned 
to England to make his residence there perma- 
nently, had been in this country to see his 
agents, the Selwyns, concerning the production 
of two new plays. He was the author of the 
following plays: “A Mile A Minute,” 1890; 
“By Proxy,” 1892; “A Paltry Million,” 1893; 
his first important success, “The District At- 
torney,” in which he collaborated with Harri- 
son Grey Fiske, 1893; “El Capitan’; “The 
Charlatan” ; “A Royal Rogue”; “Red Feather” ; 
“Dr. Belgraft,” intended to carry on the suc- 
cess of Svengali, in collaboration with J. I. C. 
Clarke; “The Cipher Code”; “The Hon. John 
Grigsby”; “The Auctioneer”; “The Music 
Master”; “The Lion and the Mouse”; “Daugh- 
ters of Men”; “The Third Degree”; “The 
Stepchild”; “The Next of Kin”; “The Gam- 
blers” ; an adaptation of “The Ne’er Do Well.” 
The two plays about which he had been con- 
ferring with the Selwyns were “Cousin Jane,” 
and “The Guilty Man,” the latter taken from a 
novel by Francois Coppee. 


Expert Hupparp, editor of The Philistine, 
proprietor of The Roycroft Shop, devoted to 
making de luxe editions of the classics, and 
well known as an author, was also among 
those who were lost with the Lusitania. Mr. 
Hubbard was 56 years old at the time of his 
death. He was the author of: “No Enemy 
But Himself”; “Little Journeys to Homes of 
Good Men and Great”; “Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Authors”; “Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Famous Women”; “Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of American 
Statesmen”; “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Eminent Painters”; “Ali Baba of East 
Aurora”; “As It Seems to Me”; “A Message 
to Garcia”; “Time and Chance”; “The Leg- 
acy”; “Forbes of Harvard”; “One Day”; “A 
Tale of the Prairies”; “Little Journeys to 
Homes of English Authors”; “Little Journeys 
to Homes of Great Musicians”; Little Jour- 
neys to Homes of Eminent Artists”; “Little 
Journeys to Homes of Eminent Orators”: 
“Little journeys to Homes of Great Philos- 
ophers”; “Old John Burroughs” ; “Contempla- 
tions”; “Consecrated Lives”; “The Man of 
Sorrows”; “Health and Wealth”; “Love, Life 
and Work”; “One Thousand and One Epi- 
grams.” 


LITERARY AND TRADE NOTES. 


D. W. BrintNA.t, who has for some years 
sold the E. P. Dutton & Co. line in New Eng- 
iand, has severed his connection with them. 


Jos—EPHINE Daskam Bacon’s “Open Market” 
and Mary Hastings Bradley’s “The Splendid 
Chance,” will be published by Appleton on 
May 28th. 


Morrat, YARD & Co. will publish May 28th 
“Jim,” a new story by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman which deals with a triangle of 
sophisticated New Yorkers. , 

“Tre SpeLt oF THE Hoty Lanp” by Archie 
Bell, a new volume in the Spell Series, will 


be published about June Ist by the Page 
Co. 


Gustav HepserG, bookmaker to the King of 
Sweden, is making a showing of books in ar- 
tistic bindings at the Swedish building at the 
San Francisco Exposition. 


BrENTANO’S have just issued a splendid two 
volume edition of Keats’ poems, edited by Sir 
Sidney Colvin, and printed in the handsomely 
severe Florence Press type. 


AMONG THE NEW SMALL, MAYNARD books 
are “The Dawn,” a symbolic war play by Emile 
Verhaeren; “Fidelity,” a love story by Susan 
Glaspell; “The Lady Aft,” a sea tale by 
Richard Matthews Hallet; and “Five Fridays,” 
a humorous novel by Frank R. Adams. 


Littte, Brown & Company will publish on 
May 22 the first volumes of a new series of 
popular medical handbooks, called The Mind 
and Health Series. The books are by various 
specialists and are edited by H. Addington 
Bruce. 


WHAT PROMISES TO BE an unusually able his- 
tory of the present war is being prepared by 
Hillaire Belloc. The first volume—there are 
to be several—will be published soon by 
Hearst’s International Library Co. under the 
title “Elements of the Great War, The First 
Phase.” 


Sutty & Kuernteicu are publishing to-day 
“At the Sign of the Sword,” a story of love 
and war in Belgium at the present time by Wil- 
liam Le Queux, and “The Secret Service Sub- 
marine” by Guy Thorne, a submarine story 
of a German spy whose plot is frustrated by 
an Englishman. 


IN THESE STORMY TIMES a quiet bit of news 
comes to us “from the other side,” telling 
that R. W. P. De Vries of Amsterdam, one 
of the most important book firms of Hol- 
land, celebrated its Jubilee on May Ist. that 
date happening also to be the birthday of Mr. 
De Vries, Sr., founder of the firm. 


Le Muséon, the oldcst journal published by 
the University of Louvain, is now being pub- 
lished in England. through the courtesy of the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 
The University of Chicago Press is the Amer- 
ican agent for the publication. The first issue 
for 1915 will be published soon. 


WITHIN THE NEXT COUPLE OF WEEKS Mac- 
millan will publish, among other things, “The 
Japanese Problem in the United States” by H. 
A. Millis. “America and Her Problems,” by 
Paul H. B. D’Estournelles de Constant, a re- 
vised edition of Taussig’s “Principles of Eco- 
nomics,” and “The Practical Conduct of Play 
by Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 


Epwarp Lyett Fox, who collaborated with 
Armgaard Graves in the writing of “The 
Secrets of the German War Office,” has com- 
pleted an account of his five months as a 
correspondent with the Kaiser’s armies in 
France, Belgium, Austria, Russia and Ger- 
many, which McBride, Nast will publish on 
May 22d under the title, “Behind the Scenes 
in Warring Germany.” 
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WHEN MEN OF THE BREADTH OF VIEW of 
Newell Dwight Hillis and Hugh Black speak, 
the chances are they will say something well 
worth hearing, so it is with interest that we 
hear the announcement of publication later 
in the spring by the Fleming H. Revell Co. of 
“Studies of the Great War” by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, and “This New World of Ours,” a dis- 
cussion of certain socal, scientific and religious 
aspects of the world at war, by Hugh Black. 


THE LIBRARY OF “A WELL-KNOWN PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR” was sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries on May 8, bringing a total of $1076. 
$32.50 was paid for the “Odes and Epodes of 
Horace,” the first book published by the Bibli- 
ophile Society; $33 for “André’s Journal,” 
printed by the same society; $35 for the so- 
ciety’s “Letters of Charles Lamb”; $22 for 
“My Book,” by Eugene Field, printed on Japan- 
ese paper. A first edition of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” brought $23. 

AN ILLUSTRATION of the efficacy of public 
exhibitions of books is afforded in the results 
of such an exhibition held a few months ago 
in the public library of a town in Massachu- 
setts: Houghton Mifflin Co., one of the pub- 
lishers to exhibit, sent a large number of 
juvenile books, of which more than half were 
purchased by the library holding the exhibi- 
tion, while orders were received also fcr 
many titles noted by representatives of other 
libraries visiting the exhibiton. 


“THe ART OF THE ExposITION’—architec- 
ture, mural decorations, color scheme and 
flora of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, by Eugen Neuhaus, a book that will 
doubtless deserve a place in the suitcase of 
every Exposition goer, will be published in 
the near future by Paul Elder & Co. The 
author is instructor in art at the University 
of California, chairman of the Western Ad- 
visory Committee on Art in the Department 
of Fine Arts, and member of the San Fran- 
cisco Jury of the Department of Fine Arts. 


“THe ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books, 1914,” 
for which the Office of the PuBLIsHERs’ 
WEEKLY is the American agent, has just 
reached this country. In view of the very 
marked decrease in the book production of 
France since the outbreak of the war, it is 
interesting to note that the “English Cata- 
logue” is practically the same size as last 
year—for, as pointed out in the Annual 
Summary Number of the PusBLisHers’ WEEK- 
Ly, the number of books recorded in England 
in 1914 was 11,537, which is but 842 titles be- 
hind 1913. 

Wuen Muriet ScHvuyLer, daughter of a 
millionaire, accepted money from Merithew 
to ransom the kidnapped Italian boy, she laid 
Merithew open to the scheming of a woman 
blackmailer. When she went to the tene- 
ment to ransom the boy she laid herself open 
to a bold kidnapping plan, for Red Ida and 
her husband, ‘a gangman, recognized her and 
determined to hold her prisoner. This, to- 
gether with the chase which follows, in the 
course of which Merithew is found mur- 


dered on the roof of a tenement, is the sub- 
stance of “Empty Pockets,” the thriller by 





———— 


Rupert Hughes which Harpers are publishing 
this month. 


HAVE YOU A LITTLE GIRL-GRADUATE in your 
town? Jordan & Company have just published 
some books made especially for her. “The 
Graduate School Days” comes in four bindings 
—gray art cloth, blue art cloth, gray ooze 
leather and blue morocco leather, each style 
with one-hundred illustrations of school and 
college life by well-known artists. And the 
little girl graduate who is going away to col- 
lege will need “A Girl’s College Book,” which 
comes in three styes of leather binding. Cor- 
responding to these two volumes are those for 
boys and college men. All those who are plan- 
ning to be president should conscientiously 
keep some such autobiographical record of 
their early years. 


Modern Mechanics: with the April issue be- 
came The World’s Advance. This is the new- 
est step in a long list of “serial-cannibalisms,” 
as the Bulletin of Bibliography terms them, 
and changes in name. Popular Electrician 
was founded in Lynn, Mass., in 1890, and 
taken over later by Electrician and Mechanic, 
Boston. This absorbed Amateur Work, and 
Building Craft, and in January, 1914, was it- 
self merged in Modern Electrics of New 
York, and called Modern Electrics and 
Mechanics. Then Popular Electricity and the 
World’s Advance of Chicago was combined 
with it under the name of Popular Electricity 
and Modern Mechanics. This name being 
too long, Modern Mechanics was decided upon 
for the new name, but this being found liable 
to confusion with a similar periodical (called 
Popular Mechanics) the name World’s Ad- 
vance was adopted. 


SOME OF US may have cherished the old- 
fashioned idea that a book springs from a 
man’s heart. The following novel dedication 
in Cyrus Townsend Brady’s latest romance, 
“The Eagle of the Empire,” will contribute to 
our disillusionment: “Dedications ‘have gone 
out of vogue, save with the old-fashioned. 
The ancient idea of an appeal to a patron has 
been eliminated from modern literature. If 
a man now inscribes a book to anyone it is 
that he may associate with his work the 
names of friends he loves and delights to 
honor. There is always a certain amount of 
assurance in any such dedication, the assur- 
ance lying in the assumption that there is 
honor to the recipient in the association with 
the book. Well, there is no mistaking the 
purpose, anyway. One of my best friends, 
and that friendship has been proved in war 
and peace, at home and abroad, is a Bank! 
The Bank is like Mercy in more ways than 
one, but particularly in that it is twice 
blessed; it is blessed in what it receives, I 
hope, and in what it gives, I know. From the 
standpoint of the depositor, sometimes it is 
better to receive than to give. It has been so 
in my case, and I have been able to persuade 
the Bank to that way of thinking. Therefore, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the present 
help it has been to me in time of need and in 
public recognition of many courtesies from 
its officers and directors, and as some evi- 
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dence of my deep appreciation of its many 
kindnesses to me, I dedicate this book to The 
Mount Vernon Trust Company, of Mount 
Vernon, New York.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Isaac Hammond has 
sold his book store and the building in which 
it is located to H. B. Kirk who will con- 
tinue it as the Hammond Book Store. Mr. 
Hammond retires after forty-seven years in 
business and will make his future home at 
Amenia, N. Y., where he has spent his sum- 
mers for many years. 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—F. R. Palmer is reported 
to have gone out of business. 


PortsmoutH, N. H.—Walter H. Mowry, 
who has been with W. B. Clarke Co. for a 
number of years, has named his book and 
stationery shop opposite the Post Office, “The 
Acorn.” 

ScrANTON, Pa.—Reisman Bros. have suf- 
fered a loss by fire. 


PICK-UPS. 
“THE. BOSS.” 
“Tue Boss never resigns, and in the darkest 
hour that can come has only one thought, and 
that is to stay with the ship. 


“The Boss is he who is big enough to say, | 


‘The mistake is mine; I am wrong; I will 
make this right’; and does. 

“The Boss is he who is big enough to take 
any criticism, and takes the criticism that he 
does not deserve with as good grace as he does 
the criticism which is deserved. 

“The Boss is he who is willing to start 
things, stand by them through their entire 
making, and complete them. 

“The Boss is he who is capable of saying, as 
did Napoleon, ‘the finances—I will arrange 
them.’ 


“The Boss is he who is willing to pay the | 


price of success, no matter what it is. 

“The Boss is he who demands of himself 
more than he demands of all the rest of his 
people.” —E.LsBert HuBRARD. 


A “PLEASED” DEPARTMENT. 


Passinc through a big department store 
some days ago, we noticed a knot of men, 
women and children gathered in front of a 
railed enclosure marked “Complaint Depart- 
ment.” They were not a very happy looking 


crowd, neither were the tired, distressed-look- | 


ing attendants, who had to listen to doleful 
tales of missent articles, or damaged or mis- 
represented merchandise, and endeavor to pla- 
cate and satisfy the faultfinding customers. 
We could not help having a sympathetic feel- 
ing of pity for the people in charge of the 
Complaint Department. Why not have, as a 
sort of counter-irritant, the Pleased Depart- 


ment, and plant it right next to the place where | 
people present their doleful complaints. There | 


are many sunny folks who go with smiling 
countenances through life, expressing their 
appreciative words. If the last purchased suit 
of clothes, or the gown, or the shoes, or the 
bonnet, or the recommended books pleased 








by style, fit, wear or instruction, they would 
just love to have a department where they 
could bestow their smiling compliments, and 
the cheerful, encouraging words—“It is a 
pleasure to shop hére, because you have such 
accommodating, courteous salespeople, your 
advertisements always speak the truth, and 
your goods always are just what they were 
represented to be.” The folks in the Com- 
plaint Department ought to alternate with their 
services in the Pleased Department—L. M. 
Cross, in the Vir Publishing Company’s house 
organ, Successful Selling. 


A SONG FOR BOOKSELLERS. 


(Suggested by a poem in the Book News Monthly.) 
ANOTHER book was born to-day, 
Its title is The Lightning Bug, 
And (I will bet a good month’s pay) 
Another plug! 


Another Redfern kind of tale, 
All lingerie and daring flappers, 
A pound of misdirected pulp 
In colored wrappers. 


Another “Sweet Book,” full of mush 
Trade Mark 


For lower-middle-class enthralment, 
Just fresh from Bunsey’s Magazine 
(In one instalment). 





Nine out of ten in this year’s crop 
Have neither power nor refinement— 
I'll take ten copies, Mr. Jones— 
Yes, on consignment! 


I hold it true that our new books 
Will not be better till they’re fewer. 
So be ye strict, O publisher, 
And stern reviewer! 


We are not dubs nor cranks’ nor quacks, 
So come on, literary feller, 

Just give us something really good— 
A cyclone seller! 


In Heaven, they say, the discounts run 
from forty off (some firms give fifty). 
But working in the here and now, 
One must be thrifty. 


So can the new! We'll earn our bread 
(Until the modern book-plot thickens) 
By selling Shakespeare, Thackeray 
And good old Dickens. 


They were the Kings of writer folk; 
Let royalties go to the royal! 

To those who REALLY HAVE THE GOODS 
We booksellers are loyal! 


—By A Humpsie BookSELLer. 





AUCTION SALES. 


MAy 20 AT 2.30 AND 8:15 P. M. (Two ses- 
sions.) Catalogue: Original manuscripts, pre- 
sentation books, autograph letters and original 
drawings. Benefit sale for the Belgian suffer- 
ers under the auspices of the Authors Club. 
(641 lots.) —Anderson. 
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Adams, Alex. A. The plateau peoples of South 
America; an essay in ethnic psychology; 
with 4 illustrations. N. Y., Dutton. 134 p. 
D_ $1.25 n. 

Study in support of the argument that certain races 
are incapable of progress toward civilization. 


Altsheler, Jos. Alex. The forest of swords; a 
story of Paris and the Marne; il. by C: 
Wrenn. N. Y., Appleton. c. 316 p. D 
(World war ser.) $1.30 n, 

Follows the fortunes of the central characters in 
“The guns of Europe.” Mysterious orders separate 
the friends and during the separation many exciting 
events occur, and a charming little romance develops. 
In the battle of the Marne and the turning back of 
the Germans from Paris, the American hero and his 
friends do their part. 

Bailey, Fk. W. Life and work of John Single- 
ton Copley. Bost., Taylor Press. 500 p. 
il. 8° $5 n. 

Bainbrigge, Marion S. A walk in other worlds 
with Dante; with 8 full-page plates. N. Y., 
Dutton. 253 p. O $2n. 

Brings together some of the beautiful and noble 
thoughts of “The divine comedy,” with commentary 
and explanation. 

Barnes, Ja. Through Central Africa, from 
coast to coast; il. by photographs by Cherry 
Kearton. N. Y., Appleton. 13+283 p. pls. 
O $4 n. 

In April, 1913, the author and Cherry Kearton, the 
photographer, started from Mombassa, British East 
Africa, and the following May emer ed at the mouth 
of the Congo River on the Atlantic Coast—nearly 4000 
miles. Part of the journey took Stanley’s route on 
his historic trip in ’87. It was an unusual expedition: 
they did not mean to get animals “dead or alive”; in 
the valuable moving-pictures made slaughter is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Pen-pictures of village and 
canoe life, and native customs are entertaining and 
show the right sort of traveler-spirit. 


Bascom, Elva L. Book selection; preprint of 
Manual of library economy, chapter xvi. 
Chic. A. L. A. 35 p. (4% p. bibl.) D 
pap. 

Bashore, Harvey Brown, M.D. Overcrowd- 
ing and defective housing in rural districts. 
N. Y., Wiley. c. 92 p. il. 12° $1 n. 


Bell, J: Keble [Keble Howard, pseud.]. 
Merry-Andrew. N. Y., J: Lane. c. 341 p. 
D $1.35 n. 

To follow the fortunes of this Merry-Andrew takes 
one, not to the Greenwood, but to modern London. 
Andrew found it a place very unsympathetic to young 
writers. And so here were years of up-hill work, 
with success at the top, along with the winning of a 
girl who had ideas of an independent career. 
Beresford, J: Davys. A candidate for truth. 

{N. Y., Doran.] c.’12 486p. D $1.35 n. 

Formerly published by Little, Brown & Co. 

The early history of Jacob Stahl. [N. Y., 

Doran.] c. ’11 513 p. D $1.35 n. 


Formerly published by Little, Brown & Co. 
N. Y., Doran. cc. 


The invisible event. 
405 p. D $1.35 n. 











obl., 


Completes the triology about Jacob Stahl, his career 
and his temperament. The tragedy of his character 
was his lack of initiative, its strength was his desire 
for truth. After the failure of his marriage, when he 
believed himself beaten, Jacob met a young woman, 
who defied the code she had been brought up by. 
Under the infiuence of their love, Jacob set_himself 


to his writing and became recognized. He and 
Betty lived together quietly and lovingly, not _pro- 
testingly and passionately. Thus, when the death 


of Jacob’s wife left them free to marry, they did so 
on a good foundation. 


The story of Jacob Stahl; a trilogy. In 
3 v. v.1, The early history of Jacob Stahl; 
v. 2, A candidate for truth; v. 3, The in- 
visible event. N. Y., Doran. c. ’11-’"15 D 
special ed. $2.50 n. bxd. 


Bergholt, Ernest. A new book of patience 
games. N. Y., Dutton. 120 p. diagrs. D 


50 c, n. 


Bianchi, Mrs. Martha Gilbert Dickinson. The 
kiss of Apollo. N. Y., Duffield. c. 408 p. - 
D_ $1.35 n. 

Scenes are characteristically of New York, but the 
brilliant and unusual Judith, the heroine, is not a 
mere society young woman. Her marriage, which is 
not a marriage with Drake Heminway, the rich club 
member; her work in philanthropy, and her ultimate 
choice of her childhood’s friend, Selina, as the com- 
panion of her days, are the materials of her story. In 
explanation Judith says, “the kiss of Apollo is just 
as fatal to overturn any shrine as it ever was. Tell 
them I love—therefore I am!” 


Bracton, H: de. De legibus et consuetudinibus 
Angliz; ed. by G: E. Woodbine. In 6 v. 
New Haven, Ct., Yale Univ. 8° (Yale his- 
torical pubs.) per set $25 n.; ea. $5 n. 


Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. Agricultural 
credit. White Plains, N. Y., H. W. Wilson 
Co. 14+177 p. (5% p. bibl.) D (Handbook 
ser.) $1 n. 


Carver, T: Nixon. Essays in social justice. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. ¢c. 7+ 
429 p. O $2 n. 


Seeks to answer questions, What ought the state to 
do with respect to the various conflicts in human in- 
terest? and How ought it to do it? Refers to external, 
economic fact, rather than to internal criterions, such 
as the “sentimental morality.” Views the economic 
struggle as the highest and most representative clash 
among the interests of men, capable, under a demo- 
cratic or liberalistic régime, of providing the best con- 
ditions for fostering successful initiative. 


Caughey, J: Lyon, D:D. Training the young; 
a simple course of instruction for boys and 
girls in preparation for church member- 
ship: Leader’s book. Phil., Presb. Bd, of 
Publication [1319 Walnut St.] 22 p. D 
pap. 10 c. n. 

Training the young: Leaflets for mem- 
bers of the class. Phil., Presb. Board of 
Publication. c«. D5 c. n. 


Chester, G: Randolph, and Chester, Lillian. 
The enemy; il. by A. B. Wenzel. N. Y.,, 
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Hearst’s Internat. Lib. Co. ec. 
D_ $1.35 n. 


A young engineer at the beginning of his career 
and a middle-aged one, apparently at the end of his, 
fight their common enemy—drink. Young Billy Lane 
takes Stuart, known now as “John Doe,” into partner- 
ship, and finds his wife and daughter Octavia. Lane 
and Octavia fall in love. They have some unhappy 
times because Octavia sees Lane drunk, and her 
mother, guided by the experience of her own marriage, 
separates them. ‘‘John Doe’s” death crashes into their 
lives. The enemy had one of them! What about 
the other? 


De la Ramée, Louise [Ouida, pseud.]. 


of Flanders. Phil., Lippincott. c. 
col. pls. 12° 50 c. n. 


Du Bois, W: E: Burghardt. The negro. 
N. Y., Holt. c. 252 p. (7% p. bibl.) maps S 
(Home university lib. of modern knowledge) 
50 c. n. 

Main facts of the history of the negro race and a 
fair interpretation of them. By the editor of “The 
Crisis.” 

Duprés, Marguerite. 
N. Y., Am. Book Co. 
40 Cc. 

Six short plays that will be an aid in developing 
school children’s French conversation. 

Durand, E: Dana. The trust problem. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. c. "14 145 Pp. 
O $1 n. 
Discusses the possibility of regulating trusts, its 

necessity, and the alleged economies of combination. 

Presents in addition the text of recent federal trust 

legislation. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. Making walls 
and ceilings. N. Y., McBride, Nast. c. 
59 p. il. S (House and garden making 
books) 50 c. n. 


Types of ceilings employed in home architecture. 
Describes the kinds of wall treatment, paneled, plas- 
tered, rough plaster walls, pseudo paneling and lattice 
work. Hints for the treatment of defects made by 
cracks and stains. 


Edgeworth, E: The human German. 
Dutton. 290 p. 8° $3 n. 


632 p. pls. 


A dog 
78 p. il. 


Drames et comédies. 
c. 180 p. col. front. S 


| a 


English (The) catalogue of books for 1914; 


giving in one alphabet, under author and 


title, the size, price, month of publication, | 


and publisher of the books issued in the 


United Kingdom; being a continuation of | 


the “London” and “British” catalogues; 
with the publications of learned and other 
societies, and directory of publishers. 78th 
year of issue. [N. Y., R. R. Bowker Co., 
241 W. 37th St.] 331 p. O $2 n. 


Foord, E: Napoleon’s Russian campaign of 
1812. Bost., Little, Brown. 424 p. il. 8° 
$4 n. ' 

Gates, Mrs. Josephine Scribner. 
delight; child life on a pony farm; il. from 
photographs. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 
114 p. pls. O $1 n. 

Really, truly farm in Ohio, where a number of 
children who were guests of a little boy had a pony 
apiece to play with. 

Genung, J: Franklin, and Hanson, C: 
Outlines of composition and rhetoric. 
Ginn. c. 5+406 p. D $1 
Theory and practice for the last two years in high 

school. 

Ginther, Pemberton. Miss Pat at school; 
front. by the author. Phil., Winston. cc. 
320 p. D (“Miss Pat” ser.) 35 c. 


ns a winter in Philadelphia, Patricia and 
Elinor share the good and evil fortunes of art-student 


Lane. 
Bost., 


The land of 
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life. Judith is at school where she scribbles stories 

to back up her declarations of becoming an author, 

and Elinor develops unusual talent in mural decora- 

tion. 

Goethals, G: Washington. Government of the 
Canal Zone. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
Univ. Press. c. 110 p. il. 12° (Stafford Lit- 


tle lecture ser.) $1 n. 

The poets laureate of 
their odes. 
11+305 p. il. pls. pors. O 


Gray, W: Forbes. — 
England; their history and 
N. Y., Dutton, 
$2.50 n. ! 
Traces briefly the vicissitudes of the Laureateship 

during three centuries; exhibits its connection with 
the monarchy and with politcal history; and presents 
sketches of the lesser known poets. In reference to 
the better known ones, records only the incidents 
which throw light on the Laureateship. 

Hackwood, F. W. Life of Lord Kitchener. 
Phil., Winston. [’13] 252 p. il. D. 25 c. 
Kitchener’s life is principalfy a history of his cam. 

paigns in the Soudan, the Boer War, and his gover- 

norship of Egypt. 

Halleck, Reuben Post, and Barbour, Eliz. 
Graeme, eds. Readings from literature. 
N. Y., Am. Book Co. c. 320 p. il. D 85 c. 


Harvey, W: H. The remedy. Chic., Mundus 
Pub. c. 192 p. il. D So c. 

Author has started a movement for character-build- 
ing through education to which he devotes his royalty 
from the sale of the book. 

Haworth, Paul Leland. America in ferment. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. c. 477 p. (5 p. 
bibl.) D (Problems of the nations) $1.50 n. 
Tendencies, ambitions and accomplishments of the 

people of the United States, and the problems which 

they face. Among those whose solution he considers 
are constitutional reform, commission government, 
industrial warfare, trade unions, standard of living 
and its cost, immigration, woman’s revolt, Socialism. 

Humphreys, Fs. Landon, D.D. What we owe 
to France. N. Y., E. S. Gorham. c. 96 p. il. 
pors. pls. D bds. $1 n. 

Tribute to the Frenchmen who, in the American 
Revolution, ‘‘waged war for the liberty of others, 
- and even crossed the seas for the purpose.” 
Job, Herb. Keightley. Propagation of wild 
birds ; a manual of applied ornithology ; 
treating of practical methods of propaga- 
tion of quails, grouse, wild turkey, pheas- 
ants, partridges, pigeons and doves, and 
waterfowl, in America, and of attracting and 
increasing wild birds in general, including 
song-birds ; il. from photographs, mostly by 
the author. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 

Page. c. 12+276 p. pls. O $2 n. 

Author is head of department of applied ornithology, 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

Jones, H: Arth, The lie; a play in four acts. 
The Margaret Illington ed. N. Y., Doran. 
c. 110 p. il. por. pls. D $1 n. 

Drama of the love of two sisters for the same man, 
which leaves one of them, though apparently suc- 
cessful, utterly dishonored. 
Jung, C. G. The theory of psychoanalysis. 

N. Y., Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. 

c. 135 p. O (Nervous and mental disease 

monograph ser.) pap. $1.50 n. 

_Lectures delivered in September, 1912, at Fordham 
University, New York City. 

Kahn, Alex. Life of General Joffre, cooper’s 
son, who became commander-in-chief. N. Y., 


Stokes. 114 p. por. D soc. n. 
Interesting, brief study of the career of the self- 
made man who is the generalissimo of France. 
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Kauffman, Reginald Wright. Jim. N. Y.,, 
Moffat, Yard. c. 413 p. D $1.35 n. 
This man does not appear in the story. He stands 
like a fate over the life of his wife, Edith. She and 


her lover “frame up’’ a case against Jim to obtain 
a divorce for Edith. Edith and Charles Vanaman 
marry, and are neither successful nor moor. The 
habit of deception ruins any chance they have of 
etting on together: they hate each other, and they 
ee the memory of the righteous and wronged Jim. 
Their dishonor reaches a sordid climax, the only 
sort of action they are capable of. They separate, and 
become colorlessly dependent on charity, he, on a 
sister whom he had robbed, and she on Jim’s, 

In 


Keats, J: Poems; ed. by Sidney Colvin. 
2v. N. Y., Brentano’s. ’14 4° bds. $5 n. 


Kelway, Clifton. The story of the Catholic 
revival; with a preface by Rt. Hon. the Vis- 
count Halifax. [Milwaukee, Young Church- 
man.] ’I14 24+129 p. il. pors. D go c. n. 
History and influence of what is generally known 

as the Oxford Movement (originated 1833). 

Kirkpatrick, Edn. Ashbury. The use of 
money; how to save and how to spend. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. c. 226 p. tabs. 


D (Childhood and youth ser.) $1 n. 

When the child should begin to learn the real value 
of wow ry | and how to dispose of it properly, and 
methods by which this training may be given. Studies 
the child’s own attitude toward money and shows 
how parents and teachers may encourage the right 
inclinations and curb those which make the spend- 
thrift or the miser. 


Knight, Fs. A. The heart of Mendip; an ac- 
count of the history, archeology, and na- 
tural history of the parishes of Winscombe, 
Shipham, Rowberrow, Churchill, Burring- 
ton, Christon, Loxton, Compton Bishop, Ax- 
bridge and Cheddar, and of the ancient min- 


ing station of Charterhouse-on-Mendip. 
[N. Y., Dutton.] 16+545 p. il. fold. map D 
$3 n. 


Continuation of author’s “‘The seaboard of Mendip.” 

Kuhn, Alb. D.D. Roma; ancient, subterra- 
nean and modern Rome; in word and pic- 
ture; with a preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons. In 18 pts. Pt. 9. N.Y., 
Benziger. c. Q ea. 35 c.; 6 pts. to year’s 
subs. $2; complete to subs. $6. 


Lee, Jos. Play in education. N. Y., Macmil- 


lan. c. 23+500 p. O $1.50 n. 

Explanation of the nature of play and its educa- 
tional value. Discusses the dangers of imposing arti- 
ficial methods upon the child and the necessity of 
seeking to understand his nature and needs in order 
to direct him normally. 


Lees, Beatrice A. Alfred the Great, the truth- 


teller, maker of England, 848-899. N. Y., | 


Putnam. c. 15+493 p. (3 p. bibl.) il. pls. 

pors. fold, chart O $2.50 n. 

Carefully prepared biography of the great Anglo- 
Saxon king, which opens with a short survey of con- 
tinental Europe and England of the Middle Ages, 
proceeds to a full consideration of Alfred’s work, and 
closes by bringing together the views about him held 
by succeeding ages. 


Le Gallienne, R: Vanishing roads; and other 
essays. N. Y., Putnam. c. 8+377 p. D 
$1.50 n. , 
Comments on contemporary ideals and_misconcep- 

tions, some literary studies and pictures of nature. 

London, Jack. The scarlet plague ; il. by 
Gordon Grant. N. Y., Macmillan. c. ’12-’15. 
181 p. D $1 n. 


What happened in America in the year 2000, after 
a great pave had swept the world. In sixty years 
time nothing of civilization remained but the language; 
the animals had become wild, man had reverted to 
savagry. 
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Longley, W: Raymond, comp. 


Tables and 
formulas for solving numerical problems in 


analytic geometry, calculus, and applied 
mathematics. Rev. ed. Bost., Ginn. c. ’13-’15 


5+37 p. D 50 ¢. 

Lucas, Fs. C. Spiritual interpretations; the 
commandments, the beatitudes, words. [2d 
ed.} N. Y., York Pub. [38 Park Row] c. 
14 63 p. D bds. 50 c.; pap. 30 c. 

McCormick, Patrick J. History of educa- 
tion; a survey of the development of educa- 


tional theory and practice in ancient, med- 
ieval and modern times; with an introd. by 


E: A, Page. Wash., D. C., Catholic Educ. 
Press [1326 Quincy St.] c. 23+403 p. O 
$1.90 n. 


By associate professor of education in the Catholic 
University of America. 


MacGill, Patrick. The rat-pit. 

c. 320 p. D $1.25 n. 

In Glasgow is a lodging house called ‘The Rat-pit”’ 
to which no woman no matter how low is refused ad- 
mittance. Author regards the underworld as a greater 
“Rat-pit.” His heroine, Nora Ryan, is a Donegal 
girl of great sweetness and innocence. After strug- 
gling with poverty at home, she joined a squad of 
potato pickers in Scotland. Here she was betrayed 


N. Y., Doran. 


and by her mother-love became a pariah condemned to 


the greater ‘“‘Rat-pit.”. In Glasgow she reached the 
depths of degradation for the sake of her child. Auth- 
or was once a workman, navvy, and farm laborer in 
Ireland. 


McGreevy, Ambrose Leo. The god of battles ; 


and other verses. Bost., Sherman, French. 
c. bop. D $1 n. 


McMahon, J: R. The house that junk built. 
N. Y., Duffield. c. 188 p. il. pls. plan tabs. 
D $1.25 n. 

Amusing and interesting story told by a man who 


built his own house in a New York suburb, digging the 
foundations, raising the walls, constructing the roof 


and floors himself. 

Macnaughtan, Sarah. A green Englishman; 
and other stories of Canada. N. Y., Dutton. 
307 p. 12° $1.35 n. 


Mason, W: Lesley. Supplementary exercises 
in Isaac Pitman shorthand; a series of 
graded exercises on every rule in the sys- 
tem, specially comp. and adapted for use 
with “Course in Isaac Pitman shorthand.” 
Pt. 1. [2d ed. rev.] N. Y., Pitman. 46 p. 
D pap. 25 c. 


Maury, R: L. A brief sketch of the work of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, during the war 
1861-1865; by his son. [Richmond, Va., Bell 
Bk. and Stationery Co., 914 E. Main St.] c. 
36 p. D pap. 5oc. n. 


Concerns Capt. Maury’s (Confederate) development 
and use of the torpedo in warfare. 


Merwin, S: The honey bee; a novel; il. by 
R. M. Crosby. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. 
c. 450p. pls. D $1.35 n. 


The point of view and career of a young, successful 
business woman, viewed backward and forward from 
the crisis of her life. Hilda Wilson is in Paris on 
her annual trip for the firm, when she feels that 
she must have a change, and arranges a year’s leave. 
She meets up with some dancers, a prizefighter and a 
baby. She wants to adopt the baby, but its mother 
claims it. Hilda is much shaken up. She realizes 
what she has lost. Now, after a break of many years, 
when they had loved and renounced, Harris Doreyn 
comes to her. He is very ill, he has only come to say 
good-bye. It is indeed a ae farewell, and the 
worker Hilda returns to her hive, knowning that 
life’s honey is not for her. 
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More, L: Trenchard. The limitations of 
science. N. Y., Holt. c. 268p. D $1.50 n. 
In accord with Bergson’s philosophy regarding the 

limitations of the human intellect. Shows how scien- 

tists have carried on two lines of different and fre- 
quently antagonistic work, extended our knowledge 
of natural phenomena and laws, and the creation of 

a complicated and purely metaphysical world which 

has no resemblance to the world of our sensations. 

Essays have been published in separate periodicals, and 

care has been taken to avoid technical terms. 

Miigge, Maximilian A. Friedrich Nietzsche; 
his life and. work. New and cheaper ed. 
N. Y., Brentano’s. $1.50 n. 


Murray, Sir Ja. A. H., and others, eds. A 
New English dictionary on historical prin- 
ciples ; founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by the Philological Society. [Re- 
issue in quarterly parts.] [Apr. pt. of v. 9, 
Spring-Squoyle; St-Standard.] N. Y., Ox- 
ford Univ. 689-816 p. F bds. $1.25 


O’Neill, Eliz. The war, 1914-15; a history 
and an explanation for boys and girls; a 
continuation of The war, 1914. N. Y., Stokes. 
8+83 p. il. pls. (part col.) maps O bds. 
60 c. n. 

Brings the events down to Christmas, 1914. 

Pagé, Victor Wilfred. Location of carburetion 
system troubles made easy; a complete con- 
cise exposition, showing common derange- 
ments that are apt to occur in the carbure- 
tion group of automobile power plants that 
will interfere with smooth engine action. 
N. Y., Henley. chart 25x28 in.’ 25 c. 

Paltsits, Victor Hugo. The manuscript divi- 
sion in the New York Public Library. N. Y., 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. 33 p. front. O pap. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. Elements of religious 
pedagogy; approved as an advanced stand- 
ard course by the Committee on Education, 
International Sunday School Association. 
Milwaukee, Young Churchman. cc. ’o9 
2244p. D 75 ¢. n. 

Formerly published by Methodist Book Concern. 


Pearson, H: Carr, and Kirchwey, Mary 
Frederika. Essentials of English: Second 
book. N. Y., Am. Book Co, c. 12+454 p. 
il. col. front. D 70 c. 


Phelps, Mrs, Eliz. Steward [Leigh North, 


pseud.]. Arthur Norris; or, a modern 
knight; il. by Donald S. Humphreys. Mil- 
waukee, Young Churchman. c. 117 p. pls. 


$1 
Story of two youn 


people who grew up as chums, 
and later married an 


went to China as missionaries. 


Pope, Martha Grace. Victoria. Bost., Sher- 
man, French. c. 243 p. D $1.35 n. 


Quartered. in a middle west village offering few 
diversions, a city-bred man marries Victoria Greer, 
a girl of natural ability but ignorant and somewhat 
spoiled. It is all very young and heedless, and the 

rent family regard Sefton as a victim of propin- 
quity. But the young people genuinely love each other 
and Victoria’s development from an untried girl into a 
woman who justifies her husband’s choice is the cen- 
tral theme of the story. 


Raymond, W: Galt. Railroad field manual 
for civil engineers. N. Y., Wiley. c. 7+ 
398 p. tabs. figs. 16° mor. $3 n. 

Reece, Ernest J. State documents for libra- 
ries. Urbana, Ill., Univ. of Ill. 163 p. 8° 
(Bulletin) pap. 75 c. 








Robert, Gen. H: Martyn. Robert’s rules of 
order for deliberative assemblies. Pt, 1, 
Rules of order; a compendium of parlia- 
mentary law, based upon the rules and prac- 
tice of Congress; Pt. 2, Organization and 
conduct of business; a simple explanation 
of the methods of organizing and conduct- 
ing the business of societies, conventions, 
and other deliberate assemblies. Rev. ed. 
Chic., Scott, Foresman. c. ’76-"15 323 p. 
S $1 

Roberts, M. G. Injuries to interstate employ- 
ees on railroads. Chic., Callaghan. 16 


$6 


Roy, Basanta Koomar. Rabindranath Tagore. 
the man and his poetry; with an introd. by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. N. Y., Dodd, Mead. 
c. 223 p. il. pors. pls. D $1.25 n. 

Personality and work of the great Hindu poet de. 
scribed by a personal friend. ook contains extracts 
from letters and new translations of passages 
Tagore’s poetry. 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, Duke of. 
Memoirs of the Duke de Simon; tr. and 
ed. by Fs. Arkwright. In6v. N. Y., Bren- 
tano’s. ’14 il. 8° ea. $3 n. 

Sardou, Victorien. Patrie!; an_ historical 
drama in five acts’ (eight scenes) ; tr. from 
the French by Barrett H. Clark; with an 
introd. by the translator, Garden City, N. Y.. 
Doubleday, Page. c. 23+202 p. por. D 
(Drama League ser. of plays) bds. 75 c. n. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The primrose ring. N. Y., Har- 

per, c. 186 p. il. pls. D $1 n. 

The trustees of St. Margaret’s Free Hospital for 
Children had been persuaded to give up the ward for 
incurables. Margaret, one of the nurses, and the 
House Surgeon tried to persuade them to keep 
the ward, and they were asked to resign because of 
their plain-speaking and interference. That morning 
Margaret brought some primroses to the ward, and one 
of the children made a primrose-ring, which trans- 
ported them to a Land-of-heart’s-desire—Margaret, and 
the House Surgeon, and even the crusty trustees. 


Seymour, Anne. ABC of good form; with 
an introd. by Maude Howe. N. Y., Harper. 
c. 110 p. D (ABC ser.) Soc. n. 

The etiquette of teas, luncheons, dinners, calling, 
weddings, which though formal, have courtesy as 
their foundation. 

Sladen, Douglas Brooke Wheelton. Twenty 
years of my life; with 4 col. il, and 12 pors. 
by Yoshio Markino. N. Y., Dutton. 13+ 
365 p. pls. O $3.50 n. 


The originator of “Who’s who” writes informally 
of celebrities and “what they said,” many of whom 
have appeared in a formal way in his famous red book. 


During the years between 1891 and 1911, he knew 
most of the distinguished and talented people who 
came to London. 


Snowden, Keighley [Ja. Snowden]. King Jack. 
N. Y., Dutton. 312 p. 12° $1.35 n. 


Sprague, Homer B. Lights and shadows in 
Confederate prisons; a personal experience 
1864-5. N. Y., Putnam. c. 8+163 p. por. 
group D $1 n. , 
Narrative, based on diary kept while in six Con- 

federate prisons, which puts the best possible con- 

struction upon the treatment of Union prisoners. Au- 
thor was Bvt.-Colonel 13th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Taussig, Fk. W: Some aspects of the tariff 
question. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 
c. 10+374p. O $2n. 


Takes up some questions of principle: first, the de- 
ductions which may be drawn if imports continue 
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after a duty has been imposed; second, the argument 
for protection to young industries; third, the doctrine 
of comparative cost (or comparative advantage, as he 
prefers to call it). Conclusions on these questions of 
principle are then illustrated by the history of certain 
protected industries—sugar, iron and steel, copper, 
silks, cottons, woolens. 

Taylor, Ja. W: A commentary on Pitman’s 
shorthand ; being an exhaustive analysis of 
the principles of the system and a guide for 
advanced students and teachers. [Centenary 


ed.] N. Y., Pitman. 12+ 435 p. D $1.25 n. 


Thompson, Rob. J: England and Germany 
in the war; letters to the Department of 
State. Bost., Chapple Pub. c. 127 p. por. 
D $1 n. 


| 
| 


Letters which explain why Mr. Thompson resigned | 


his consulship (Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany) in Novem- 
ber, 1914. hey express the situation at the outbreak 
of the war, as he saw it, and are a plea for suspended 
judgment on Germany’s part in the war and a denial 
of many current notions about German “Kultur” and 
nationalism. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Nationality and the war; 
with many col. maps. N. Y., Dutton. 12+ 
522 p. O $2.50 n. 
Studies the history, characteristics, ambitions and 

special problems of the nations now at war, in refer- 

ence to a plan of reconstruction for the future. 


Train, Arth., and Wood, Rob. Williams. The 
man who rocked the earth. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page. c. 228 p. col. 
front. D $1.25 n. 

Government wireless operator received a message 
from unknown source by a wave new to science. 
The uncanny messages were signed “Pax”; they 
demanded a cessation of the woillbwer upon pain of 
complete annihilation for the warring people. In 
proof of his power to do what he threatened, “Pax” 
caused an earthquake at a specified hour. The earth- 
quake is the prelude to exciting and remarkable 
events that lead to the abolition of war on earth. 
Tucker, H: St. George. Limitations on the 

treaty making power under the Constitution 

of the United States. Bost., Little, Brown. 
° 
444 p. 8° $5 n. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Div. of Manu- 
scripts. Calendar of the correspondence of 
George Washington, Commander-in-chief of 
the Continental Army with the officers ; pre- 
pared from the original manuscripts in the 
library by J: C. Fitzpatrick. In 4 v. v. 3, 
December 9, 1780-January 4, 1784; v. 4, 
Index. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 1635-2460; 
2461-2865 p. Q per set $4 

Vaile, P. A. Modern tennis; il. by explana- 
tory diagrams and _action-photographs. 
N. Y., Funk & W. c. 713 18+301 p. il. pls. 
pors. diagrs. O $2 n. 


Comprehensive book for both professional and ama- 
teur players of the game. Originally published in 


London, 1904, book has had French and German 

editions. 

Volkmann, Richard von [Richard Leander, 
pseud.]. Traumereien an _  franzdsischen 


kaminen; ed. with notes and vocabulary 
by R. Arrowsmith. N. Y., Am. Book Co. c. 
224 p. il. col. front. D 40. 

Walker, J. Bernard. America fallen!; the 
sequel to the European War. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead. c. 203 p. D 75 c¢. n. 


Bold prophesy (made from our lack of defense) 


Walter, L. Edna. Finn and Samoyad, the 
bear hunters of the North. N. Y., Mac- 
millan. 7-+88 p. il. 12° (Life and legends of 
other lands) 55 c. n. 


Ward, Gilbert O. The high-school library; 
preprint of Manual of library economy, 
chapter VII. Chic., A. L. A. 29 p. (6% p. 
bibl.) D pap. 


Weld, L: Dwight Harvell, and others. Studies 
in the marketing of farm products. Minne- 
apolis, Univ. of Minn. 4+113 p. il. diagrs. 
tabs. O (Studies in the social sciences) pap. 
50 c. 


Westcott, Fk. N., D.D. Hepsey Burke; il. by 
F: R. Gruger. N. Y., Fly. c. 314 p. pls. 
D $1.35 n. 

A sister in humor and common-sense to David 
Harum, Hepsey Burke, lives in the same sort of 
New York town. In fact, her story is told by the 
brother of David Harum’s creator, and concerns her 
maternal interest in a new, young parson and his 
bride, and a satisfactory middle-aged romance of her 
own. 


| White, Ja. W:, M.D. A text-book of the war 





that Germany will next attack ‘the United States. | 


Germany will conquer us, and demand as indemnity 
billions of doilars. With this she will pay off the 
cost of her recent war with the Allies. Thus will we 
reap the whirlwind of our unpreparedness! 


for Americans; written and comp. by an 
American; being the 4th ed. of “A primer 
of the war for Americans,” rev. and enl. 
Phil., Winston. c. 551 p. D $1 n. 


Williams College. Instructors in Latin, comps. 
and eds. A selection of Latin verse: Notes. 


New Haven, Ct., Yale Univ. 63 p. D 
40 c. Nn, 

Winter, W: Shakespeare on the stage: 2d 
series. N. Y., Moffat, Yard. c. 109+664 p. 


il. pls. pors. pls. O $3 n. 

Continues the history and the development of the 
art of acting as exemplified in productions of Shake- 
spearean dramas. Present volume considers Twelfth 
night, Romeo and Juliet, As you like it, King Lear, 
Taming of the Shrew, Julius Cesar. Preface Sidende 
the critic’s position in regard to foreign artists in 
Shakespeare; and defines his idea of scenic appropri- 
ateness, which disagrees with modern decorative set- 
tings. 


Wise, Jennings Cropper. The military history 
of the Virginia Military Institute from 1839 
to 1865; with appendix, maps, and illustra- 
tions. Lynchburg, Va., J. P. Bell Co., ine. 
c. 576 p. pls. pors. maps (1 fold) 8° $2 


Wolfine; a romance in which a dog plays an 
honorable part; by X. N. Y., Sturgis & W. 
c. 345 p. D $1.25 n. 


A young couple, married accidentally, agree to 
separate until they have reached years of discretion. 
Much happens in the meantime to keep them apart. A 
faithful hound, Wolfine, hero to each of them, has 


a prominent part in bringing them together again. 


Wood, Ruth Kedzie. The tourist's maritime 
provinces; with chapters on the Gaspe 
Shore, Newfoundland and Labrador and the 
Miquelon Islands; with numerous illustra- 
tions. N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 440 p. pls. 
fold. col. maps D $1.25 n. 

Well-arranged information about the land of Evan- 
geline, and all picturesque, out-of-the-way places in 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
etc. By the author of “The tourist’s California.” 
Wright, Richardson, ed. Inside the house of 

good taste. N. Y., McBride, Nast. c. 5+ 

155 p. il. QO $1.50 n. 

Encouragement in the exercise of untiring patience 


and selection in furnishing a house, with description 
of what some people have accomplished. 
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Che Publishers’ Weekly 
Subscription Rates. 


One year, postage prepaid in the United States, $4.00; 
foreign, $5.00. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Educational Number, in 
leatherette, 50 cents; Christmas Bookshelf as cents. 


Advertising Rates. 
One page 
Half page 
geascer page 
ighth page 
One-sixteenth page 


_ The above rates are for unspecified positions: Spe- 
cial rates for preferred positions (full pages only). 


Higher rates are charged for the Summer Reading 
Educational Number and Christmas Bookshelf, and 
for the monthly Book Review supplement sections. 


Advertising copy should reach us Tuesday noon— 
earlier if proof is desired out-of-town. Forms close 
Thursday night. 


Under the heading “BOOKS WANTED” book- 
trade subscribers, under their own names, are given 
five nonpareil lines (exclusive of address) free adver- 
tisement for specific books out of print in any issue 
except special numbers, but not exceeding 100 lines a 
year. If over five lines are sent the excess is at 
10 cents a line. Books not out of print, unspecified 
wants, reprinted matter, and all advertisements from 
non-subscribers, cost 10 cents a line. Objectionable 
books are excluded so far as they are noted. 


In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively on a cash-on-delivery basis 
should put [Cash] after their firm name. he ap- 
pearance of advertisements in this column, or else- 
where in the WEEKLY, does not furnish a guarantee 
of credit. While it endeavors to safeguard its columns 
by withholding the privileges of advertisin 
occasion arise, booksellers should take usua 
tions in extending credit. 


“Books Wanted” must be designated by actual title, 
not by “any.” 


Write your wants plainly, on one side of the sheet 
only. IIllegible ‘wants’ are ignored. The WEEKLY is 
not responsible for errors. arties with whom there 
is no account must pay in advance. 


should 
precau- 


Under “BOOKS FOR SALE” or for other smal! 
undisplayed advertisements, the charge is 10 cents a 
nonpareil line. No reduction for repeated matter. 
Count seven words to the line. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Abingdon Press (The) ............. 
Appleton (D.) & Co. .. = 

Australasian News Co. 

Baker & Taylor Co. (The) ..... 

Baker’s Great Bookshop 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The) 

Book Manufacturing 

Book Trade Specialties best 

ee ek eee eee eet Cre ee 

Books Wanted 

Brassil, D. S. 

Brentano’s 

ee Pe OE OR cs naw ence dine asceiedeccus o1SQ] 
Classified Advertising ........... 

Dodge Publishing Company italien oathe 

ee ee OE 6 eee ee ee 

Doubleday, Page B°Co. .. ..ccceccecien 

SU ee EE ok ds coc nbw Gan bee wesace cess 
Education Corporation General .................1545 
Hearst’s International Library Co. ......... 
Hel WOte oc csi ccc cccccc cen sve cvccees 
I, INE MEO i 0s ccceane esis Fos'ewe cee 
pO ee rer cree 

Fora Be COD ok oii vidoes sweeten ces dees ces. 
De eee eee eee 
REG Ey CUBS io ids scveegewss.... 
Open Court Publishing Co. (The) .............. 
iy UE a ee ee eee 
ee ee a, ee ee er eee 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons ......... 

Reilly. & Britton 2.00.00. 

Remainders ......... 

Rider Press (The) .. 

SE PIE. “as Whee cca creeks Fates oc ce el 
Sasa, Beayadsd Be COs ci es ciedivceess 

Special Notices Fie ai ERROR ERS eA s4 00 « 
NE, OU MREEE Be séacccstuvctesa 

Tapley (J. F.) Co. .. 

Ca GOO, hk ab cece ap setae 

Wycil & Company ........ ‘ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


One line, $5; two, $8; three, $12; four, $15 a year. 


BOOH MANUFACTURING 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING 


Braunsworth & Co., 16 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Brooklyn Bridge. 
Composition, electrotyping, printing and book- 
binding. Large and complete facilities for book- 
making. Write for representative to call. 
Consultation invited. 


Burr Printing House, Frankfort and Jacob Sts., 
ew York. Complete facilities for composition, 
electrotyping, presswork and binding. 


The Commercial Bookbinding Co., Cleveland, O. Book 
Manufacturers. A complete modern equipment. 


W. B. Conkey Company, 140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Catalog Printers and Binders, Book- 
makers for Publishers and Authors. Largest 
complete printing and binding plant in America. 


The De Vinne Press, 5 Lafayette St., New York. 


Designers and producers of fine printing. 

Privately Printed and Limited Editions. 

Magazines, Catalogues and Booklets of All De- 
scriptions. 

Electrotyping. Cloth and Pamphlet Binding. 


The Merrymount Press, D. B. Updike, 232 Sum- 


mer St., Boston, undertakes all classes of print- 
ing which demand fine types, good presswork, 
accurate proofreading and tasteful typographic 
treatment. 


The Norwood Press, Norwood, Mass. 
J. S. Cusu1ne Co., Composition and Electro. 
Berwick & Smitu Co., Presswork. 
E. Freminc & Co., Binding. 


The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. ‘ 
Office, 70 Fifth Ave. All kinds of Book Print- 
ing. Binding in Cloth and Fine Leather. ‘Per- 
fect Bookmaking in its Entirety.” 


Stanhope Press, F. H. Gilson Company, 54-60 Stan- 
hope St., Boston. Bookmaking from manuscript 
to bound book, Mathematical, Scientific, School, 
Music, and general literature. 


Tarner Brothers Co., Penn and Water, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Book Makers for Publishers and Authors. 
Complete facilities. Large Capacity, Best Ser- 
vice. 


BOOK CATALOGUE PRINTING 


Half-Tone Press, 326-328 W. 41st St., New York. Book 
and other composition, presswork and binding. 
Book catalogues for publishers. Also periodical 
printing. ork in foreign languages, with first- 
class presswork. Reasonable prices. 


New York 
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COMPOSITION AND PRESSWORK 





T. Morey & Son, Greenfield, Mass. (Est. 1835). Compo- 
sition, electrotyping, presswork. Seven typesetting 
machines; day and night. Let us submit prices. 





The Rider Press, Inc., 241 W. 37th St., New York. 
“Edition printers to publishers.” Printers of the 
PusLisHERS’ WEEKLY and specialists on catalog 
and bibliographical work. Let us estimate for 





you. as 
INDEXING 
C. H. Denison’s Index, also flat indexing and gold 
' Lettering. D. T. S. Denison, 152 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


PAMPHLET AND CATALOGUE BINDING 





Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co., 45-51 Rose St. 
and 207-217 West 2sth St., N City. Two up- 
to-the-minute plants oo to handle expedi- 
tiously large and small contracts in all styles 
of pamphlet, catalogue, magazine and circular 
work. Silk stitching and book sewing a specialty. 


BINDING. EDITION WORK 


Ephraim Adams & Co., Inc., 287 and 293 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. Orders sotieleed for binding 
School Books. Directories, Town Reports, etc., 
Cloth and Leather Binding in all varieties. 
Covers furnished for the Trade. Large Facilities. 


The American Book Bindery, 406-426 West 31st St., 
New York. Editions bound in cloth and leather. 
Capacity, 20,000 books daily. 


D. S. Brassil Bindery. All Styles. Leather, Cloth 
and Paper. Editions and Catalogues our special- 
ties. 41-43-45-47 Elizabeth St., New York City. 








The Butler Ward Company, 
New York. Cloth and leat 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 426-428 West Broadway, New 
York. Crowell-Quality bindings. Est. 1834. 


$444 Hubert Street, 
er edition work. 





Eugene C. Lewis Company, 214-218 William Street, 
New York. Bookbinding in all styles. Cloth, 
leather, edition and catalogs, high class pamphlet 
binding; also job binding and fine leather bind- 
ings in any quantity. Let us estimate on your 
binding. 


George McKibbin & Son, Leather and Cloth Edition 
inding; also Flexible Work. Bush Terminal, 

¥ Avenue, 33d to 34th Streets, Brooklyn 
orough, New York City. 


Manhattan Book Bindery, 128-30 W. 14th St., N. Y., 
Leather, cloth, pamphlet, and job binding. 


Robert Rutter & Son, 410-416 E. 32d Street, New 
York. Cloth and leather edition work. 


J. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 West 37th St., Warerooms 
425 11th Ave., New York. Unusual Facilities for 
‘ producing Edition Bindings of every descrip- 
tion promptly, accurately and at lowest consis- 
tent prices—“Taplex”’ Bindings. 


H. Wolff, 518-534 West 26th St., New York. Extensive 
and modern facilities for every description of 
perfect Book Making in its entirety, done in 
our fireproof building. 








EXTRA BINDING FOR THE TRADE 





James Macdonald, 216 West 18th St., New York. 
Finest equipped bindery in America. Purchaser 
of the entire “Club Bindery.”’ Levant, morocco, 
calf and other leather bindings. Solander cases 
a specialty. 

Stikeman & Co., 110-114 West 32d St., New York. All 
styles of binding in leather, single volume or 
quantities. Mending, inlaying, etc. Cases for 
rare editions. 
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EXTRA BINDING FOR THE TRADE—Continued 





C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. Fine Bindings in calf, morocco and 
Levant, singly or in sets. De Luxe Bindings a 
specialty. Hand Tooling only. 








BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTH 








Becker Supply Co., 24-26 E. 13th St., New York. 
Extra, Common, and Black Cloths Crown Bind- 
ings. Pragerleaf, Ophirleaf, Diamond Decora- 
tive Leaf, Oriental Tissue, Oeser Folies, and 
Real Gold Leaf. Special sizes to order. 


Fab-rik-o-na Mills, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
facturers of Wiboco Book Cloths. 
furnished on request. 


The Holliston Mills, of Norwood, Mass., manufac- 
turers of fine book cloths in all styles, colors 
and patterns. New York office, 2 West 13th St. 
Sample books furnished on request. 


Manu- 
Sample books 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


The Wanaque River Paper Co., 2900 Broadway, New 
York City. Manufacturers of Supatone, also 
Super and M. F. Book Papers. 





DIE CUTTERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Becker Bros. Engraving Co., 26 East 13th St. New 
York. Fully equipped for artistic designing and 
die cutting. Established 1880. 





HALF-TONE AND OTHER PLATES 


The Hagopian Photo-Engraving Co., 39 East 2oth St., 
New York. Pioneers in the development of 
photo-engraved plates. 





COLOR PROCESS PLATES 





Gatchel & Manning (Estab. 188), Philadelphia. De- 
Sener, Illustrators, Engravers in one or more 
___ colors, for Publishers and Printers. 





MAP SPECIALISTS — 





C. S. Hammond & Co., Sales Depart., 30 Church St., 
Offices and Works, 22 Thames St, New York. En- 
graving, printing and mounting. 


BOOK TRADE SPECIALTIES 
DIARIES 
B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Annual 
and Perpetual Year Books. A popular diary. 








DIRECTORIES FOR THE BOOK TRADE 





Directory of Booksellers (3,200) in U. S. and Canada. 
Directory of 2,500 of the best Public Libraries in 
U. S. and Canada, with name of librarian; list 
of 2,100 Private Collectors of Books, all three in 
one vol., $5.00. PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, 241 W. 
37th St., New York. 


FOREIGN AND SPECIAL BOOKS 
International News Co., Sixth Ave., 48th St., New 
York. Importers of German, French and English 
Publications. 


William R. Jenkins Co., Sixth Ave. at 48th St., New 
York. French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
other foreign books. Veterinary and Medical 
books. Books concerning all Domestic Animals. 








Lemcke & Buechner, 32 West 27th St., New York. 
All foreign bovks and periodicals. 
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FOREIGN AND SPECIAL BOOKS—Continued 


F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., New 
York. Domestic and eae books. 








G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 “West 25th St., 
York. Importers of Books and Periodicals 


New 


E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., N. Y., aoeee the 

largest stock of German publications in all de- 
partments. Books for learning 250 languages. 
Prompt importation of books and periodicals from 
all countries. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

E. Steiger & Co., New York, manufacture the largest 
line of Kindergarten Supplies and Constructive 
Material for Manual Training. Catalog gratis. 








MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 


American Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





Medical, Chemical and Scientific back numbers 
anes am sold. B. Login & Son, 152 East 23d 
* ¢ 





Back Numbers of Magazines supplied by Henri Ger- 
ard, 83 Nassau St., New York. 





The are Book Co., Boston, Mass. 


Complete files 
back numbers of magazines. 





Phila- 
Phila- 


Back vols. and nos. of magazines supplied. 
delphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. 1oth St., 
weesiien Pa. 





SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING BOOKS 


» New York. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 4sth St. 





STATIONERY NOVEL TIES 


William J. Burkhardt, 165 Danforth Ave., Jersey 
City. Unique Holiday Novelties, Die Stamped 
Christmas Cards, Post Cards, Calendars, Pen- 
wipers. 





BOOKS WANTED 


Adair Book Store, West, 


131 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ingersoll, Dresden ed. 

World’s Work, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Roycrofters Within, Sutcliffe. 


J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Buckley, Faith Healing, Century Co. 


Adelbert College Library, Cleveland, O. 
Nature-Study Review, Sept. and Oct., 1914. 
Public Speaking Review, vol. 1, no. 1, 1911. 

U. S. State Dept., Foreign Relations, 1861. 
Beard, The Industrial Revolution. 
Byrne, Irish Emigration to the United States. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic History of Peerage 
and Baronetage, Putnam. 


Memoir of Nathaniel Colver, J. 


107 South 


A. Smith. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 514 N. Grand 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible. 
Isabelle Clarendon, George Gissing.— 
Workers in the Dawn, George Gissing. 


American Book and Magazine Exchange Co., 3518-24 
Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Thomassinus, De Nova et Vehere Ecclesie Disciplina 
de Beneficius Ecclesiasticis. 
Century Magazine, Feb., 1915. 
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Amherst College Library, Amherst, Mass. 
Boies, H. M., Science of Penology, Putnam. 
Lloyd, H. D., Sovereign People; a Study of 

lyemocracy, ‘ed. by J. A. Hobson. 
McMillan, D. C., Elective Franchise in 
1878, 1898. 
Vine, J. R. S., English Municiple Institutions, 
Wilcox, D. F., Study of City Government, 1897. 


John R, Anderson Co., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 
Wilson’s Fourth Reader. 


Swiss 
the U. S., 


1579. 


Antique Book Store, 29 Summit St., 
If Christ Came to Chicago, 
Everybody's, January 6. 
Pearl Bryan. 


Toledo, O. 


D. Appleton & Co., 29-35 W. 324 St., 
His Serene Highness, 


New York. 
David Graham Phillips. 


Associated Students’ Store, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Biographical Sketch of American Artists, pub. Sta: 
Library, Lansing, Mich. 


William M. Bains, =e Market St., Philadelphia, 
a, 


Walpoles, History of Twenty-five Years, vols. 
_2, Longmans, Green 
Kansas Zephyr’s Simple Rhymes. 


C. H. Barr, Lancaster, Pa. 


Bradshaw, J. A., Concordance to the Poetical Works 
of Milton. 


Jacobs, Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Penna. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 Cornhill, 


The Freres, Mrs. Alexander. 

Vanity Fair, N. Y., 1859-63. 

Wallace’s Russia, H. Holt & Co., 1905. 
Hapgood, Survey of Russian Literature, 1902. 
Prudden’s Great American Divide. 

Heraclitus, trans, Patrick, Baltimore, 1880. 
1879. 


Boston, Mass. 


Parkman’s Jesuits of N. A., 1867. 
Parkman’s Discovery of Great West, 
Parkman’s Old Regime, 1874. 
Parkman’s Frontenac and New France, 1877. 
Must be in fine condition; cloth. 

Yonge’s Long Vacation. 

Shepherd’s Samuel Tucker. 


B. A. Basseft, 451 Adams St., Lowell, Mass. 


Britton and Brown’s Illustrated Flora. 


A. A. Beauchamp, Winchester, Mass. 
Broadside issued in South Carolina offering 
for detection of “Junius 2d,” abolitionist. 

Our Inheritance in Great Pyramid, Smyth. 
Marriott, Hore Prophetice. 

Sunday Book for Children, Higgins and Kellogg, 1850. 
Charleston, S. C., Boquet; file oi this paper. 
Newhampshire Patriot and State Gazette, file. 
Concord, N. H., Independent Democrat, file 


rewa!l 


or vols. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Inc., 914 East 
Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Book of Knowledge. 


Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., 511-513 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. Civil Procedure, vols. 
Baxter’s Index to N. Y. 
oa, vols. 131 to 138, inclusive. 
Y. Code Reporter, New Series, 
Skiltinanee Police Reports, 1 vol. 


26 and 35. 
Laws, vol. 4. 


vol. 1. 


Bender’s Book Store, 128 Fourth Ave., New York. 
De Maupassant, St. Dunstan ed., 17 vols. 
McClellan, Historic Dress in America. 

Fichel, Modes and Manners of the roth Century. 


James D. Blake, 1100 Taylor St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Lardend’s History for Ready Reference, vols. 6 and 7; 
any binding. 


Book Omnorium, 1350 Fillmore St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Last of the Filibusters, Stewart, 
Mutual Aid, Kropotkin. 
Aquarian Gospel of Jesus. 


1857. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 





E. Borgmann, 210 Bremen Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Imlay’s History of Kentucky. 

Bullter’s History cf Kentucky. 

Filsere Club publications. 

Early Maps of Kentucky. 

Journal Soc. Chem, Industry, 1895. 


Charles L. Bowman & Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain, original ed. 

Huckleberry Finn, Mary Twain, original ed. 

Connecticut Yankee, Mark Twain, original ed. 

Poems and Prose; Neighborly Poems and Dialect, 
Riley. 

Young Lord Stranleigh, Barr 

Duke of Stockbridge, Bellamy. 

Mistress of Bonaventure, Bindloss. 

Patience of John Morland, Dillon. 

Old Songs for Young Americans, Forsythe. 

Crown of Life, Gissing. 

Indiscretion of the Duchess, Hope. 

Friday the Thirteenth, Lawson. 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Thompson. 

Called to the Front, Allen. 

Adventures of Girard, Doyle. 

Treasure of Mushroom Rock, Hamp. 

Hogarth, Wm., Works, to vols, 8vo, Phila., 1900. 

Combe, Wm., Doctor Syntax’s Three Tours, 1 
octavo, London, 1895. 

Court of Inquiry, Richmond. 

In Vain, Sienkiewicz. 

Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, 4 vols., new. 


John S. Brownne, 17 W. 43d St., New York. 


Report of the Surg.-Gen., U. S. Army, 1908. 
Farmers Bulletin 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 13, 26, 43, 62, 
75, 94, 105, 107, I12, 38d 122, 123, 126, 1413, 1713; 
184, 187, 193, 194, 208, 215, 225, 235, 248, 357, 
374, 465, 499, 517, 549, 565, 624, 625, 648. 
Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Baird and Brewer’s Water Birds of N. A. 
Ellwanger’s Story of My House. 
Ellwanger’s Pleasures of the Table. 
Poems by Charles L. Hildreth. 

Unknown Isle, Pierie Coulevain. 

Story of a Bad Boy, Aldrich, rst ed. 
Algernon Blackwood, rst ed. 

History of North Carolina, Wheeler. 


vol., 


La Dame Aux Camelias, English text ed. de luxe, 
imperial octavo, London, .887. 7 
The Clemenceau Case, English text, fine ed., illus. 


Zola, A Love Idyll. 

Zola, Claudes Confessions, Vetzelly ed. 

Aphrodite, English ed., pub. Corrington. 

Sir Gawain and Green Knight, Modern Verse Trans- 
lation by M. Lewis, pub. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Washingtonians, Mrs. P. N. Mackie. 

Silver Poppy, Stringer. 

Wire Tappers, Stringer. 

Devil’s Dice, Le Quex. 

Building of a Book, Hitchcock. 

How to Tell the Birds from Wild Flowers. 

My Autobiography, Mlle. Judith. 

Tales of Languedoc, Samuel Jacques Brun. 

Sound Currency Series, including Treatment of New 
England Bank Currency, pub. 1895. 

Peggy Bartom, B. M. Croker. 

Happy Valley, B. M. Croker. 

Where There’s a Will, Green. 

Irresponsible Kitty. 

Girl in Grey. 

Catherine II. of Russia Memoirs, written by herself, 
English trans. 

Kane, Arctic Exploration, 2 vols. 

Master, Irving Bacheller. 

Diefenderfer Exodus or Genealogy. 

Royal George, S. Baring-Gould. 

Chris of All Sorts, S. Baring-Gould. 

Jingles, Mrs. Stoner. 

Mother Goose for Grows-Ups, Carryl. 

The Making of Italy, O’Clery. 

The Fool’s eh Tour ee. 

Mental Mechanism, . Wood. 

Steven’s Paul’s Epistles in Modern English. 

Picturesque English Cottages and Their 
Gardens, Ditchfield. 


Brentano’s, F and Twelfth Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Mead, Principles of the Founders. 
The Drama, no. 4. 


Doorway 
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Brentano’s, Washington, D. C.—Continued. 
Morley, Gladstone, vol. 3. 
O. O. Howard, Autobiography, vol. 2. 
‘Thompson, Personal Recollections of Sixteen Presi- 


dents, vol. 2. 
Life of Cellini, tr. Anne MacDonnel, vol. 1. 
Hartmann, Secret Symbols of Rosicrucians. 
Hitchcock, Story of the Red Book of Appin. 
Remarks Upon Alchemy and the Alchemists. 
Swedenborg, A Hermetic Philosopher. 

Knight, The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art. 
Garratt, Myths in Medicine and Old-Time Doctors. 
l'raser, In the Shadows of the Lord. 

Kennedy, Life of William Wirt. 
Walworth, Storm Cliff. 


M. M. Breslow, 123 East 23d St., 


Buck’s Cosmic Consciousness. 
Steinitz, Modern Chess Instructor, either part. 
Gross, Criminal Investigation. 


New York. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


Mathews, Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 

Reed, Flower Book. 

Edmund D. Brooks, 89 Tenth St. South, Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Old-Time Gardens, Alice Morse Earle. 

An Island Garden, illus. in color, Celia Thaxter. 

The Skies, Aratus, trans. by Poste. 

A Mountain Garden, Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 

Soluble Glass, Feuchwanger, 1875. 

Then and Now, R. Vaughin, 1900. 
Alex. M. Brown, 74 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Pardoe, J., Francis I. and His Times, 3 vols., Bentley, 
London, 1889.(?) : ; 

Quote engravings relating to West Point. 

Brown, Thomson & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bundling, Stiles, Albany-Knickerbocker Co., 1871. 
Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


the Diagnosis of Abdominal 


Osler, Lectures on 
Tumors. 
Perley H. Buck, 160 Barrett St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Miller, Lectures on Constitution of United States; 
good second-hand. 
Burgersdijk & Niermans, Leyde, Holland. 
Annual Reports of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1903 and follow. 
H. F. Burnham, 943 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[Cash.] 
The Diary or Autobiography of Anna Shippon. 
Co.., 633 Euclid Ave., 
land, O 
The Spectator, Scribner set. 
Walpole, Cunningham set. 
Walpole’s Letters. 
Ralfourd, Memorials and Letters Lamb. 
Century Dicty. and Encyclopedia, vols. 11 and 12. 


John W. Cadby, 50-54 Grand St., Albany, N. Y. 
Forum, July-Sept., 1902; July-Dec., 1903; July-Sept., 


1904. 
Political Science Quarterly, Dec., 1905; March, 1906. 


Architectural Record, Sept., 1910. 

Literary Collector, March, 1901. 

Campion & Co., 1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Priest and the Acolyte, Wilde. 

Athenian Society, 7 vols. 

Carnegie Free Library, Duquesne, Pa. 
Cassier’s, Dec., 1912; Aug., Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1913. 
Survey, Dec. 26, 1914; Jan. 9, 1915. 

W. G. Chapman, 118 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Whiting, Baseball Stories. 
Wilson, Zigzag Tales. 
Rhodes, The Lady and the Ladder. 


The Burrows Bros. Cleve- 


City Book Company, 711 N. Howard St., Baltimore, 
Md. ([Cash.] 

Fifty Dinners, Wyvern, Arnold, New York, 1895. 

Food and Feeding, Thompson, 1899. 
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City Book Company.—Continued. 
Brugiere, Good Living, Putnam, 1890. 
Leaves from Our Tuscan Kitchen, Ross, Dent, 1899. 
Letters of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, 2 vols. 
Influence of Sea Power in History, Mahan. 


Clarke & Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


Pines of Glory, Mitchell; please state condition and 
price. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
land, O 


Amer. Assoc. for Adv. of Sciences, Proc., vols. 1, 23 
to 25. 

Bayles, History of Windham Co., Conn. 

Caulkins, History of Norwich, Conn. 

eee Frontier Life and Character in South and 

est. 

Encarnacion Prisoners; Account of March of Ky. 
Cavalry from Louisville, 1848. 

Filson Club Pubs., complete set except nos. 7 and 26. 

Hodgkin, History of Western New York. 

Larned, Gleanings of Windham Co., Conn. 

Merrick, Old Times on Upper g meany 

McPherson, Pol. Hist. of tP S. During Reconstruction. 

Schroeder. Memoirs of Mary Anne Boardman. 

Woman’s Baptist Miss. Soc. of West, Annual Reports. 

Kennedy, Rise, Progress and Prospects of Texas, 2 
vols. 


Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 


The John Clark Co., Euclid and 5sth St., Cleve- 
land, O. 


American Historical Association’s 
1905, vol. 2, and 1gto. 

Finley, History of the Wyandott Mission. 

Garrard, Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail. 

Illustrated Summit Co., Ohio, 1891. 

Stevenson, R. L., Works; Thistle ed. 

U. S. National Museum; Proceedings, vols. 1-13, 22-24, 
and 38-42. 


Annual Reports, 


W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Britannica, 11th ed., India, flexible sheep. 
In the Year of Jubilee, Gissing. 
John Henry Smith Adams, 2 copies. 


Peter Cogan, 67 Maple Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Books and Pictures on Saratoga and Saratoga Co. 


Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Complete set Daniel Webster’s Works. 
History of Sacradotal Celibacy, Henry Lea. 
Wells Genealogy, Dr. Albert Wells. 
Curry, Janes or Lord Genealogies. 

History of East Hartford, Conn. 

Original Poems of Jane Taylor. 


Colgate University Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Norroena 
Diary of President Stiles. 


Colonial Society, Box 343, Richmond, Va. 
Beverley’s History of Va. 

Hawkes’ History of N. C., vol. 1, leather. 
Old Views of Richmond. 

Richmond in Bygone Days. 


[Cash.] 


Columbia University Press Bookstore, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Guthrie, Lectures on 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the U. S., Little. 

Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
Macmillan. 

Country Life in America, Sept., 1914. 

Architecture, Nov., 1912. 

Judson, The Latin in English, Holt. 


Irving S. Colwell, 99 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
Wales, The Yoke. 


Conder’s Bookstore, 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Genealogy of the Whiting Family. 
Genealogy of the Turrittin Family. 
Preston’s Illustrations of Masonry. 
Works of Louis Morin, Scribner. 
Rose’s Neander’s Works. 





——— 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


DeArteago’s Practical Spanish. 
Rosenthal’s Spanish Method. 


The Cut Rate Book Co., 113 W. Seventh St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Patterson’s History of the Backwoods, pages 151-154 
and 203, 204. 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N, H. 
Breen, Thirty Years of New York Politics. 
Conway, Early English Artists. 

Forum, vols. 37, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46. 


Davis & Banister, Slater Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
The Law of Life, Anna Sholes. 


The Denver Dry oe Sixteenth St., Denver, 
olo, 

Russian Literature, P. A. Kropotkin, McClure. 

Lives of Twelve Bad Men, T. Secombe; Putnam. 


Detroit Book Shop, 326 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 

Lives of the Roman Emperors, Suctonius, trans. by 
Thomson, illus., Phila., 1889. : ; 

Beaumint’s Experiments on the Gastric Juice, any ed. 


DeWitt & Snelling, -—. tata Ave., Oakland, 
a . 


Coming Events, 1900 Jan. and July, or will take vol. 4. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modern History, Robbins, 
pub. Hartford. 

Paracelsus, Waite. 


DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 20 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Voices from the Hill Tops. 

New Timothy, Baker. 

Library of Universal History, Clare, half leather. 


Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., New York. 
Harvard Classics, broken set, cloth. 
Tables of Amortization or Sinking Funds. 
Sound Currency, Reform Club. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicles, vols. 1-19. 
Varro on Farming. 
Muirhead’s Roman Law. 
Stephens’ War Between the States, vol. 1 only. 
Official Reference Library, U. S. History, 2 vols. 


The Dodge Book Shop, 75 Park St., Beverly, Mass. 
The Gentle Art of Resenting Injuries, F. Keppell. 


James F. Drake, Inc., 4 W. goth St., New York. 
Henderson, Stonewall Jackson. 


Lowell, A Poem of Many Coloured Glass, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 
Moore, Memoirs of My Dead Life, rst ed. 


Chas. 


pub. 


H. Dressel, 


at Broad St., Newark, 


Cash.] 
Genealogy of the Cogswell Family. 
Gardner, Common Sense in Church Building. 
Dr. Von Schwartz, Fire and Explosion Risks. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth .Ave., New York. 


Warner, Melody of the 23d Psalm. 


Tauler, Selections from His Sermons. 
Thorold, Friends. 

Ethics of the Street. 

Aitken, Five Windows of the Soul. 
Boutell, English Heraldry. 

The Faith of Our Forefathers. 
Latham, Gardens of Italy, 2 vols. 
Camoens, Lusiad, Bohn Library. 


Graham, With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 
Baedeker, United States, 1909 ed. 
Kipling, Kim, Outward Bound ed. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Clark, Farm Weeds, pub. in Ottawa, Can., 6 copies. 
Peter Eckler Publishing Co., P. O. Box No. 1218, 
New York. 
The Vedas Bible in the English language. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., 25 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
nacrengems Britannica, dark sheepskin binding, latest 


N. J. 


The Emporium, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Life, a Story of Early Days. 
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Geo. Engelke, 855 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


‘ [Cash] 
Zorn on Dancing. 
Inner Studies, O. Z. Hanish. 
Health and Breath Culture, Hanish. 


H. W. Fisher & Co., a Sores St., Philadelphia, 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
Confederate States Medical and Surgical Journal, 
_ Richmond, Jan., 1865. 

Knatchbull-Huggesen, Adventures in Skitzland. 

Mullan, Capt. John, Miners’ and Travellers’ Guide 

_to Oregon, Wash., with map, N. Y., Franklin, 1865. 

~— Port. Gallery, 4v.. Longacre & Herring, L. p. or 
ne set 


Old Northwest Genealog. Quarterly, Apr., 1900; Jan., 





a. yo nego 1903; Jan., Apr., Oct., 1904; 
Daughter of France, Maud; Lane. PEs Sy? Lecuss 905- 
Our Philippine Problem, Willis; Holt. Reigart, Life of Fulton. 


m 
Picturesque Paraguay, Macdonald. 
Evolution of Immortality, McConnell; Mac. 
New King Arthur, E. Fawcett; Funk & W. 


Buchhandlung Gustav Fock, G.m.b.H., Leipzig. 


American Math. Monthly, vols. 1 to 21. 

Annals of Mathematics, 1898 to 1913. 

Bull. of the Amer. Math. Monthly, vols. 1 to 2. 

Index Medicus, 1889 to 1914. 

Publ. of Mod. Lang. Assoc., pt. 1-21. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, pt. 1-21. 
Modern Philology, pt. 1-4. 


W. Y. Foote Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Any late encyclopedia, new or second hand, in good | 
condition, about $10. 


Sage, Rufus B., Scenes in Rocky Mts., with map, 
1846; 2d ed., 1854, 11 plates and map; 1860, 24 
plates and map. 

Sims, Dr. J. Marion, Autobiog. 

Story of Jubilee Singers, with Songs, H. & M., 188r. 

Sutcliffe, Life of Fulton. 

Genealogies, Cushing by Cushing, 1877; Descendants 
of Richard Dana by Desa: Ryedale by Ridlon, 1884. 





Albert Harrison Hall, 388 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Luther Burbank’s Methods and Discoveries. 


The Hammond Book Store, Charleston, S. C. 


Simms, W. G., Sets or single volumes. 
DuBose, Life of W. L. Yancey. 


My King and His Service, Havergal. 


Fowler Bros., 747 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
English Hexapla. 
Ezekiel and Other Poems. 


Franklin Bookshop, 920 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scull & Heap’s Map of Phila., orig. or reprint. 

Some Account Penna. Hospital, Phila., 1754. 

A. L. S. of B. Rush, Jacob Rush, Thos. McKean, J. 
Dickinson, Franklin, C. W. 
Marshal Ney. 

Selous, Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa. 

Baker, Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

Cooper, Tracts on Med. Jurisprudence, Phila., 


1819. 
Maynard, F. W., Notice o 


Drawings of Arundel Soc., 


1869. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note Book, A. S. Pal- 
mer; Trubner. 


Select Glossary, A. C. French; Macmillan. 
Words, Their Uses and Abuses, William Matthews; 
Rose, Belford Pub. Co. 


“G. J. C.,” care of Publishers’ Weekly. 


Carpenter, E. J., American Advance, 1903, Lane. 

Cookingham, Henry J., History of Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Chicago, Clarke, 1912, 2 vols. 

Bucke, Richard M., Walt Whitman, 1883. 

Lectures on Illuminating Engineering delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1910, Baltimore, 1911, 
2 vols. 


J. Gardner, 18 Broughton St. East, Savannah, Ga. 
Phagarod Gita, trans. by Matthew Arnold. 


C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 E. s9th St., New York. 


Hovey, Press Notices of Songs from Vagabondia, etc. 

Spalding, Hist. Protestant Reformation. 

Alzog, Disnuai Universal Church Hist. 

Lea, Studies in Church History. 

Adams, How Washington Was Saved by a Barrel of 
Whiskey. ; 

Stevenson’s Works, Thistle or Biog. ed. 

American Nation, ed. Hart, set or vols. 

Brinkley, Oriental Series, China, Japan. _ 

Filson Club Pub. No. 13, first expl. of Ky. 


The J. K, Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 


George Brandes, Impressions of Russia and Czesars 


Court. 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Writings of Kelso Carter. 


The Gleason Book Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Magda, Emma D. Kelley. 


Laurence J. Gomme, 2 E. 29th St., New York. 
Rejuvenation of Miss Semapher. 
A Lute of Jade, 1909. 
Lyrics of Life and Love, Stanley Braithwaite. 
Troop of the Guard, Herman Hagedorn. 


Peale, Stephen Girard, | 


Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction. 
Any books relating to Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina; Histories, Biographies, Travels, etc. 


Harper & Bros., Franklin Sq., New York. 
Diana of Poictiers, Marie Hay. 
Heidelberg, G. P. R. James. 
Graham’s Life of General Morgan of the Virginia 
Line, pub. in 1856. 
McConkey, the Hero of Cowpens, pub. in 188s. 


Harvard Co-Operative Society, Inc., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Josephus, Works, 1 
Phila., 2 copies. 
Alcott, Kitty’s Class Day at Harvard, Loring, Boston. 
Barbour, The Land of Joy, D. P. and Co., New York, 


vol., Wiston, trans.; Winston, 


1903. 

Hayward, College Scenes. 

The Cambridge of 1776, ed. by Gilman; Lockwood & 
Brooks, Cambridge, 1876. : 


Hays-Cushman Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Fabre, Social Life in the Insect World. 
Three Meals a Day. 

Bailey, Peter Newell Mother Goose; Holt. 
Rhoscoymyl, Battlemeny and Tower. 


Chas. Fred Heartman, 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Catlin’s North American Indian Portfolio, 
plate 7, 13, 24, colored. 

German Books Relating to North America. 

Phillis Wheatly Poems, all ed. 

Phillis Wheatly, anything relating to him. 

Negro poetry before 1840. 

Morgan League of the Ho-De’-No-Sau-Nee, Rochester, 
1851. 

Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages, Amsterdam, 1777. 

Almanacs printed in U. S. before 1799. 

Ellicot Journal 1st and 2d ed. 

Hamilton, Observations on Certain 
and 2d. 

Indian Captivities. 

Las Casas, old editions. 


Ist ed., 


Documents sist 


Hennepin, old editions. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge, 
England, 


Southern Agriculturist, vols. 1-41. 

Stevens & Burton, Harmony of the Gospels. 
Guizot, Hist. of France, vol. 1; Merrill, Baker Co. 
Schlagintweit Buddhism in Tibet. 

Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet. 

Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, vol. r. 
Letter of Hope, ed. Laurence 

Emphatic Diaglott, Walker (?) 

Chemistry of Paper Making, Griffin & Little. 
American Agriculturist, vols. 1 to 48, 52 to 66. 
Amer. Jnl. Pharmacy, vols. 1 to 80. 

Pacrette, Art of Canning. 

Amer. Jnl. of Physiology, vols. 1-18. 

Botanical Gazette, vols. 1-14, 34. 

Amer. Jnl. Science, vols. 1-24. 

Bulletin Torrey Botanical Blue, vols. 1-19. 
Experiment Station Record, vols. 1-3. 
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W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.—Continued. 


Linderfeldt, Eclectic Card Catalog Rules, auth. 
titles entries. 

Flatters, The Cotton Plant. 

English Historical Review, set or any nos. 

Giles, Gems ot Chinese Literature. 

ean Rambles of Indian Official, 

American Naturalist, vols. 23 on. 

Inter. Sugar Journal, vols. 1-8. 

Southern Cultivator, vols. 1-69. 


B. Herder, 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Treatise on the Eucharistic Balti- 
more, 1844. 


E. Higgins Co., 


and 


2 vols. 


Mystery, Fredet; 


138 Monroe Ave., 
Mich. 


Rideal, Sewage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage, 
give date. 


Grand Rapids, 


Walter M. Hill, 831 ee Field Bldg., Chicago, 


Propertius, Bohn. 

Herndon’s Lincoln, 3 vols. 

Wood, Wandering Sketches in S. A. and Polynesia. 

Du Maurier’s Trilby, 1st illus. ed. 

Grolier Club, Litho raphy. 

Family Crests and Trade Marks. 

More, Memoirs of My Dead Life, London. 

Moore, Bending of the Bough, Chicago. 

Collections on the History of Albany, 1865-71, 4 vols. 

Almon, John, Collection of Tracts on the Subject of 
Taxing the American Colonies, 1773 

Bishop, Jas. L., History of American Manufactures, 
1867, 3 vols. 

Claiborne, J., Mississippi, vol. 1, 1880. 

Collyer & Turner, Iikely, Ancient and Modern, 

Denons, F. kK. j., Voyage to the Eastern Part of "Terra- 
Firma, 1806, 3 vols. 

Fair Account of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 

Griffith, Wm., Historical Notes of the 
Colonies, and the Revolution, 1843. 

Howard, Martin, Letters from a Gentleman at Hali- 
fax, 1765. 

Hunt, Agnes, The Provincial Committees of Safety 
of the American Revolution, 1905. 

Inman, Henry, The Old Santa Fe Trail, 1897. 

Johnston, H. P., Observations on Judge Jones’ Loyal- 
ist History of the Am. Rev., 1880. 

Kingsley, W. L., Yale College, 1879, 2 vols. 

Lucas, Eliza., Journal and Letters, 1850. 

Maryland, Laws, Thos. Bacon’s ed., 1765. 


Himebaugh & Browne, 471 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Golden Book of Composers, 
text. 

Berenson’s Sienese Painters. 

Berenson’s Florentine Painters. 


188s. 


American 


either Eng. or German 


Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 
Schouler’s History of U. S., 7 vols., rey. set. 


Paul B. Hoeber, 67-69 East soth St., 


Annals of Surgery, vols. 1-19. 

Index Medicus, 2d series, set or vols. 
Brain, 1900 to date. 

Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, vols. 15-21. 
Macewan, Pyogenic_ Diseases of the Brain. 
Flint, Exploration Chest, 1856. 

Skoda, Auscultation, 1854. 

American Journal of Obstetrics, April, 
Parson’s Pathology of the Eye, 4 vols. 
Brain, 1900 to date. 

Pliny, Natural History, Bohn Library. 
Rev. John Wesley, Primitive Physic. 
Turban, Tuberculosis. 

Wright, Microscopy. 

Cooper, Syphilis. 

American Journal Medical Sciences, Sept., 
Journal of Infectious Diseases, vols. 
Playfair, Midwifery. 

Hering, Guiding Symptoms, vols. 7, 8, and 9. 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus. 

Hartland, Life of — 

Lee and Clark, Cou 

Spath, Materia M a 

Hahneman, Materia Medica. 

ae owperthwaite, Gynecology. 

Lippy, Materia Medica. 

Gilchrist, Surgical Therapeutics. 


New York. 


1904. 


1902. 
1 to 6. 





Paul B. Hoeber.—Continuea. 
Boenninghausen, W nooping Cough. 
Voorhees, Treatise of A®sculapius, 

Miller, Micro-organism of the Mouth. 


| Trans. American Orthopedic Association. 


Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, Oct. 
Journal of Cutaneous Diseases. 
Carey, 500 Curious and Interesting Experiments. 
Conklin’ Universal Metric System. 

Foye, Chemical Problems. 

Taylor, Gauger’s Manual. 

The School of Salerum, any ed. 

Armstrong, The Chemistry of Carbon. 


19, IQII. 


Beilstein, An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. ; 4 

Benjamin, Progressive Exercises in Practical Chem- 
istry. 


Benjamin, Metals, Their Properties and Treatment. 

Campbell, Practical Text Books of Inorganic Chem- 
istry with Quantitative Analysis. 

Pyle, Hydrometer Tables. 

V alentine, Twenty Lessons in Organic Chemistry. 

Storer, A Cyclopedia of Quantitative Analysis. 

Plymptom, The Blowpipe, a Comprehensive and Com- 
plete W ‘ork on Geology. 

Graham, Thos., Elements of Chemistry, last ed. 

Macewen, Pyogenic Diseases of the Brain. 

Beaumont, Experiments of Gastric Juices. 

Annals of Surgery, vols. 1-20. 

Index Medicus, 2d series. 


The Holland Bookshop, 8 Temple St., Nashua, N. H. 


Thayer’s Greek Lexicon, N. T. 
Donelley’s Raa 

Hist. Wilton 

Sparks, Musical Memories. 

Heroes and Heroism in Common Life. 


The Holmes Book Co., re _— St., San Francisco, 
al. 


Justified, J. M. Ellicott. 
Belford’s Magazine, Feb., 
June, 1891. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Stes - oe a og Fathers, Arber, 12mo, Houghton 

R. — - tin ‘Memorial, 
1897, 2 copies. 


Emerson, Poems, Little 
title, green cloth. 


Hudson Book Co., 25 West 42d St., New York. 


Mar., April, May, 


I 8o2; 


8vo., Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Classic ed., 1879, rubricated 


Clarke, Travels in Mexico and Calif., Boston, 1852. 
Perry, Travels in Cuba, Mexico and Calif., Boston, 
1853. 
George P. Humphrey, Rochester, N. Y. (Cash.] 
Catlin’s N. A. Indians, 2 vols. 
Genealogy of May Family. 
Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, vol. 1. 
Humphrey’s Bookstore, 2: Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 
pub. by Grant Richards, 


Edinburgh Shakespeare, 
London, 8%4x12%, uote broken set. 
Books on Guiana or Surinam, any language. 


Hayward, Hancock, N. H., vol. 1. 


Hunter & Co., Inc., 629 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Dem Good Old Days, Dooley. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., Besse Place, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Oriental Series, ed. by Brinkley. 
Custer, Life on the plains, 


Illinois Book Exchange, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Florida Session Laws, any. 

Howe’s History of Virginia. 

Pickett, Albert, History of Alabama, vol. 2, 
ton, 18sr. 

Fithians Journal, Princeton Press ed. 

Virginia Law Register, vols. 1 to 6. 

Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices. 

Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 


Charles- 


G. A. Jackson, 8 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Cooper, Cruise of the “Somers,” 1844. 
_Emerson, First Class Reader, Windsor, Vt., 
Grant, Old Battles England, vol. 2. 


1834. 
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G. A. Jackson.—Continued. 


Mackenzie Court Martial, 1844. 

Marine Chronicle, vol. 1, 1834, or set. 

Somers, Case of, 1843. 

Shepard, Life Com. Tucker. 

Prints of the following folios wanted; state date 
engravers: 

Humphrey, Atherton. 

Frigate “‘Boston.” 

Ship “‘Fearless.”’ 

U. S. S. “Jamestown.” 

Rev. J. Oxenbridge. 

Rev. Peter Thacher. 

Col. Walton. 

Atherton Wales 

Photos of Steamships. 


and 


S. Jacobson, 1013 Faile St., 


Baedeker’s U. S. Guide. 

Miller’s Practice. 

Book of Knowledge. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1883. 
Erwin’s Summary of Torts. 


New York. 


U. P. James, 127 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. 


Hamerton, Art of the American Wood 
Scribner, 1894, text only. 

Tyron’s Structural and Systematic Conchology, 1884, 
3 vols., col. pl.; also 3 vols. in one. 


Anton I. Jansky, 140 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Winter’s Life and Art of Richard Mansfield. 
Talmay, Woman. 
Kitwyck Tales 


William R. Jenkins .Co., Sixth Ave. at 48th St., 
New York. 


Palmer’s Practice of Medicine. 
Griffith’s No. 99. 

About, A New Lease on Life. 
Gibbon, A Hard Knot. 

Gibbon, A Heart’s Problem. 
Gibbon, For Lack of Gold. 


E. W. Johnson, 410 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Madame Bonaparte, Didier, 1879. 
Spanish John, McLennan. 

Songs of Old France, McLennan. 

In Old France and New, McLennan. 
Perry’s Expedition to Japan, 1 vol. 
Goulburn’s, Sermons Various Occasions. 
Miller’s New York, Gowan’s Reprint. 
Holden’s Canaries and Cage Birds. 
Decameron, John Payne, 1-vol. ed. 
Kriloff’s Fables. 

History Nicholls Family of Philadelphia. 
Life of Petrach. 

Index to Common Council Manuals. 
Iconography Battery, Andrews. 


The O. T. Johnson Co., Galesburg, 
The Vision of Joy, Theodsia Garrison. 


Ernst Kaufmann, 22 North William St., New York. 
Lord, Beacon Light of History. 


The Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 801 Sixteenth St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mountaineering in Colorado, F. H. Chapin. 
Aspasia, Homer. 
Gowrie, G. P. R. James. 
Romance of a Midshipman, W. C. Russell. 
Business Letter Writer, T. G. Carey. 
Little Grey Sheep, Mrs. Hugh Frazer. 
Mistress Joy, G. M. Cooke and A. B. McKinney. 
Quartz Operator’s Handbook, new ed., P. M. Randall. 
Shadow of a Great Rock, W. R. Lighton. 


Kimmel & Herbert, Lafayette, Ind. 
Houghton, Five Short Plays. 


Engraver, 


Til, 


King Bros., 1182 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, any ed. 
Wattle’s Science of Getting Rich. 
The Marble Bride. 
Going Home (a Catholic novel). 
Haddock’s Power of Will. 
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Lancaster Stationery Co., 346-8 Woolworth Bldg., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talks. 

Lewis, Pocket ed. Dictionary of Optics. 

Brown, Optician’s Manual, 2 vols. 

Dr. Wille, Amphyoxus or Ancestry of Vertebrate. 


Charles E. Lauriat Co., 385 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sonnets to Duse, and Other Poems, Sara Teasdale. 

Life and Character of Catherine the Great, A. B. 
Hodges, Brentano. 

Bismarck, Some Secret Pages, 2 vols., Busch. 

American Engravers Upon Copper and Steel, D. M. 
Stauffer, Grolier Club, 1907. 

Florida Enchantments, A. C. Gunter. 

Rembaugh’s Political Status of Women 
Putnam. 

Crosby’s Memories of Eighty Years. 


Lawson, 320 W. 42d St., New York. 

Vengeance is Mine, Dane. 

Families of the Wyoming Valley, Kulp, vol. 2 only. 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, Fenollosa, vol. 
I only. 

Explorations, New Mexico, Bartlett, vol. 2 only. 

Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, Jones, vol. 1 only. 

Laws ot New York, Albany, 1802, vol. 2 only. 

Military Operations of Gen, Beauregard, Roman, vol. 
I only. 

Romance of the Irish Stage, Molloy, vol. 2 only. 

Old Tourain, Famous Chateau of France, Cook, vol. 
1 only. 

Sporting Scenes and Sundry Sketches of J. Cypress, 
Jr., vol. 1 only, New York, 1842. 

Life of Joseph Brant, Stone, New York, 
2 only. 

Ruins of Mexico, C. G. Rickards, vol. 2. 


a? a 


1838, vol. 


A. A. Leve, Syracuse, N, Y. 
Books wanted illustrating old United States notes on 
paper money. | 
Book on the United States Loan Office. 


N. Liebschutz, 226 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Pulpit Commentary, vols. II, Corinthians, II. Chron- 
icles, 1. Exodus. 


Library Clearing House, 633 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Science of Health, rst and early eds. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Terence O’Rourke, Vance. 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, Capt. A. H. 
gardus. 

American Wild Fowl Shooting, Joseph W. Long. 


B. Login & Son, 152 E. 23d St., New York, 
Abraham Lincoln, Letters, Sun Dial Classic Publish- 
ing Co., red leather ed. 
Journal of Experimental Medicine. 
Journal of Medical Research. 
Kindly send lists of Medical or Chemical Periodicals, 
Medical Books published before 1840. 
Dentistry Books in any language. 


Login Bros., 1911 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sexual Hygiene by Alkaloidal Clinic, Pub. 
Co., Chicago. 

Eberhard, On X-Ray, 1910. 

American Text Book on Surgery, 4th ed. 

Byron Robinson, Abdominal Brain. 


Bo- 


Clinical 


Loring, Short & Harmon, 474 Congress St., 
land, Me. 


Hans Holbein, by A. L. Baldry; Scribner. 


Port- 


Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 


Biblical World, July, 1914. ; 
Wicksteed, P. H., Four Lectures in Henrik Ibsen; 
Lond. Sonnenschien, 1892. 


Nathaniel McCarthy, 7". ponerant Ave., Minneapolis, 
nn. 


Pathology of the Mind, Maudsley, latest ed. 
The Alghan’s Knife, Robert Armitage Sterndale. 


McClelland & Co., 141-143 North High St., Colum- 
bus, O. 
Year Among the Trees, Flagg, Educ. Pub. Co. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co., 218-224 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 5 vols. 

Rawlinson, Seven Great Monarchies, 5 vols., Dodd. 

Wilson’s American People, 5 vols., cheap ed. 

Catlin, Indian Portfolio, colored plates. 

Bonney, Banditti of the Prairies. 

Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols. 

Crawley, Mystic Rose. 

D’Arblay, Diary, 6 vols., 8vo, Macmillan. 

Gourgaud and Montholon, Napoleon, 7 vols. 

Harper's Weekly, 1861-65,, complete. 

Bauer, Precious Stones. 

Vining, An Inglorious Columbus. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 

Letters from Abroad by a Lady from New York, 
Harper, 2 vols; several copies. 

Confessions of a Diplomat. 

Bewick’s British Birds, original ed., 2 vols., 1797-1804. 

Chamber of Peace, pub. Randolph. 


History of Julius Cesar, 2 vols., Harper, half calf, 
cheap. 

World’s Best Music, 10 vols., cloth, cheap. 

Parkman’s Works, 13 vols., new, cheap. 

Century Dictionary, 10 vols., half leather, cheap. 


Joseph McDonough Co., 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Iconographic Encyclopedia. 


Mark Twain, Biography, Harper, 3 vols. 
Life of David Crockett. 


J. B. McGee, 178 W. 81st St., New York. 
Ade’s Fables, 1914. 
Ade, Sultan of Sulu, 1903. 
Essays from the Critic, 1882, 
Burroughs, Riverby, 1st ed., 1894. 
Burroughs, Year in the Fields, 1st ed., 1896. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., New York. 


Poincare, Maxwell’s Theory and Wireless Teleg- 
raphy (Vreeland translation). 


Alexander McQueen, Glenview, Ill. 
DeForest, Indian Architecture and Ornament. 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
Man of Mount Moriah, by C. M. Boutelle. 


Madison Book Store, 61 E. soth St., New York. 
Hemier, Jean Lavocque. 
Picciola or the Prisoned Flower. 
Hoffman’s Weird Tales. 


Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Collectanea, Bacon and Shakespeare. 
Metropolitan Section of Auto Blue Book. 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Works, rst ed. 

Sowth’s trans. of Isaiah. 


E. T. Mathes Book Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
American Review of Reviews, Oct., 1896. 


The Methodist Book Concern, 1018-24 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il}. 


Great Text Books of the Old Testament, Lambert, 
M. B. C. 


Isaac Mendoza Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
Jephson, Tom Bulkley of Lissington. 

Robinson, White Friars. 

Radcliffe, The. Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Godwin, Caleb Williams. 

Haliburton, Sam Slick the Clockmaker. 

Fitchett, How England Saved Europe, odd vols. 
Francois Villon’s Poems, trans. by John Payne. 
Book of Knowledge. 

Dancing, Book on, with plates. 

Alcott, Amos Bronson, anything by. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed, flexible sheepskin. 


The Methodist Book Concern, 1018-24 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 


Primer of Homiletics, John Edwards; Methodist Book 
Concern. 


Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, Milmine; McClure. 


The Methodist Book Concern, 21 Adams Ave. East, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pillars of Society, A. G. Gardiner. 
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George M. Millard, 1651 Huntington Drive, South 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Percival, J. G., Poems, New Haven, 1821. 
Percival, J. G., An Oration, 1822. 
Percival, J. G., Clio, parts 1 and 2, Charleston, S. C., 


1822. 
Percival, J. G., Poems, New York, 1823. 
Hayes, Border Warfare, or similar title. 


W. H. Miner, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Knapp, History of Maumee Valley. 

Imperfect copy of Sanders’ Indian Wars, Montpelier, 
Vt., 1812. 

Wisconsin Agri. Society Trans. vol. 4, 1859. 

Poems of Mrs. Childs, Baltimore, Md. 

Life of Col. Ellsworth, Cincinnati, 1861. 


Minneapolis Book Exchange, 626 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minn. and Its People, an Early Hist. of Minneapolis, 
J. Stevens. 

American Book Prices Current; state condition and 
years. 

Red Men of Iowa. 

Summer Saunterings in Northern Wisconsin, 16mo, 
Milwaukee, Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, 1881. 

Quote State and County Histories, Civil and Revo- 
lutionary Wars, Americana. 


Moroney’s Merger, Third and Walnut Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
National Geographic Magazine, all prior to 1910; quote 
us fine sets. 
Shamrock Leaves, 1850. 
Heron’s Wife (ran. in magazines, ’79-’80). 


The H. C. Murray Co., 609 Main St., Willimantic, 
Conn. 


Great Divide, Mat Ronan. 

Britton and Brown, Flora. 

Monk of the Mountains. 

Incidents in My Life, vol. 3, D. D. Horne. 


N. Y. Medical Book Co., 45 E. 42d St., New York. 


Jackson, Diseases of the Eye. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon. 


John J. Newbegin, 315 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Isham’s History of American Painting. 

Loredo Taft’s History of American Seabeture. 
Sheldon’s History of American Painting. 

Any other works on American Art. 

Latham’s Gardens of Italy, 2 vols. pub. Scribner. 


Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
2 vols. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 


Mythology, 3 vols. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 2 vols. 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography and 
Geography. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography 
2 vols. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 5 
latest ed. 

Gems and Precious Stones, Kunz, pub. Scientific. 


W. W. Nisbet, 12 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mississippi Laws, 1908. 

Isham, History of American Painting. 

Anything illustrated by Baxter. 

Parsons, The Incomparable Siddons. 

Salem, N. Y., Book of History. 


The Norman, Remington Co., 308 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Latimer, Spain in the roth Century, McClurg. 

Vaiti of the Islands, Grimshaw, Wessels. ; 

D. W. Brown, Science and Art of Phrase Making. 

Euripides, English Verse, Way, 3 vols. 

Spalding, History of Kentucky. 

Van Vorst, Cry of the Children. 

Dole, Spirit of Democracy. 

Maclay, History of American Privateers. 

Vassili, Verestchagin, Painter, Soldier, and Traveler, 
N. Y., 1888. . 

Any volume of Sidney Lanier containing his auto- 
graph . 

Merejowski, Peter and Alexis. 

Frank Norris, Blix. eee 

Biographical Cyclopedia of Harford and Cecil Coun- 
ties, , ; 

Chisholm, Independence of Chile, Sherman French. 


vols., 
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The Norman, Remington Co.—Continued. 
Egle, First Indian Massacre in Valley of Wyoming, 
Harrisburg. . 
Egle, History of Dauphin and Lebanon Counties, with 
Biog. and Genealogies. | 
Egle, List of Emigrants in Pa., 1725-75, and 1786- 


1808. 

Euripides, Tragedies in English Verse, Way, 3 vols., 
Macmillan. 

Hill, Wd Records of Town of Dedham, Mass., vols. 
1 and 2. 

Lescarbot, History of New France, Toronto, 3 vols. 

MacLean, Highlanders in America, Cleveland, 1900, 
Stewart & Kidd. 

Magazine of History, with Notes and Queries, Full 
Index from vol. 1, 1905, to vol. 15, January, 1912, 
William Abbatt. 


Rattray, Scot in British North America, Toronto, 
1880, 4 vols. , 
Ross, Scot in America, N. Y 


-» 1896. 
Star Chamber, Chicago, 


1900. 

Slater, Sale Prices, Harper, any vols. issued since 
vol. 1. 

Tyler, History of Virginia, 2 vols. 

Kiefer, Some of First Settlers of Forks of “The 
Delaware” and Their Descendants. 

Tilgham, History of Talbot County, Md., 2 vols. 


Ernest Dressel North, 4 E. 39th St., New York. 

Austen, Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., London, 
1811. 

Austen, Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., London, 1813. 

Barbould, Hymns in Prose for Children, London, 


Scofield, Study of Court of 


1781. 

Bentley’s Horace, Amsterdam, 1713-28. 

Bibliographical Soc. Monographs, 1, 4, 6, 15, 16. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1st ed., boards, uncut. 

Browne, Religio Medici, original sheep, 1643. 

Burney, Evalina, 3 vols., London, 1778. 

Carman, Bliss, Poems, Scott & Thaw, N. Y., 1904. 

Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, London, 
188s. 

Chaucer’s Works, folio, 1532. 

Clemen’s Tom Sawyer, ist ed. 

Cohn, Science of Finance. 

DeVries, Species and Varieties. 

Dickens, Battle of Life, 1st ed. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, 3 vols., rst ed. 

Dickens, A. L. S. Mentioning Bleak House. 

Edgeworth, Parents’ Assistant, 1st ed. 

Gardiner, History of England, London, 1863, 2 vols. 

Gissing, Workers in the Dawn, ist ed. 

Gissing, Isabella Clarendon, 1st ed. 

Gogol’s Novels, English trans. 

Greenaway, Almanack, 1897. 

Hay, M. C., Arundel Motto, any reprint. 

Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days, uncut, rst ed. 

Hunt, Leigh, Old Church Suburb, rst ed. 

Irving, Henry, The Drama. , 

Jackson, French Court and Society, 2 vols. 

James, Agnes Sorrel, 3 vols., London, 1852. 

Keats’ Poems, 1817. 

Keats’ A. L. S. for Framing. 

Kipling, Departmental Ditties, 1st ed. 

Kipling, Plain Tales from the Hills, rst ed. 

Lamb, Last Essays of Elia, London, 1834, boards, 
uncut ‘ 

Latham’s Gardens of Italy, 2 vols., 1905. 

Livingston’s Agriculture, about 1790. 

Laughlin’s Credit. 

Mackenzie, Man of Feeling, 1st ed. | 

Morley, Crit. Miscellanies, 3 vols., orig. cloth, uncut. 

Oliver, Alexander Hamilton, 1st ed. | 

Parzival, trans. by Weston, 2 vols., Grimm. 

Pett Ridge, A Clever Wife. 

Philipart, Memoirs of Moreau. 

Richard III., arranged for Globe Theatre, London, 
1889. 

Richardson, Pamela, rst ed. , 

Rose, Development of European Nations. | 

Spenser, Poetical Works, London, 1839, Aldine. 

Stevenson, Prince Otto, 1st ed. 

Stevenson, New Arabian Nights, rst ed., 2 vols. 

Theobold, The Persian Princess, London, 1717. 

Theobold, The Fatal Secret, London, 1735. 

Thompson, Hugh, Illustrated Fairy Books. 

Time’s Pictorial History of War, nos. 1 and 2. 

Trollope, Is He Popinjoy? st ed. 

Trollope, John Caldecott, 1st ed. 

Upson’s Sources of Municipal Revenue. 








Ernest Dressel North.—Continued. 
Valentine, Manuals, any. 
Wallace, The Silent Woman, Boston, 1864. 
Washington’s Writings, ed. by Ford. 
Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies, rst ed. 
Yonge, Heartsease, London, 1879. 


The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27-29 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


True Relations of Virginia, Capt. John Smith. 


E. H. Otting, Warren, O. 

Lydson, Diseases of Society. 
Hamilton, Hist. of the Republic, vols. 2, 6, 7. 
Appleton’s Universal Cyclo. and Atlas. vol. 9, cloth, 

1904. 
Appleton’s Univ. Cycl. and Atlas, vol. 9, cl., 1904. 
Pioneers of the Border. 
Brougham, Life and Times, vols. 2 and 3, Harper. 
Morgan Robertson items. 
Post (Melville Davidson) items. 
Donnelly, Caesar’s Column. 
Palfrey’s New England, vols. 4 and 5. 
Hamilton’s Republic, vols. 2, 6, and 7. 


Philadelphia Book Co., . S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Hill, C. S., Chicago Drainage. 
Transactions Amer. Society Mechanical 
vols. 4 to 9, inclusive. 
Bancroft, Tall Chimney Construction. 


Charles H. Platz, 132 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Palmer, Lake Champlain. 
Watson, Pioneers of Champlain Valley. 
Spaffords’ New York Gastteer, 1813. 
County Devon, Black’s Color Books. 
Burke’s General Armory. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Petroleum and Its Products, anything on. 

Metaphysics of Schools, Harper. 

Hickey, Psychology. 

Shakespeare, ed. by Henley in 40 parts, Edinburgh. 

Parke, Human Sexology. 

E, A. Poe, A. L. S., portraits, first editions. 

Portraits and A. L. S. of Henry B. Hirst, Beverly 
Tucker, L. A. Wilmer, Thos. W. White. 


Engineers, 


C. S. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., New York. 
Museum of History. 
Romance of the Tower of London. 
The Midrash. 
On Swimming, anything cheap, paper or cloth. 
Cork, Ireland, History of, or anything. 


Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manual Training Magazine, October, 1911. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Chicago, III. 


George Whitefield, Dr. Jos. Belcher, Am. Tract Soc. 
The Prince of Pulpit Orators, Rev. J. B. Wakeley. 
The Wesley Family, Dr. Adam Clarke. 

= _ of the Holy Spirit, by Abraham Kuyper, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Cincinnati, 

Benham’s Dictionary of Religion. 

Schaff, Herzog’s Encyclopedia. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Nashville, Tenn. 

Newberry Bible, large print ed. 

Yarrell, History of British Birds, 4th ed. 

Saunders, Illustrated History British Birds. 


Presbyterian Book Store, Federal St. and Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Belle of the Fifties. 

The Word of God Opened, Bradford K. Pierce, D.D. 

Select Discourses on the Excellence and Nobleness 
of the True Religion, John Smith. 

History of the Christian Theology at the Time of the 
Apostles, Reusse. 

English Lakes, Wordsworth. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, San Francisco, Cal. 


On the Cross, Hillern. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lotz’s Microcosmus, pub. Scribner. 
Kurtz’s Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. 
Moberley’s Sayings of the Great Forty Days. 


Preston & Rounds Co., 98 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I, 


Rise of Langdon W. Moore. 
Basil Hall’s Travels in America. 


The Public Library, Brookline, Mass. 


The South since the War, by Dixon (Sidney An- 
drews); Ticknor, 1866. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 


Cooper, Pathfinder, Darley plates, Townsend. 

Newton, Morals of Trade. 

Newton, Children’s Church. 

Newton, Supplement to Children’s Church. 

Olmstead, Walks and Talks of an American Farmer. 

Wilde, What Never Dies, 1st English ed., Paris, 1902. 

Pardieu, France and the Alliances. 

Walters, Art of the Greeks. 

Cram, The Gothic Quest. 

American Book Prices Current, 1912. 

Eliot, Beaux-Arts ed., vols. 15, 16, 17, 18. 

Van Renssalaer, Devil’s Picture Book, with the cards. 

Maudsley, Body and Will. 

Judgment of Whole Kingdoms and Nations, etc., 
Newport, 1774. 

Bertillion, Instructions for Identification of Crim- 
inals. 

Erskine, History of India, 2 vols. 

On the Death of Madonna Laurs, Petrarch, trans. by 
Tobin. 

The Raton, Public Library, Raton, N. M. 
The Nation, July 4, 1912, Jan. 2, 1913, Feb. 5, 1914. 


Raymer’s Book Store, 5 North Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Chatterbox, 1879. = 

Africkander Rebellion, South Africa Today, J. K. 
O’Connor. 

Bibelot, vol. 1, no. 12; vol. 3, no. 4-5. 


Peter Reilly, 133 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Life of Orestes Brownson, 3 vols. 
Life and Letters Madame de Stael. 
Driscoll, Catholic nee God. 
Driscoll, Catholic Philos »phy, Soul. 
Lily of Israel, Kenedy & Sons. 
Kirby, Green Island. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Louys, P., Aphrodite, trans. by Reynolds. 

Crane, S., The Open Boat. 

Sherard, R. H., Life of Oscar Wilde. 

Pike, W., Barren Grounds of Northern Canada. 

Patterson, H., Nautical Encyclopedia. 

Rosengarten, German Allies in the American Revo- 
lution. 

Stoutenburger, H. A., Documentary History of the 
Dutch Congregation of Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Alcott, Kitty’s Class Day at Harvard. 

Barbour, The Land of Joy. 

Hayword, College Scenes. 

Alexander, Political History of N. Y. 

Hudson, Old China Book. 

More, Old China Book. ; 

Earle, China Collecting in America. 

Fernold, C. B., The Cat and the Cherub or other 
title with the story “The Parlous Whileness of 
Ephriam.” 

Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Five-Foot Book Shelf, Eliot. 
Marching to Victory, Coffin. 
Robert Graham, pub. Lupton. 


Geo. H. Rigby, 1113 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fea, A., Secret Chambers, etc. 
Jacobs, Costumes of France, 10 vols. 
Travels, Curious old books of. 
Classics, good old translations. 
Athenian Society, 2 vols. 


Philip Roeder Book and Stationery Co., 703 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dead Men’s Shoes Mrs. M. E. Maxwell. 
No. 789 Lovells Library, or any other paper ed. 
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The Rosenbach Co., 7, Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Bell, New Tracks in North America, London, 1870. 

View of Pennsylvania Hospital, pub. in Birch’s Views 
of Phila., 1800. 

Constable’s ed. of Meredith, vols. 28 to 32. 


J. Rosenbaum, 15 Bible House, New York. 
Mackey’s History Free Masonry, odd vols., describe 


Daniel Schiller, 227 Pa. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. Cc. 


Life Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, Phila. 
1847. ; 

Sportsman’s Herald and Stud Book, Patrick Nisbett 
Edgar, N. Y., 1833. 


Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23d St., New York. 


Bohn Library, any titles. 

Lorenzo Dow, His Life, etc. 

Appleton’s Cyclo., Am. biog., vol. 6, imp. copy will 
do. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shorter & Nicoll’s The Brontes and Their Circle. 
Burroughs, complete set. 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shakespeare’s Play, 1 vol., Pickering ed. 


Shepard Book Co., 409 S. State St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, Orig. ed., 1887-88. 
Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, ist to sth edns., any. 
Blavatsky’s Key to Theosophy, orig. ed. 
Blavatsky’s Glossary, orig. ed. 

The Path (Theosophical Magazine), any vol. prior to 


1894. 

Lucifer (Theosophical Magazine), any vol. prior to 
1894. 

Theophist Magazine, any vol. prior to 1893. 

Atkinson’s Mental Fascination. 


The Sherwood Co., 19 John St., New York. 


Upton Sinclair’s Moneychangers. 

Davis, Belshazzar, double. 

Wm. S. Davis, Falaise of the Blessed Voice. 
Comic Blackstone Selust, Cruikshank. 

Bostwick’s Lawyers Manual, 1907. 

Modern Business, 10 vols., pub. by Hamilton Inst. 
Alfred Tennyson’s Foresters, Macmillan, 1892. 
Hanns Hand Bk. Climatology, trans. DeWard, Macm. 
Fire and Explosion Risks, Gelrearte. 

Aline of Grand Woods, Nevil G. Henshaw. 

Mallat, Northern Antiquities, 2 vols. 

Britannica, 11th ed. 

House of Gordon. 

Genealogy Gordon Family. 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Diary of a Neglected Wife, by Urner; published by 
Wm. Rickey. 


John Skinner’s Book Store, 44 North Pearl St., 
Albany, N, Y. 


Spafford’s Gazetteer, 1813. 

Child’s Book Knowledge, 20 vols. 

Spinoza, On Improvement of Understanding. 
Munsell’s Collections on Albany, vol. 1. 


Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sardou’s Diplomacy, in play form. 
Orczy, Scarlet Pimpernel, 50-cent. 


A. E. Smith, 1 West 8sth St., New York. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, 1 vol., 114 colored illus., pub. 
John C. Nimmo, London, 1886. 
co, Saaeee ed., 30 vols., for rebinding, pub. 
. E. 0. 


Emerson, 12 vols., Concord ed., for rebinding, pub. 
H. M. & Co. 

Byron, vol. 10 of ed. de grand luxe, pub. 1900, F. A. 
Nicholls Co. 


Geo. D. Smith, 70 Wall St., New York. 


Irving, Conquest of Florida, with =, N. Y., 1857. 
William H. Smith, Jr., Coleburn Bldg., Norwalk, 


Conn. 


France, Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
France, Les Dieux ont Soif, Eng. trans. 
Bradford, Hist. Plimoth Plantation. 

Confed. Med. and Surg. Jnl. for Jan., 1865. 
Davis, Shekomeko. 
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Smythe’s, Neil House Blocx, Columbus, 0O. 
Newest England. E 
Am. Food and Game Fishes, Jordan. 
Second Life, Alexander; Street & Smith. 


P. Stammer, 127 E. 23d St., New York. 
Baird, Huguenot Immigration to America. 
Baird, Huguenots and the Edict of Nantes. 
Douglas, Report on Industrial Education. 


Cc. E. Stanley, Linden Hills, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jones, Rebel’ War Clerk’s Diary. 

Pelletreau, History Putnam County, N. Y. 
Aldrich, Pampinea, 1861. 

Ritter, Philadelphia and Her Merchants, 1860. 


The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Cement and Engineering News, v. 15, no. 4, Oct, 1903; 
v. 15, nos. 6-10, Dec., 1903-Apr., 1904; Vv. 19, nos. 
1-7, 9-11, Jan. 1907-July 1907, Sept. 1907-Nov. 1907. 


Arthur L. Stearns, 899 Sterling Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Early American Bookplates. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 W. 25th St., New York. 


Amer. Foundrymen’s Ass’n, trans. set. 

Amer. Jnl. of Medical Sciences, Phila., vols. 15, 17, 23- 
27, New series vols. 3, 7, 11, 36. 

De Zeden der Wilden van Amerika, Hague, 1731. 


W. K. Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. T. Davis Manufacture of Leather. 
Linch, Shadowed by Three. 
Castle, Studies and Treatment in Christian Science. 


E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New York. ([Cash.] 
Cassel, The Germans in America. 
Harbaugh, The Fathers of the German Reformed 


Church in Europe and America, 6 vols., 1881-88. 
Hazelius, History of the American Lutheran Church. 
Historical we of the American Lutheran Church 

Publications, Gettysburg, 1840. 

Hochstetter, Lutheran Church in the United States. 
Ulrich, The Native Genius of the Germans and 

Their Destiny in America, Chicago, 1885. 
Pennsylvania eutsche Gesellschaft Jahresherichte, 

1876, 1882. 
ae oe Geschichte der Deutschamerikaner in Chicago, 

1881. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Books on Paper Making and the Development of the 
Paper Industry, foreign and domestic, especially 
rare books on this subject. Please submit lists. 


H, Stone, 136 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Good Housekeeping, June 1900, April, Dec., 
Aug. 1903, Feb., July 1905. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., half red 
leather; Lamb Pub. Co. 
Tale of Two Cities, Puck ed., Exchange Printing Co. 


1901, 


Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 


Grant, F, J., History of Seattle. 
Weyminger, Otto, Saxon Character. 


J. F. Taylor & Co., 215 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Works of Charles Sumner, pub. Lee & Shepard, 20 
vols., cloth binding. 


F. H, Thomas Co., 689-691 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Rotch’s Diseases of Children. 


Thoms & Eron, Inc., 50 John St., New York. 
Dally, History of Woodbridge and Vicinity. 


Wilson’s Tales of the Border. 
German Classics, 20 vols. 


Thompson’s Book Store, Fifth and Plum Sts., Day- 
ton, O. 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 1832. 
Story of Nations, South America, Poland, Rome. 
Primitive Man, iguier. 
orks on Symbolism. 
Anubis, The Watchers Before the Gods, Periodical. 
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Timby’s Book Shop, Ashtabula, O. 
28 Years in Wall St., Henry Clews. 


Toronto Book Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
Canadian Birthday Book. 
Old Books on the Violin. 
Old Books on Bees, 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 
Paquin, S. S., Garden Fairies, Moffat, Yard. 
Ragozin, Z. O., Earliest Peoples, Harison, N. Y. 


The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
American Journal of Sociology, July, 1906. 

Child Labor Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 1. 

Current Anthropological Literature, vol. 1, no. 2. 
Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1913, Oct., 1913. 

School Review, vol. 1, 1893. 


University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. 
Mackaye, Playhouse and the Play, N. Y., 

1909. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, 
Oregon Agricultural College Experiment Station: 

Circulars, nos. 1-6, 8, 9, II, 12, 14, 15, 21. Bulle- 

tins, nos. 1-3, 5, 8-10, 12-16, 18-25, 27-29, 31, 40, 

4I, 43, 46, 48-50, 61, 64, 66, 69, 79, 735 76, 81. 

D. Van Nostrand, 25 Park Place, New York. 
Ralph A. Roberts’ Treatise on Integral Calculus, 1887. 
Fisher’s Physics of the Earth’s Crust. 

Gessner, Glass Makers Hand Book. 
Powell Chance & Harris, Glass Making. 


Percy, 


Ore. 


R. A. Van Saun, 351 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Vol. 1 of the Complete Works, Mayarati Memorial 
ed., Swami Vivekananda. 

The Wedding Guest, or any vol. by Thos. Lake Harris. 

Symbolism, Milton Alberto Pottenger. 


Vesey Book Store, 52 Vesey St., New York. 


Romance of the East. 
Locke’s Navigation. 
The Dawn of Astronomy, Norman Lockyer. 


Wm, A. Vincent, 420 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


Camp and Field; papers from the portfolio of an 
Army Chaplain, pub. at Macon, Ga., by Burke, Boy- 
kin & Co., 1864. 

Lee’s Last Campaign, with an accurate history of 
Stonewall Jackson’s last wound, J. C. Gorman. 


George Wahr, 103-5 North Main St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Unwin, The Gilds and Companies. 


Curtis Walters, 31-33 E. 27th St., New York. 


Autobiography and Memoirs of Moncure D. Conway, 
2 vols., oa e paper, H. M. & Co. 

Washington Tree's Works, Original Knickerbocker 
ed., 8v.. 

Humboldt’s Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of 
America, 2 vols., Bohn, London, 1852. f 

Victor Hugo’s Works, Routledge & Sons ed., illus., 
large 8vo. 


John Wanamaker, New York. 


After Death, Stead. , 

Manners, Customs and Observations, Leopold Wagner, 
pub. Heineman. 

Cascabel the Conjuror, Jules Verne. 

Among the Turks, by Cyrus Hamlin. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruined Lives, Graves. 

Jephthahs Daughter, Graves. . 

Angelicas Ladies Library or Parents and Guardian, 
pub. by J. Hamilton & Co. 

Wicks, Log Cabins and Cottages. 

Life and Philosophy of A. Bronson Olcott, Sanbourne 
and Harris; Little, Brown. 

Party System, Hillaire Belloc. 

Memoirs of Jean Sylvain, Bailly. 5 ' 

Embassy or the Key to a Mystery, Forming the 2nd 
series to Chronicle of the Bastile. : 

Vol. 2 of Staff Officers Deg by Ian Hamilton. 

Life of Edgar Allen Poe, W. F. Gill. 

Life of Conrad Weiser, C. V. 

Saracen. 

Breitman’s Ballads, Charles G. Leland, Truber & Co., 
London, 1888. 

The Quaker Soldier, Hon. John Richter Jones. 


Weiser. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 





John Wanamaker.—Continued. 
Letters of Wm. Cowper, ed. by Wright, 4 vols., Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1904. 
Journal of Sir Walter Scott. 
Treatise on Nematode Worms, G. E. Stone and 
R. E. Smith. ; 
Agricultural College Bulletin No. 55. 


Geo. E. Warner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tennessee History, Merritt, 1914. 
California, Masonry in, Sherman. 
Michigan Biographies, 1913, 2 vols. 
Rebel Invasion of Missouri, 1865. 


Raphael Weill & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Walter Colton, Three Years in California. 
Rougemont, Adventures of Louis Rougemont. 


Gordon Stables’ Cruise of the Land Yacht Wan- 
derer. 


J. R. Weldin Co., 413-415 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Azarius, Development of English Thought, App. 
Harrison, Views of an Ex-President. 

Hardy, Times Laughing Stock. 

Smith, Civil War in America. 

Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question. 

Song book containing Sowing the Tares. 


West Side Book Shop, 2847 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and An- 
tiquities, ed. H. F. Peck. 
Burton Holmes’ Travelogues, The McClure Co., N. Y.. 
1910; 3% mor. dark red, vol 1 only. 


Whitlock’s Book Store, 230-232 Elm St., New 
Haven, Ct. 


E. C. Stowell, Le Consul, Paris, 1909. 


Wilder’s Bookshop, 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Genealogies, Cowley, 1881; Olin, 1892; Taft Family 
Reunion, Blackstone, Mass., i891. 


Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Prophets, Priests and Kings, Gerdiner. 
Miranda of the Balcony, A. E. W. Mason. 


Justin Wright, 2014 Hancock St., Chicago, Ill. 
Anima Astrologiae; or Guide for Astrologers, ed. by 
Serjeant, 1886. 
Camptell, Phallic Worship. 


Ye Old Book Shop, 118 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C. 
Anderson’s Commerce, Dublin, 1790, vol. 1. 

Hawkes History of N. C., Fayetteville, 1857, vol. 2. 
Ramsay’s History of S. C., Charleston, 1809, vol. 2. 
Harvard Classics, 50 vols., Eliot. 

Carruthers’ History of a Lawsuit, rev. ed. 
Smith’s History of Va., vol. 1, Richmond, 1819, calf. 
Hoffman’s Chemistry. 

Murtz’s Chemistry. 

Cook’s Chemistry. 

Miller’s Chemistry. 


James Carleton Young, 707 Metropolitan Life Bldg.. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, second-hand, last ed., thick 
paper edition, bound in huckram or part leather. 
William H. Ziesenitz, 532 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 

Essentials of Urinary Analysis, by Tyson. 





BOOHS FOR SALE 


The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Inc., 914 East 
Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Modern Business, 12 vols., Alex. Hamilton Institute; 
splendid condition. Make offer: 


Hall N. Jackson, 719 Vine St.. Cincinnati. O, 
Bendire’s Life Histories of North American Birds, 2 
vols., 4to., cloth, uncut, $13, fine condition 
“L. M. S.,” care of Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Harper’s Weekly, war numbers, 1861-65, 5 vols., bound. 
—” Collections of Ohio, 177 engravings, Cin., 
1849. 
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Lester Book and Stationery Co., 60 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Vol. 1 and 2, Institute of Actuaries Text Books, 
good value. Write for further information. 


Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Voltaire, Complete Works, Edition de la Pacification, 
43 vols., halt fenth., BO: MOWs oe cviscseescce.. $30.00 


The Drama, King Edward edition, 20 vols., half mo- 
TOCCO, sr ccccccccccccccccceecesesccessecces $25.00 
Merimee (Prosper), Complete Works, 8 vols., buck- 
COR, 60.cacendnoe0 aed 640004508 yd ee esscccccescens $8.00 
Fielding (Henry), Works, Smith, Elder’s large paper 
ed., 10 vols. > a 8vo., buckram........... $28.00 
All eee Miffin Standard Library eds., 80 c. per 


vo . 
World’s Great Classics, 61 vols., cloth, as new. .$45.75 
Thackeray, W. M., Complete Works, Harry Furniss 


Centenary ed., 20 vols., cloth, as new........ $24.50 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, 30 vols., half 
ee ae ee ee ee ae $22.50 


Holmes, O. W., Works, Fireside ed., 14 vols., half 
leather $ 


John Mason, Customs House, Richmond, Va. 
The Public Life and Diplomatic Correspondence of 

James M. Mason. Cloth, $1.50, half morocco, 

$1.75; full library, $2. 


Nat’l Liberal Immigration League, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 


N. Y. Times collection, Jan. 1, 1908 to date, bound 
one vol. to month, in canvas, to Nov. ’12, black 


leather, gilt stampings Dec. ’12 to Mar. ’14, unbound 
since. Sunday issues complete Perfect condition. 
Make offer. 


Moroney’s Merger, Third and Walnut Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O 
Law Ky. Reports, vols. 1-113. 
Southwestern Reporter, vols. 67-164. 
Ohio Reports, vols. 1-20. 
Ohio State Reports, vols. 1-85. 
Make an offer. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Morris Book Shop mailing list complete, 3000 names, 
$10.00. 


J. Rosenbaum, 15 Bible House, New York. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
LL Pe 8 vols., original boards, splendid set, $31.00. 
T. C. Platt’s Autobiography (pub. $5) 65c. 


The Sherwood Co., 19 John St., New York. 
10 sets Shakespeare, 24 vols., flexible lea. (vest- 
pocket edition) in lea. case; pub. at $15.50 for 
$2.50 set. 
American Decisions (Law), 100 vols., sheep... .$50.00 


— for a sample of our Birthday Library Booklet. 
ree. 


A. E. Smith, 1 West 8sth St., New York. 
Kipling. Scribner’s Japan Paper onan Edition. 
ow number. 26 volumes. Absolutely perfect 
condition. Will quote price on application. , 


State House Book Shop, 221 S. Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Auction Prices of Books, 4 v., N. Y., 1905...$10.00 


Thoms & Eron, Inc., 50 John St., New York. 


Anglo Saxon Review, 10 vols., full decorated oo : 
15.0 

Historian’s History of the World, 25 vols., half mor. 
BO DOW ds oS 6 aw edGeds celadhss dtc cc cccecess $30.00 
Macaulay, Westminster edition, (Putnam), 20 vols., 
PUNE FINES OO POW 6 i LER Sivccc ccc sc wtengecs $60.00 
Library of Original Sources, 10 vols., half mor., as 


OT 6 onc GdeCE WEEN s\ cle ee ET buts de eee ceeses $15.00 
Jefferson, Monticello edition, 20 vols., buckram, 45 
BOW oven wesecdmse cba tba beeUdcedacdecoceces $10.00 


Send for list of cheap sets, just issued. 





HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU (Booksellers’ League, 
New York). Employers in need of help; assistants 
seeking situations, apply T. E. Schulte, Manager, 
132 East 23d Street, New York City. 











May 15, 1915 


HELP WANTED—Continued. 
rl 
A WELL-KNOWN publishing house who has here- 
tofore been represented in the South by its own 
travelling men esires representation for 1915 in this 


territory on a commission basis. Address W. X. 
PusLisHEeRS’ WEEKLY. 


GOOD SALESMAN, must know old and _ standard 
books. One who is a letter writer preferred. Excel- 
lent salary and commission. “Confidential Y.,” care of 
PusBLISHERS WEEKLY. 





“SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


A MAN with twenty years experience in book and sta- 
tionary business would like position with first-class 
retail house. References. Address “A. B. S.,” care of 
PusLIsHERS’ WEEKLY. 


BOOK AND STATIONARY SALESMAN wishes po- 
sition. Twenty-five years experience retail trade and 
library work. Can furnish bonafides as to standin 
in trade and private life. First class knowledge of 
ee Address “Experience,” care of Pus LisHErs’ 

/EEKLY. . 








REMAINDERS 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, SUBSCRIPTION 
HOUSES, PRINTERS, AND BINDERS—I will pay 
cash on the spot for Remainders in any quantity. 
We are in the market for complete bankrupt stocks, 
complete booksellers’ stocks, and literary property 
of all descriptions, including fine sets. en any 
et of your stock is for sale, for quick action, write 

1LL1aMS Boox Stores Co., Williams Building, 349 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
BUOKS, Autographs, Prints. Catalo es free. R. Atkin- 
son, 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill. Lond., S. E. Eng. 


B co matter out-of-print books supplied, 








no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. hen in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


C.D. CAZENOVE & SON 


Solicit Agency Business from American 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Miscellaneous orders for Books and Periodicals 
handled economically and promptly. Shipping 

and forwarding attended to. 
12-13 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, England 
CaBLEs: Erxon, LONDON 


FIRST EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, 
Stevenson, Jeffries, Hardy, Meredith, Wilde, Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats. Books illustrated by G. & R. Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Rowlandson , etc. The largest 
and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in the world. 
Books bought—WALTER T. SPENCER, 7 New 
Oxford St., W. C., London, England. 


Otto-Sauer Method 


French German Spanish Italian 
With Key $1.25 Without Key $1.00 


Generous discounts to the trade 


Wycil @ Company, New York 
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Newly Written— Not Revised 


NEELY’S 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE 


Bishop Thomas B. Neely, the 
author, holds an enviable repu- 
tation as a master tactician of 
deliberative bodies. 


Endorsed by Statesmen and 
Other Prominent Men: 


“It isa very fine book; its 
statements are clear and suc- 
cinct.’’-Champ Clark, Speaker 
of House of Representatives. 


“41 find the book in excellent 
form, condensed so as to be 
serviceable for ready reference 
and a clear presentation of the 
general principles of parliamen- 
tary law.’’—Oscar W. Under- 
wood,House of Representatives. 


‘41 am delighted that you have 
brought these rules into print 
and feel sure that they will be 
most helpful to others.’’—-Edgar 
F. Smith, Provost, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


‘< This is a most valuable work, 
not only to a student, on ac- 
count of its thorough and lucid 
explanation of cause and effect, 
but also to the presiding officer, 
who may quickly refer to it to 
substantiate his rulings.’’—John 
A. Perry, Grand Secretary, 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


This book was quoted in the 
United States Senate recently 
by Vice-President Marshall, who 
asked that the citation be in- 
serted in the Record. 


Printed on special opaque thin paper. 


CLOTH, NET, 50 CENTS; LEATHER, 
GOLD TOP, NET, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK  CINCINNAT! CHICAGO BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 





KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Books of all Publishers 


Our position as the leading wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers, 
and our immense stock and location in the publishing centre of the country 
enable us to fill dealers’ stock and pick-up orders with the greatest dispatch 


Trade Catalogue No. 44 sent to dealers on request 


THE BAKER 2 TAYLOR CO. 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY At Twenty-Sixth St. 












= 20 feaalit)\, TAKEN FROM OUR FILES : 
= VAILBALLOU €2 o February, IQI5. - 
= SeGn Saawencrenens “I am very glad to give you in writing what I = 
= —_— have already told you, and that is, that I have been = 
= Promptness buying printing since ’°97 and manufactured about = 
= 700 books besides publishing half a dozen maga- = 
= GC: zines at different times, and all things considered = 
- the Vail-Ballou Company handles our work ina = 
= MAM COVES Ene Facrent more satisfactory manner than any other printer = 
* eae M.S. with whom we have done business. - 
= New YorK OFFICE “As we have done business with most of the big = 
= 200 FIFTH AVENUE printers here and in various other states I feel = 
= Sattenen Gan that I really have had quite a lot of experience 5 
= OSTON OFFICE with them.” - 
= 120 BOYLSTON STREET F - 
1 F 


Ink Foils Are Higher 


This is a serious proposition for publishers. Have you tried the new, bright 
ink combinations using sharp dies and presses with 


uniform, rigid impression ? 


THE RESULTS IN INK ARE PLEASING 
J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 


THE PROGRESSIVE BINDERS 


531-3-5 West 37th Street, New York 








D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY 


Our thirty years of experience is 
yours for the asking. We know 
how to BIND BOOKS, all kinds, 
all styles. 


41-43-45-47 ELIZABETH ST. 
Phone-Franklin 2669 NEW YORK CITY 











THE RIDER PRESS 


INCORPORATED 









Printers of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
are in a specially favorable position 
just now to quote prices on book 
lists, catalogs, and other bibliograph- 
ical printing, for delivery in July and 
August. Their representative will 
gladly call. 


PHONE 787 GREELEY 


A a ee a 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN NEWS COMPANY 


(Limited) 


THE NEW ZEALAND NEWS COMPANY 


(Limited) 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 


We beg to announce that the above News Agencies have now been in operation 
almost two years, supplying the news trade throughout the Commonwealth of Australia, 
including all of Tasmania and the Dominion of New Zealand, with American periodicals 
as well as Literature of all kinds. The Home Office of The Australasian News Com- 
pany, Limited, is at 226 Clarence Street, Sydney, New South Wales, with branches at 
Melbourne, Victoria; Perth, West Australia; Adelaide, South Australia; Brisbane, 
Queensland, and The New Zealand News Company, Limited, at 150 Wakefield Street, 
Wellington, N. Z., supplying all the North and South Islands of New Zealand. 

We are prepared to handle all American publications and anything in our line. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 
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Arrangements may be made through our United States agent, THE AMERICAN 


NEWS COMPANY, 09-15 Park Place, New York City. 

















GOETHE: With Special 
ReferencetoHis Philosophy 


By PAUL CARUS 
357 Pages; 185 Illustrations; Cloth $3.00 net 


ye 
a 


High School 
Graduate ® 
College Record 

Books 


The Graduate-School Days 
AGiurls Colle geBokeMemories 
A Man's Record Gllegel.afe 









Goethe in His Last Year, 1832 Cloth 1° 
GOETHE FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW OozeLeather 3. ce 
A sympathetic study of the constructive ele- Fine Morocco Leather 5: 


ment in Goethe’s writings. He was opposed to 
the so-called higher critics of Homer, as well as 
of the New Testament. His worship of God in 
nature was the background of all his writings 
and human relations. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 








| Gtalog on request 

| Jordan ® Company 
| 209 S. State Saas 

| Chic ago 
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Books For All Nature Lovers 





Three titles: 
SPRING, SUMMER, 
AUTUMN & WINTER 
Cloth 64x9 Illust. $3.50net 


THE ENGLISH YEAR SERIES 


ACH season is typified by certain phenomena 
E which belong particularly to that period of 
the year and is endeared to the lover of 
Nature by many signs and activities found at no 
other season. The authors of this book present to 
us each month belonging to each season with all its 
own characteristics. The activities of man and of 
the animal kingdom are set forth for us by an 
appreciative hand, and we seem to feel the life of 
nature awakening in field and tree. 
The series is handsomely illustrated by pictures 
in full color by the greatest living artists and also 


by very many pen-and-ink sketches. 


RAMBLER NATURE BOOKS 


HESE books comprise a series, each volume complete in itself. They are 
. bright, open-air stories, based on the habits of animals, insects and plants. 
They are bound in decorated cloth with colored picture panel and each 
volume contains eight full page drawings in color, while there are many other 
drawings in black and white throughout the text. 


By Margaret Cameron 
Birds and Animal Life 
Familiar Friends at Home 
Round the Seashore 
In the Garden 
On the Farm 
Outdoor Friends 


By William J. Claxton 
Rambles in the Park 
Rambles in the Woodlands 
Stories of Animal Life 
Stories of Insect Life 
Story of the Weather 


By R. Cadwalader Smith 


54x74. Boards, illustrated, 40 Cents Net Birds and their Ways 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
214-220 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK 








CS 
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Vocational Textbooks 


(FOSTER EXTENSION) 








are now in a position to supply the trade with a full catalog of voca- 


|" AGREEMENT with the International Textbook Company we 


tional Textbooks. 


Vocational education is simply practical educa- 


tion. If an education in itself is good for anything, the student has the 


right to demand ‘“‘good for what?” 


We have therefore shaped and con- 


verted the unlimited material of the International Correspondence Schools 
into texts which meet the practical requirements of the School Teacher. 


Establishing practical efficiency as the ultimate goal of all instruction, 
each book provides a Course of Study definitely fitting the student for some 
useful purpose in life. The subject matter has been so edited as to make it 
evident to every student that his work is easy to learn, remember, and apply. 


AGRICULTURE 


Soil Improvement 

Farm Crops 

Live Stock and Dairying 
Diseases of Farm Animals 
Farm Management 
Commercial Fruits 
Commercial Vegetables 
Poultry Farming 

Poultry Breeding 


ARCHITECTURE 


Building Construction 
Structural Engineering 

Bridge Engineering 

Concrete Engineering * 

Arch. Drawing and Designing 
Architectural Rendering 
Perspective Drawing 
Structural Drawing 

Plumbing 

Steam Fitting 


Heating 
CHEMISTRY 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Railroad Engineering 
Municipal Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 


CIVIL SERVICE (All Branches) 
United States, Canada 
COMMERCE 


Bookkeeping and Business Forms 
Shorthand and Typewriting 
Railway Accounting 

Higher Accounting 

Commercial Law 

Good English al Every One 


DRAWING 


General Illustrating 

snag ol Illustrating 

Carpet Design 

Wallpaper Design 

Linoleum Design 

Bookcover Design 

seas for Monument Workers 
Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting 
Boilermakers’ Design 
Boilermakers’ Laying Out 


EDUCATION 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Railways 

Electric Car Running 

Heavy Electric Traction 

Dynamo Running 

Interior Wiring 

Telephone Engineering 

Telegraph Engineering 

ENGLISH BRANCHES 

Arithmetic and Algebra 

Penmanship 

High-School Mathematics 
GAS-ENGINE OPERATING 

Marine Gas Engines 

Stationary Gas Engines 

LANGUAGES 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

French-Spanish 

English for French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Slovak, Pol- 
ish, Lithuanian, and Ruthenian 


people. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Machine Shop Practice 
Eee 
Patternmakmg 
Foundry Work 
Blacksmithing and Forging 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
MINING ENGINEERING 
Coal Mining 
Metal Mining 
Metallurgy 
Smelting 
Milling 
NAVIGATION 
Ocean Navigation 
Lake Navigation 
Coastwise Navigation 
Motor Boat Running 
PEDAGOGY 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Vertical Penmanship 
Slanting Penmanship 
Trammar 


PEDAGOGY—Continued 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping 
Geometrical Drawing 
Freehand Drawing 
Historic Ornament 
Elements of Perspective 
Perspective Drawing 
Color Harmony 
Pedagogics of Arithmetic 
Pedagogics of Grammar 
Pedagogics of Geography 
Pedagogics of History 
Pedagogics of Orthogra -_ 
Anatomy, Physiology, & Hygiene 
Civil Government 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Physical Geography 
Physics 
Geology 
Zoology 
American Literature 
History of English Literature 
History of Education 
Generai History 
Biology 
Botany 
Astronomy 
Economics 

etry 
Plane Trigonometry 
Psychology 
Latin Grammar 
Cesar’s Gallic War 
Virgil’s AEneid 
Cicero’s Orations 
Chemistry 


Geography . 

United States History 

Letter Writing 

Spelling 

Beginners’ Latin 

Latin Composition 

STEAM ENGINEERING 

Marine Engineering 

Stationary Engineering 

Refrigeration 
TEXTILES 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Cotton and Woolen Weaving 
Worsted Weaving 


CORPORATION GENERAL 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SERIES 


A series of volumes, 
dealing primarily with the 
problems of human well- 
being, each from a different 
point of view. The vol- 
umes are uniform in style 
of binding, and vary in 
price according to number 
of pages, illustrations, etc. 
Each is an authoritative 
yet popular book on its par- 
ticular subject. 


The Field of 


Social Service 


Edited by PHILIP DAVIS 
in collaboration with 
Maida Herman 
An indispensable book for 
those who ask, “Just what 
can I do in social work and 
how shall I go about it?” 
Chapters by twenty recog- 

nized authorities. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, 
. $1.50 net 


Street-Land 


Its Little People and Big 
Problems 


By PHILIP DAVIS 
assisted by Grace Kroll 
What shall we do with the 
11,000,000 children of the 
city streets? A question 
of great national signifi- 
cance answered by an ex- 


pert. 

Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.35 net 

Consumption 


By 
JOHN B. HAWES, 2d, M.D. 


A book for laymen, by an 
eminent specialist, with par- 
ticular consideration of the 
fact that the problem of 
tuberculosis is first of all 
a human problem. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, 
50 c net 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


& Small, Maynard & Company 


BOSTON 


WELFARE | THREE NEW NOVELS 
OF STRIKING AND 
UNUSUAL APPEAL: 


Fidelity 


By Susan Glaspell 


Author of ‘‘The 
Glory of the Con- 
quered,’’ ‘‘The 
Visioning,’’ etc. 


“The story of 
a woman’s love— 
of what it impels 
her to do—what 
it makes of her.” 


$1.35 


The Lady 
Aft 


By Richard Matthews 
Hallet 


A wonderful sea 
tale by a new au- 
thor; as grim as 
Jack London; as 
artistic as Joseph 
Conrad. 


Cloth, 12mo. _ Il- 
lustrated by Sid- 
ney M. Chase. 

$1.35 


Five 
Fridays 
By Frank R. Adams 


A deliciously 
humorous, farci- 
cal novel with a 
ludicrous _ situa- 
tion in each 
chapter and a 
laugh in every 
paragraph. Cloth 
12mo. _Illustrat- 
ed by Frank 
Godwin. $1.25 
net. 


May 15, 1915 








VERY SPECIAL! 


THE 


DAWN 
[Les Aubes] 


A Symbolic War Play in Four Acts. 


By EMILE VERHAEREN 
the Poet of the Belgians. 
12mo boards. 


$1.00 net 





TWO INTERESTING 
NON - FICTION TITLES 


The Red 


Geranium 
By WILLIAM CARLETON 


Together with “My Son,” 
and “The Case of Mathews” 
—by the author of “One 
Way Out”—more of the 
same fine sort and as vivid- 
ly told. Splendid inspiring 
experiences of real people. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by 

H. C. Wall and F. R. 

Cymer hes $1.35 net 


A Message to the 
Middle Class 


By SEYMOUR DEMING 


An appeal for sanity and 
logical thinking on the part 
of the great body of those 
who are included neither in 
the class of capital nor that 
of labor. This is the sting- 
ing, “wake-up” sort of thing 
that sleepy people call 
“radical.” 

Cloth 12mo. 50c. net 
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